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TO THE EEADBR. 



Tou require a preface, of course, but I cannot write one 
of the sort you want. Tou wish to know what is in 
the book, without being at the trouble of perusing it ; 
so far I have satisfied your desire, for this book is only 
a sort of pref£U3e or introduction to another, while it is 
at the same time a complete work in itself. Indeed 
eveiy chapter may almost be considered as totally inde- 
pendent of all the others. 

But why should we wish for prefaces? I cannot 
help thinking it were more profitable to read the tables 
of contents. And that would not yet satisfy me, as 
you will see in the next page. 
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DEDICATION. 




" Tttrtir is the same difference between a thinker and 
a learned man, as there is between a book and its 
table of contents." 

I admire learned men, but I keep all my love for 
thinkers; to the latter, therefore, do I beg to inscribe 
the following pages. That they may prove acceptable 
to many is the earnest wish of their humble writer. 
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PUBLIC AND MIDDLE -CLASS 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

nCPOBTAKOE OP A SOUND EDUCATION APPROPEIATB TO THE TIMES 

IN WHICH WE LIVE. 

In spite of the intolerance of the Church of Eome the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was lately heard to say to the boys of one of 
the colleges in that town : '^ soyez de voire Uvfyp^^'* that is to say, 
study, meditate upon all the events that are taking place in 
your own time, so that you may be able to reason upon them, 
and act accordingly. 

The same thought had been expressed centuries before, 
though in different words : '^ tempara mutantury et nos mutamur 
tn Hits" There were then men in the glorious days of Borne 
who had cause to complain that ancient practices and institu- 
tions were too much adhered to. The same complaint is now 
heard in this and other coimtries with regard to education. 

It is no small matter to raise one's voice against institutions 
which have stood the test of centuries, especially when one 
feels the vast importance of the subject, and the difficulties to 
be grappled with in order to overcome the innumerable and 
aknost imsurmountable obstacles that stand in the way. Tet 
I do not for a moment hesitate to place my humble capacities 
at the disposal of all the true friends of education. 

Of late the newspapers have been literally teeming with 
articles on the education of all classes, the lower especially. 
Gladly, then, do we welcome the generous and liberal offer 
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2 FI7BLI0 AND MIDDLE-OULSS SCHOOL EDUOATION. 

made by Mr. Walters (of the Times) for the best essay on the 
great importance of an improved system of education for the 
upper and middle classes of the community, with suggestions 
on the best means of effecting it, and securing its continuance. 

It is beyond the power of man to tell how great is the in- 
fluence exerted on society at large by the education of its 
members, and more particularly by that of the upper and 
middle classes. Indeed, men are more generally guided in 
their actions and thoughts by the line of conduct followed by 
their betters than by that of their equals. Hence we find it 
natural that the lower classes should ape the middle, and 
that the latter should do their utmost to walk in the steps of 
the upper. 

Endless volumes might be written on the good derived from 
that spirit of imitation which pervades the whole of society. 
How necessary, then, is it that the education of the upper and 
middle classes should be such as to secure, through that same 
spirit of imitation, both the intellectual and physical regene- 
ration and improvement of those whom it has pleased the 
Almighty to place at the lowest degrees of the social ladder. 

An unwise or harsh landlord makes a bad tenant, and the 
sour temper and consequent neglect of the landlord's interests 
on the part of the tenant is sure to be injurious to both through 
the subsequent and unavoidable guilty carelessness of those 
whose duty it is to look af£er the interests of the tenant. 
Whereas an enlightened and therefore kind landlord imparts 
in spite of himself generous notions to his tenants, who 
imder that happy influence secure the goodwill and hearty 
exertions of all their dependents. 

The heads of mining and manufacturing establishments will 
make better foremen and workmen if they not only -understand 
the business they carry on, but also occasionally associate with 
those who work for them, and whom a kind word, a look of 
approval, are sufficient to encourage and make them call into 
action all the faculties with which ti^ey are endowed, and which 
are calculated to promote the interests of their employers. 

The ruin of many a large concern has been caused by the 
opposite line of conduct. 

The shop-keeper who displays a thorough knowledge of his 
business and polished manners will more readily secure cus- 
tomers than he who depends solely and entirely on the skill of 
his assistants. If the master is fully conversant with the 
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nature and process of manufacture of Hs goods lie can buy 
them to the greatest advantage of his customers, and thereby 
benefit also his employes ; he taking, meanwhile, the lion's 
share. 

Unless a tradesman secure the enlightened co-operation of 
all his clerks and shopmen his wares will soon be worthless, 
and himself perhaps a bankrupt. 

The minister of religion, the schoolmaster, the medical man, 
the lawyer, the officer in any department, will win the esteem 
of their respective congregations, pupils, patients, cHents, and 
subordinates by a display of their practical knowledge in their 
several departments ; and they will attain the same result in a 
much higher degree if the said knowledge is conveyed in that 
friendly manner which never fails to secure the love and atten- 
tion of the listeners. 

A haughty, imperious, flourished, and often unintelligible 
mode of expression is the cause of ail the sarcasms which the 
uneducated freely bestow on all the professions. 



CHAPTEE n. 

DOES ANCIENT LITEltATTTBE SUPPLY THE KIND OP KNOWLEDGE 
WHICH SOCIETY BEQUIBES AT THE PBESENT TIME? 

The wonderful discoveries made by science during the last 
century, and especially of late years, have proved so thoroughly 
useful to the public in general, and speculators in particular, 
that scientific men really begin to be looked upon as not only 
useful but even necessary members of society. So great indeed 
is their influence that it is loudly called for. 

The institution of the Cambridge and Oxford middle-dass 
examinations, and their obvious success from the first moment 
of their establishment, quieted the public mind for a while, 
but now the craving for education rises stronger than ever, 
intensified as it is by the very success of the middle-class 
examinations. 

The times are gone by when the whole of the public believed 
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p /' in innate knowledge, and hereditary genias and stupidity. 

^ I It iB now found that those can and actually do learn who 

really mean to do so ; and therefore people cry out for more 
intellectual food; and that the thirst thus evinced is for a 
knowledge of a practically useful sort is forcibly shown by the 
avidity with which they devour all that is set before them 
in the shape of cheap scientific books, periodicals, or lectures. 

But why does science supersede classical literature ? Let us 
take a retrospective and cursory view of society at the most 
important stages of civilisation, and then we shall be able to tell 
how much we owe our ancestors, and especially the ancients, 
out of the whole amount of the practically usefiil information 
we possess at the present day. 

Thales, Heraditus, Anaximander, Anaxagoras, what was 
your philosophy? Surely the immortal TvwOi treavrdv was 
your motto ; but how could you know yourself, Thales, who 
ascribed the existence of all things to the creative power of 
water? or you, Heraclitus, who asserted that Jlre was the 
creator ? or you, Anaximenes, who taught your disciples that 
air was the principle of all things? or you, Anaximander, 
who fancied that the universe had manufactured itself out 
of a chaotic mixture of those three things combined with 
earth f 

Poor Anaxagoras! did you not feel bitter against the 
Athenians who exiled you because you held the same views 
as your master, in spite of your belief that there might be a 
spirit distinct from, matter j and acting upon it ? 

Such, then, was the knowledge of the so-called fathers of 
philosophy ! but let us proceed. 

Democritus gave birtihi to the theory of idea-images, which 
Pythagoras defended, and attempted to prove by numbers ; 
then we came to be treated to those melodious strains of 
heavenly music, which his ten celestial bodies produced while 
waiting upon their king and maker — ^the sun. 

I must plead guilty to my inability of saying which is the 
most clever of the following assertions : that of Pythagoras 
who represents the Soul by a number ever shifting from one 
body to another, or that of Pascal who tells us with all the 
coolness of a mathematician, which he really was, that God is 
a mathematical point, continually moving in all directions and 
at the same time, yet everywhere present. What are we to 
understand by those words ? 
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It was by such obscnre arguments that Protagoras, Diagoras, 
and a host of sceptics succeeded in unsettling the minds of 
their contemporaries. 

Then came Socrates and ail his doubts. I wonder whether 
the author of the Cartesian philosophy had more misgivings 
about the reality of his own existence than Socrates. Yet the 
latter was continually urging man to know himself, for he, 
alas ! belieyed in an' immortal soul, the proclamation of which 
creed left him no doubt as to the mortality of his own body, 
on which the grateful Athenians made a most deadly experi- 
ment with hemlock, when the noble philosopher's life was all 
but nearly spent. How are those now treated who openly 
profess the contrary opinion ? Why, they are outlawed ! 

Plato, too, distinguished himself by propounding his theory 
of innate ideas, which we disbelieve, while we admit the testi- 
mony of the senses, which he wisely (?) discarded. 

Aristotle was the real founder of soimd philosophy. There 
was some logic in him, though we do not share all his con- 
clusions ; yet I cannot help thinking I have heard more 
genuine philosophy expressed by men who never heard of 
that philosopher, nor ever were at any school, than Aristotle 
ever knew of. 

Epicurus refused to recognize the noble aspirations of human 
natiu'e. His name is now a by- word by which the sensualist 
is known to many of us. 

Zeno, a Stoic, though once a Peripatetician, had truly faith 
in a Providence, but he had the misfortune to deify Fate. 

Of the Pyrrhonian school very Httle is now known beyond 
the fact that one Sextus Umpiritms lent the latter name to the 
innumerable class of men who work by gtms under the cloak 
of science. 

The Mystics admit that God has direct communication with 
men. Where are ye, sceptics, who call that a mystification ? 

At last came Christ, who sowed the seed of that philosophy 
which every Christian delights to dwell upon. But, oh ! how 
long it has been but empty words to most men ! Let me pass 
over the storms Christianity had to weather tUl it came out 
ixiumphant on the throne of a Constantino. Let me forget, if 
possible, the cruel persecutions with which the ignorance of 
evil times, happily gone by, visited the devout worshipper of 
Q-od and his beloved, merciful Son. 

The writings of the ** Fathers," and the zeal of Peter's sue- 
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# '\m cessors cannot prevent the scluBm of the Greek Church; nor 

# I can the thunders of Borne, together with the combined armies 

of Christendom, arrest a Mahomet in his yictorious exploits. 
Islamism is at the gates of Bome, and the world is again 
plunged into darkness impenetrable. 

Let us close our eyes in order to avoid the sight of all the 
horrors which befell humanity till the invention of the printing- 
press, the barometer, the telescope, and the microscope. Let 
us overlook the holy wars of the Crusades, the acts of valour 
and achievements of the valiant Templars and other lion- 
hearted knights. Bather let our wearied sight and heavy 
heart refresh themselves at the vivifying fountain of the words 
and deeds of a Cranmer, a Luther, a Calvin, a Knox, and a 
host more of such worthies. 

God's own words are made known to His people. The press 
has done it. Bise ye Guttenbergs and Caxtons ; listen to the 
hosannas of a grateful generation. Beformation is accom- 
plished ; praise ye the Lord ! but do not forget the printing- 
press. 

Ancient literature cannot then meet the requirements of the 
practical times in which we Hve, although a certain (anything 
but the practical) part of society considers it downright wicked- 
ness for anyone to say so. 



CHAPTEB in. 

IMPOETAITOE OF A OHAKQB OF SYSTEM. 

We have got rid of many Bomish superstitions, but it is said 
we have still, in our system of education, a great deal of 
flummery for which we are indebted to Popery. "What that 
is will appear in a subsequent chapter. 

Sociely, we are told, owes its members an immense debt, 
i.e.f the most useful system of education which can be provided 
for them ; but though this point is granted by everyone, still 
many make this proviso : you shall have it, Httle by little, a 
smaU bit now and then, for knowledge, especially of a 
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scientific kind, is unfit for sucli babes as you. I grieve to say 
I have beard sucb language over and over again. 

Wbat would we say of a pbysician wbo would refuse to 
prescribe the whole of that dose of medicine which can effect 
at once a complete cure ? Yet society is that physician, and 
its members the patient. Suppose now a debtor, fully able to 
pay his debts, who would only do so by sundry small instal- 
ments, what course would the creditor be Kkely to pursue ? 
Force would be brought into requisition. 

Happily the progress which science has made since the 
days of Charles I. of England and Louis XVI. of France is 
now a sure protection against outrages Kke those practised, 
upon those two ill-fated kings. But we must not dissimulate 
to ourselves the real state of the case ; for though there is no 
danger of bloodshed, there is perhaps something worse to be 
dreaded, namely, the state of moral anarchy into which a 
discontented nation may be plunged. This is no idle dream. 
See our almost empty churches, think of the state of feverish 
excitement which caused the demand for an extension of the 
franchise. Are not the public prints full of matter pregnant 
with the spirit of reform in everything ? Do not even some 
of the most enlightened members of Her Majesty's Cabinet 
give us the example ? Surely we ought to follow it. 

Let the narrow-minded, selfish creatures who suggest that 
the noble lords and gentlemen who adopt such a course only 
do so to secure their return to Parliament at the approach- 
ing elections, hide themselves for shame. StiU I cannot 
help thinking that such an argument would only tend to 
strengthen mine. But I cannot listen to the base insinuations 
of jealousy. 

Bitter are the complaints of the Nonconformists, whom the 
Thirty-nine Articles deprive of almost every benefit offered to 
competitors by the most ajicient and renowned seats of learn- 
ing. Loudly do they proclaim the tyranny of the rule which 
has made Church of England property immense sums of 
money bequeathed to various colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by Eoman Catholics for the diffusion of knowledge. 
Dissent, and of the worst kind too, is on the increase; its 
numbers far exceed those of the Established Church. "Why 
not endeavour to arrest the progress of such a deplorable state 
of things by admitting for the universities Sir J. Pakington's 
Conscience Clause ? for there is no more danger in admitting 
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Disseutere at both those uniTersities thau there is in allowing 
them to avail themaelTes of that privil^e to enter Kationu 
schools, appear at the middle-class examinatioiiB, or get their 
degrees at some niuTersitiea. Are there no Dissenters among 
lawyers, banisters, or even in the Houses of Parliament ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

CnFOinmED SXCRIUINATIONS AGAINST SCHOOLS. 

It cannot be denied that the general standard of classical 
edncation has fallen short of the ezpectationsof Her Majesty's 
Commissioners ; but at the same time it should be borne in 
mind that from the moment that many boys have proTod 
themselves fully equal to the moat sanguine expectations and 
reqiiirements of those learned gentlemen, no blame is to be 
thrown on the schools where those boys were educated. 

The question naturally suggests itself, Why were so many 
boye unsuccessAil ? The answer comes quite as naturally, 
Because the boys were sent to schools that were not intended 
for them — to schools in the pursuits of which they found no 
delight, because they knew full well that the knowledge to be 
got in those schools was not th« sort of knowledge they would 
require in after life. 

Indeed, we are all aware that many send their children to 
certain schools only in order to secure to them bj that means 
an opportunity to associate with others of superior birth and 
greater wealth. Such a course is moat assuredly calculated to 
prove useful to some, as the friendly intercourse oi youth may 
in after life be productive of a deal of good, tbrough the 
patronage that may result from the associations of early life. 

We all know, also, that many parents are deterred from 
sending their offsprin|- to many a good school because the 
friends of the pupils in those very achools are supposed or 
known to be of a lower standing. 

On the other hand, no one is ignorant of the &ct that many 
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boys, and many more young men, have been utterly ruined by 
being made to associate with, others of a higher standing in 
-society. Expensive and independent habits are thus early 
contracted in life, and, as the means to indulge in them after- 
wards are not forthcoming, a miserable existence of disappoint- 
ment, and often despair, is the natural and unavoidable 
consequence. Birds of a feather shoidd flock together. Were 
this axiom acted upon we shoidd hear of fewer complaints 
about the blasted hopes of parents and guardians, or against 
the present system of education. 

Nor can we lose sight of this other fact, namely, that no 
one is obliged to send his yoimg hopeful to any school unless 
he choose to do so. Every one can send his children to special 
schools, where they may be trained for the particular careers 
they respectively wish to foUow. Special schools are already 
numerous ; they will be still more so as soon as there is a 
larger demand for them, for the spirit of speculation is rife 
enough not to let such an occasion go by. Moreover, there 
are at all times numberless experienced tutors who will 
be glad to read with pupils in any subject that may be 
suggested. * 

Therefore, let those whq complain of the want of success on 
the part of their children or wards throw the whole blame 
upon themselves, for, I repeat it, no one is obliged to go to 
any school ; and the mere fact of being there at all implies 
adhesion to the whole course of instruction and discipline 
adopted in that school. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OBJEOTIOKS BAISED AGAmST THE 0LA8SI0S OF GEEEOE 

AND BOME. 

It is not for me to speak in this chapter, as I might be told 
that, had it not been for my acquaintance (imperfect though 
it be) with the aforesaid classics, I could not have held the 
situations which have enabled me to live since I left college. It 
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will Hereford be borne in mind by the reader that, altbongb I 
sometimee epeak in the first person, I only repeat the ideaa of 
others, though in a different and often milder phraseology 
than it has fallen to my lot to be obliged to listen to. 

The general and only complaint is against the enormous 
amount of time spent with so tittle apparent success in the 
Btudy of Greek and Latin. When vill it be understood that 
it is not so much the amount of knowledge of those two 
languages that is aimed at by those who uphold their study, 
as the training of the mind through the labour necessary to 
arrive at anything like proficiency in them ? 

Still the public keeps grumblmg about them somewhat in 
this manner : 

Homer, Xenophon, Virgil, Csesar, and thou too, Cicero, join 
the holy throng of classical writers, and listen to our pro- 
nunciation of your melodious strains ! What ! you do not 
recognize in our mouths the transcendent beauty of those lines, 
which, when in youra, sent such thriUing emotions to the very 
hearts of your contemporaries ? Well, never mind our pro- 
nunciation, as long as we retain your meaning. Kay, say not 
that we have ftdled in ascertaining the exact ideas you intended 
to convey ; for though we possess yarious texts and readings 
of innumerable passages in your works, yet we are sure that 
ours is the only correct one. Marvel not if wirpoc and ^rpa, 
anmw and anima, and a legion more of your learned words 
still are, and ever will be, an inexhaustible source of subjects 
for controversy, for you know full well that those who are 
without the pale of our creed, whether political, religions, or 
other, are sure to disagree with us in everything. 

Moreover have we not received our very knowledge of you 
as a sacred trust from our deserted mother, the Church of 
Borne ? and are we not besides duty-bound to revere those 
works, our very auperfi^al knowledge of which is the chief 
ground of our superiority over our fellow-creatures? Who 
will dare raise his voice against "time-honoured institutionB " 
like this ? Would it not be downright madness to call into 
question the practical use of the labour bestowed on the study 
of the incomparable writings of the ancients ? (Some are 
perverse enough to call those writings "childish rhapsodies." 
Shame upon them !) 

Of course we cannot wonder at the public having snch a 
poor idea of the sacredness of the texts of moat classical works. 
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be they Greek, Latin, Arabic, or others ; for they deny that 
Homer, for instance, ever wrote anything — that Mahomet ever 
wrote the Koran, since he could neither read nor write — that 
even admitting the existence of the 700,000 parchments (!) of 
the Alexandrian library, they were all employed by the Arabs in 
warming aU their baths for many months during the year 641. 
(I hope it wajs during the winter months.) How can we 
wondev, then, if the fourteenth century saw Louis XI., King 
of France, obliged to pawn his plate in order to obtain per- 
mission to copy the only manuscript on medicine possessed by 
!France ! Where were the others ? Li Italy you will say ; 
but " ttmeo Bomanos, et dona ferentes," as a certain Virgil 
woidd have said had he been a Trojan, and the HomEins the 
actual besiegers of immortal Troy, 

It is thus only we can accoomt for the general assertion that 
the Greek and Latin classics are of modem manufacture, for it 
is already confessed by the most clever students of those 
languages, that they were handed down to us by tradition. 
One of the most learned antiquarians goes even so far as to 
say and write that, although those sacred works came to us 
through as many as twenty, and some even forty, generations of 
wandering minstrels, who only knew them fix)m what their 
fathers (tmd their mothers too, I should suppose) had told 
them, yet he has not the slightest doubt but that the ground 
of the said works is the same as that of the original composers, 
and the better to persuade us, he adds, that his memory 
helped him more than his eye, in those passages of the 
manuscripts, which time or imperfect writing had rendered 
illegible. 

Trust, after that, says the practical man, to writings which, 
for thousands of years, have only existed in the memory of a 
lot of ignorant men ! 

Such, then, are the arguments openly put forward against 
the study of Greek and Latin. 

Let me leave aside the dictates of caste, prejudice, and 
interest, and candidly sum up the worth of those arguments. 

1st. We ourselves acknowledge our pronimciation of both 
Greek and Latin to be erroneous. 

2nd. There is not one classical author, parts of whose 
writings have not been dijSerently interpreted by translators of 
different creeds, times, or countries. 

3rd. The useful information to be found in the Greek and 
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Latin classics is null compared with that possessed by the most 
ignorant in our days. 

4th. Mythology is the principal theme of the writers of 
ancient times, and constitutes the chief element of their more 
serious works. 

5th. It is far from evident iiiat those writings are truly the 
work of either the writers, the times, or even the nations to 
whom or which they are ascribed. Indeed most of the» manu- 
scripts cannot be referred to an earlier period than the ninth 
or tenth century after Christ, and therefore it is denied that 
they are the work of persons supposed to have lived at least 
one thousand years before. 

6th. Interpolations, corrections, and mistakes of all sorts 
in the revered texts have been confessed by learned com- 
mentators. 

7th. Any man endowed with common sense thinks, though 
his interests may oblige him to keep such a thought to him- 
self, that it would be infinitely more advantageous for all the 
members of society if the greater part of the time now spent 
in the study of Greek and Latin, and especially the higher 
classics, were devoted instead to the acquisition of the modem 
languages, French more particularly, and the most use^ 
parts of natural science. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

ADVANTAGES DERIVED (OB NOT) BY THE VABIOTTS PROFESSIONS 
AND TRADES FROM THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN. 

The English are a practical people, sir; a nation of shop- 
keepers, sir. We deal in everything, sir. Yes, sir, John 
Bull is a thorough practical man. There is no nonsense about 
him, sir. He has heavy taxes to pay, sir, and he pays them, 
sir, though he may grumble ; but he cannot pay them with 
ideas, sir. He wants something more substantial in return 
for the minions sterling he has to fork out every year, sir. 
Tou do not believe me, sir ; then ask our 
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Statesmen. 

Indeed, the statesman has to deal, not with antiquity, or 
the middle ages, but with the events that take place in his 
own time. Are not ancient laws continually being reformed 
to make them fit the shoulders of the present generation? 
Are not ancient and even modem treaties set aside or trodden 
under foot in spite of our love of antiquity? Did 1852 save 
Denmark from the fate of 1864 ? Did not the treaty of 1815 
die of consumption under the reign of Napoleon III. ? 

On what subjects does the statesman address his constituents 
when he courts their votes, or the House in session time ? 
Just fancy the groans and hisses with which an oration would 
be received by the public if it came from the hustings, and its 
subject was Alexander, Leonidas, or Diogenes! The latter 
gentleman's tub, if full of fine sparkling home-brewed, would 
no doubt prove more acceptable to many of the electors. In- 
deed, the tottering steps, swimming eyes, and etceteras of many 
men at polling places, would give one an idea of copious 
libations, which had the desired effect of settling their doubts 
as to whether they should support a Liberal or a Conser- 
vative. 

Any man who has had his eyes open at a contested election, 
especially if he be an elector who don't care who has his vote, 
can tell you whether it is through the influence of the classics 
that he has been won to the party for which he votes. Let 
electoral agents disclose to view the magical talisman by 
means of which they make so many proselytes during the 
golden days of their harvest. 

Every Englishman is proud of anything that flatters his 
national pride ; but before he will support any measure he 
generally ascertains that it will be of some practical use. 

What was it that, imder a Feel, brought to a successful 
issue the repeal of the com laws? Was it the forensic 
eloquence of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, or the philological 
display of a Quinctilian ? Was it not rather the pressure of 
public opinion, the intensity of which was bordering upon 
sedition r For even so recently as that period it was still the 
practice to view the propriety of granting a reform when 
nothing short of a rebellion was impending. Look at 1848 
in Paris. What drove the Orleans from fiie throne? The 
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i niistake, and, BurpTieiiig to say, while a Ouizot was Louis- 
ippe'e rigM hand. 

'e have srown -wiser since. Ck>yenimeut takes the initiatiTe 
atters of reform. They propose — ^we trust they will cany 
May it not be seven years before we find out what sudi 
uses mean ? Surely the public are very distrustful. 
Umerston, Eussell, Derby, Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, 
all of you who have won for yourselves a world-wide fame 
our labours in the public cause, confess that it is through 
 knowledge of the interests which you represent in Par- 
ent, and not through the classios. 

le able Under Secretary who was lately compelled to 
;d, on account of his friendship towards an Italian refugee, 
to thank actual circumstances for it. I wonder how 
land would have treated this case a few years before the 
,e of Waterloo. A ciTic crown would have been awarded 
icient times. 

The Legal Frofstsion. 

dges, barristers, solicitors, in a word, lawyers of every 
ee, come and stand before the bar of public opinion, and 
ire before that potent tribunal, whether your successee in 
'ariouB Law Courts and Inns are the result of your know- 
i of the classics. 

lat part of the public who envy you say that all your 
om lies in your wig; not so we, for we can make an 
late of the merit there is in knowing how to turn to the 
best advantage every circumstance &Tourable to your case, 
!n being able to blacken with the most horrid dyes every- 
; contrary to the interests of your clients. 
11 us, if you please, where you learnt all those appro- 
e figures with which you adorn all your speeches. IVay, 
t your master Cicero, or any other of the ancient worthies 
taught you? Did you draw your striking ai^uments 
the writings of that mighty king of old, wisest of aU 
lind? No, you did not, for we remember your first 
IS, when the remembrance of the classics was uppermost 
3ur memory. We saw you fretting, anxious, almost 
le to give utterance to a single word, not from shyness, 
ver, for you were fast enough out of court, but because 
had not yet learnt sufBdeutly well the lu^ of proving 
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white that which in reality is black. Dialectics have become 
more famOiar to you since. And now that you have reached 
the top of the tree, you bestow on the young tyros the same 
kind of smiles that once made you quake, and look down. 
Do not say that it was through your acquaintance with the 
classics, but rather confess that it was your dose investigation 
of all the circumstances connected with the cases entrusted to 
your sagacity that raised you to that degree of eminence 
and wealth, which cause the admiration and envy of your 
yoimger brethren. 

Let us question all the members of the bar, and we shall 
see how much they remember of that splendid Jm Itomanum, 
which is the foundation of our code of laws, whatever may be 
affirmed to the contrary. 

Ah ! the fable of the otstee will never grow old. But 
what gave rise to it ? The inspiration of the moment, the 
acumen for which lawyers are justly celebrated, and nothing 
else. 

Beyond the getting of their briefs or licences, Greek and 
Latin are useless for lawyers, high and low. 

The Army and Na/oy. 

Marshals, generals, admirals, and aU the noble throng 
whose very lives are continually jeopardised in the defence of 
the interests of your beloved country, we challenge you to 
fight, not with rifle, gun, or Gkeek fire, but with the more 
dangerous weapon called reason. We fear not your two- 
edged sword — commission after exeimination ; on the contraay, 
it is against that very ineJ0B.cient weapon of yours that we 
intend aU our fire to be directed. What do we care for your 
rank, birth, wealth, or courage? We have laid our mines 
right under your camp ; only one spark of the electric fluid, 
and we wiU blow you all up, without the slightest danger to 
ourselves. But as you are a set of brave fellows, who will- 
ingly make of yourselves targets for the enemy to shoot at, 
and as there is no need of a useless sacrifice of life, we call 
upon you to surrender. Fear nothing beyond the loss of your 
two-edged sword, for we abhor bloodshed and slavery alike. 
Aye, more, we war for the good of oiir. conquered foes. Ah ! 
you surrender ; we are heartily glad of it. 

So you confess that none of y6ur great achievements are 
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n il due to your knowledge of Qreek and Latin. You are willing 

if I to admit that the ''retreat of the ten thousand" and the 

I conquests of Alexander are nothing compared to the deeds of 

OsBsar. You no longer object to Mahomet being considered 
greater than either, while he himflftlf ginks into insignificance 
before Louis XIY., and iliat all of them are unworthy to undo 
the strings of Napoleon I. or Wellington's shoes. You are 
now prepared to recognize the new tactics pursued in more 
modem times by Garibaldi and others, and lastly that you are 
overawed by the doings of the Alabamas and the Kearsagee ; 
in short, that warfare, as carried on in our days, is entirely 
different from that spoken of in the classics. 

We are glad to find you acknowledge also that the time 
you were made to spend in learning those classics would have 
been more profitably employed for your own and your country's 
sake had it been devoted to the study of geometry, geodesy, 
chemistry, physics, physiology, hygiene, and the living lan- 
guages. 

Indeed, although you could read a German or a French 
book, yet you could not speak those languages, while you 
were fighting side by side, and for the same cause, with men 
who spoke them. 

Your soldiers and sailors were dying through the want of 
proper precautions, and your conscience smote you, because, 
notwithstanding the love you had for them, it was beyond 
your power to ofier them any relief. Is this to be wondered 
at, when we consider your comparatively absolute ignorance 
of the natural sciences and their practical bearings. 

The victories which have immortalized your names would 
not have been purchased so dearly had it been otherwise, but 
it was not your fault, for you had satisfied ail the require- 
ments of the system. 

The Artillery and Eoyal Engineers are better off, do you 
say? Why so? Because purchase-money cannot get admittance 

into their ranks. Why not, then, adopt the same course for 
every department of Her Majesty's Service ? 

And now, my brave fellows, we have done with you; go in 
peace, for tempus fugit, as they say in the classics, and we 
want a word with 

The Medical Profession. 
Were I living in the time of Moli^re I should most probably) 
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like his contemporaries, fear to say anything against the 
faculty, lest the members of that omnipotent body should 
threaten me with aU. the diseases of their interminable 
catalogue. But happily ** JVbtw avons changi tout cela,^^ Yes, 
*' we have changed all that." 

Still there are now, as then, numberless Sangrados, and an 
equally gullible public, as the princely fortunes of many 
medical men can testify ; and if a farther proof of the gulli- 
bility of the public be wanted, it will be found sufficient to 
refer to the fact that one single patented article of medicine 
(what a misnomer!) requires upwards of seven millions of 
boxes every year to pack it in. (Ask a certain HoUoway, 
somewhere near Temple Bar). 

Why is the public, from the highest to the lowest, so grossly 
imposed upon r Because of their ignorance of the most simple 
facts in natural science. 

Yet I am continually told that both the physician and the 
surgeon are required to know something of the classics, 
otherwise they could not get their diplomas ; and so they do, 
for imless they are able to read a little of Celsus' Latin no 
diploma wiU be granted them, though every Candidate were 
able to repeat word for word in Engfish, not only Celsus', but 
even the whole legion of medical theories that have been pro- 
pounded since the creation of man. 

Alchemy is the worthy mother of medicine, and the Arabs 
were the first to practice them both (so at least our records tell 
us). "Why then are not the medical men of the present time 
required to study, first, Arabic ? Most likely because it is 
of too hermetical a nature for both examiners and candidates. 

Medicine, till the discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by Harvey, was looked upon as one of the branches of the 
hlach art, and well it might, for nothing but mourning could be 
the consequence of man's ignorance of the composition and 
organization of the human and every other living body. 
Man had been created nearly six thousand years before he 
was cognizant of the fact that the blood of his body circulated 
in it. The cause of animal heat was not even so much as 
hinted at till after the discovery of oxygen by Priestley and 
Scheele, and the subsequent labours of the incomparable 
Lavoisier. The nineteenth century is ushered in before man 
is aware of the startling fact that he is made of the same 
substances as those he treads upon. 
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. ' Until nearly the end of the eighteenth ceutuiy, air, water, 

:_^ ' fire, and earth were supposed to be the only four elementary 

liV i> Bubstances of which our globe is made (Arietotle knew as 

■' much), yet strange to eay none of those substances are 

F elements, and man, man endowed with reason, man spumed 

E the idea of being made of those rery substances, in spite of all 

the evidence that continually forced itself upon him. Is it 
not wonderful how thinking man could account for the increase 
in the size of his body, without the thought ever presenting 
itself that his food migki be the canae ? How many are there 
at the present moment who do not believe that from year to 
year the whole of the human body (with a very trifling excep- 
tion) is entirely changed 1 and yet it is a fact that can Se again 
demonstrated with aa much clearness as that two and two 
added together make four. 

Nearly seventy elementary sabstances are now known, and 
most of their properties beyond question ; but medicine cannot 
avail herself of those glorious discoveries, for there is a phar- 
 macopceia which binds the members of the medical profession, 

under certain penalties, to jn^scribe or administer the 
compounds which it advocates for the relief of pain and 
(questionable) cure of eveiy manner of disease. 

Does any one take a patent, provisional or otherwise, for 
any medicinal preparation, he is a qvaok, until the leading 
members of the profession find it advantageous to prescribe or 
di^ense the same. 

When I was first initiated into the arcana of medicine, a 

— ' friend of mine, a surgeon of some forty years' standing, told 

me a tale intended to illustrate the difierence between a quack 

doctor and a regular practitioner. The story ran somewhat 

as follows: — 

, A celebrated physician, whose skill had wrought almost 

miracles, finding it impossible not only to keep his carriage, 

'' bnt even to make both ends meet, went to a friend of his 

(a quack), who drove his carriage and pair and lived in a 

splendid house of a most fashionable district, to ask him how 

he managed to be so successful. The quack quietly referred 

^ him to hie window, and told him to examine how many sensiile 

people would pass within a given time out of a number of 

passers by. The regular practitioner, having complied with 

so simple a request, was asked, at the expiration of the given 

time,' how many people had gone by. About one hundred, 
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was the reply. How may sensible folks did you recognize 
among tliat number ? was the next query. I can't exactly say, 
was 5ie candid rejoinder. Fifty? was the next question. 
N — no, was the unwilling reply. Twenty, and ten, were 
next suggested, with the same negative answer. At last it 
was agreed on both sides that there were five sensible people 
out of the one hundred that had been imlucky enough to pass 
before the said window. Well, said the successful Hippocrates 
to unsuccessful Esculapius, you attend the five sensible people 
and I get fees £rom the ninety-five others. 

The above tale needs no comment. 

The pharmacopoaia is written in Latin (!), physicians there- 
fore write their prescriptions in that language, of which most 
chemists and druggists are wholly ignorant. No wonder then 
that we hear of continual accidents, some fatal, others more or 
less injurious. Surgeons dispense their own medicines, but 
they seem afiraid to tell the name of their mirific preparations. 
Look at their labels, what do they say ? — ** The mixture to be 
taken" (we leave aside the shaken), etc., '^the draught," 
"the powder," "the embrocation," "the pill," etc., "as 
before." 

What would we say of any tradesman sending in a bill 
worded thus : — 

The goods, etc., or, The goods as before £26 5 

Should we not require that tradesman to give us the par- 
ticulars, or state the items of his laconic bill ? Tet we do 
nothing of the kind with the medical man. Oh ! wonderful 
power of faith coupled with ignorance ! 

Let us not forget that the Latin of the pharmacopoeia is 
mostly of modem manufacture ; and we call that Latin ! ! ! 
This reminds me of a portrait of Titian, which a gentleman 
once told me had been photographed by Titian himself. I was 
rude enough to suggest that his informant was, or might have 
been, mistaken, and it is thus, and through that only, that I 
can conceive my being reminded that " Photography " is a 
Greek word, and therefore the Greek Titian must have been 
acquainted with it. But on that particular day I was doomed 
to be reminded of my ignorance, for my worthy £dend con- 
cluded by saying, "you will deny next that the Egyptians 
invented reaping machines, such as we have them now, 
though it is well and eloquently stated in Pliny." I bowed 
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my bead under the veight of such arguments. How could a 
fool Hke me argue with so learned a gentleman, especially as 
he paid me one hundred a-year to teach his children better ? 
StiU I maintain that the time spent by the medical profeaaion 
on the study of Greek and Latin were better applied to the 
study of all the branches of natural science. 

We all admire a skUhd surgeon, a sound physiologist, a 
friend of hygiene and dietetiea, though we flatty deny that 
their highly useful calling is, in the least degree, benefited by 
any amount of knowledge of the claseics. 

Poeti and Nottluh. 

Foete, sensation novelists, and play writers, etc., I humbly 
beseech you to take in good part whatever remarks may be 
Bu^ested by your several calEngs. 

The mind, we ure all aware, reg^uires relaxation after the 
turmoil and fatigues of a laborious day. Some seek that 
relaxation in theatres, concert-rooms, balls, soirees, &c., &c. ; 
others prefer the quiet home or fireside, and find tbe objects 
of their wish in the perusal of some novel, comedy, tragedy, 
or the poetical efEusions of aome dreamer. 

! ye, whose ambitious muse cannot think of any region 
lower than the very top of Pamasaus, or whom the flight of 
her wild im^inations carriea to the unknown empyrean 
regions, listen for one moment to this short story, or fable. 

An astronomer, or astrologer, on a flne summer's evening 
(telescopes were not yet invented) when the cool breeze (it was 
in a tropical climate) and the cloudlesa sky invited out all 
those who indeed think that "the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the flrmament showeth his handiwork," an astro- 
nomer, I repeat, went out for an evening walk (how very 
prosaic). I'he evening dew was bringing down all the 
perfumes and fragrance which innumerable flowers had sent 
up to heaven as a thanksgiving ofiering to the Creator of all 
things. The very melody of the morning hymn seemed to 
hover around the winged and creeping things that had poured 
forth their aoul at the first rays of the morning aun ; and the 
lowing of the cattle, and the bleating of the Iambs, seemed to 
warn their herdsman of the approaches of the ravishing wolf. 
(That is worse stQl). Yet the phUosopher thought not of aU 
that. His attention was wholly engrossed by the display that 
seemed to hang so dose over his head. With upturned face 
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did lie saimter along undisturbed, till the cry was raised, 
"Beware of the ditch;" but he heeded it not, he was so 
wrapped up in his contemplations ! so down he went in the 
middle of the mud, waddling in the mire. (How very shock- 
ing for the sensitiveness of his silk stockings!) The good- 
natured boor, who had so kindly warned him of the danger, 
got him out of his unphilosophical, and anything but poetical 
predicament, and left him, saying, **You wiU find nearer 
home subjects for reflection and study, which are far more 
useful, far more poetical, far more practical and Christian-like 
than aU you can guess about the destiny of man, as revealed 
by the stars." 

The peasant had, some people think, more knowledge in his 
little finger (I hope it was clean) than the astronomer in his 
whole body, because the former thought first of necessary 
things, whilst the latter considered them as nought. 

Well may the ignorant ask where the 3rd or 7th heavens 
are. The hungry stomach wiU not, because he cannot, un- 
derstand a metaphysical breakfast, dinner, or supper. He 
cannot see beyond his present wants, and surely, till we 
have satisfied those wants we are no better than he. 

Ah ! we need not leave this earth, nor even have recourse 
to fiction, in order to find subjects pregnant with interest, 
subjects the recital of which is sufficient to bring tears to the 
eyes of the most hardened sinner. But, alas ! many do not 
believe me. Let those go to a single representation of " The 
Streets of London," or ** The Ticket-of-leave Man," or if they 
should object to enter a theatre let them merely open their 
eyes and lend an attentive ear, and they wiU see and hear 
those two (and a great many other) sensation pieces acted 
under their very noses. 

Do we want heroes or heroines, criminals of every dye, age, 
and sex, let us go to Houndsditch, St. Giles, the Seven Dials, 
"Whitecross Street, the New Cut, the Mall, Eegent Street, 
Itotten Row, in fact anywhere, and we shall find more poetical 
subjects than the most complacent muse could ever suggest. 

Poet Laureate, art thou at a loss for a noble theme for thy 
next poem ? Look not for the ghosts of Dickens's Christmas 
carols, rather foUow, as others often do, any picture of honest 
poverty. Find an excuse to get admission into their wretched 
abodes, than which many a dog-kennel is far more comfort- 
able. Oo in as a friend, and gain the confidence of the 
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inmates by sympathiziiig with, their misery, and thou shalt 
find them as noble-minded as any of thy fellow-creatures. 
Practise again the art of doing good in that Ohristiaii m^anner 
thou knowest so well, listen to the heart-rending tales of woe 
and misery, self-denial and devotion, crown the whole with 
the religious, Christ-like resignation which beams in the very 
eyes of those afSicted brethren of thine, and thou shalt have a 
poem which will be not only bought but also read and re-read 
by countless tearful eyes, and thus thou shalt open the inex- 
haustible fountain of charity, which is only waiting for a 
proper demand to pour forth its invaluable waters. Thus also 
thou shalt have no need of torturing thy brain in deciphering 
all those dusty and musty manuscripts, or printed records of 
events, or legends which times long gone by, and never more 
to return, have bequeathed to our learned contemporary lovers 
of ancient lore. 

Perhaps thou art afraid thy heroes will belong to a too 
humble class of society. Be re-assured on this point. The 
very neglect of the poor, and the tyranny of many foreign 
countries, have overthrown crowned heads innumerable, and 
the convulsions of every kind which continually desolate the 
kingdoms of this world, have sent to hospitable England 
enough of the chivalrous element to satisfy the most inunode- 
rate desire on that head. 

All ye, who wield the pen in such a masterly manner — 
Dickens, Dumas, Lamartine, Longfellow, V. Hugo, Sala — ^give 
the lash to all the vices of society, praise and extol to the 
skies the virtues of your fellow countrymen. Millions of 
anxious readers axe eagerly watching the coming out of your 
persuasive strokes of eloquence, and to admire the truthful, life- 
like portraits which your appropriate expressions paint more 
faithfully and completely than the united genius of Eaphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Murillo, Van Dyck, and Eubens could do 
with their paints and brushes. Fear not the enchanting 
strains of the Mendelssohns, the Handels, the Beethovens, 
the Meyerbeers, the Haydns, the Eossinis, the Balfes, or even 
the Paganinis, for your music is far more melodious and in 
harmony with human feelings than any ever produced by any 
mortal hand or any instrument how perfect soever. 

Look not for inspiration in ancient writings, for Bacine is 
well nigh forgotten, and Milton scarcely read ; SchiUer, Dante, 
and Shakspere.more spoken of than perused. Few care for 
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Homer or Virgil; and Gil Bias, as well as Telemaclms, has 
had the fate of Don Quixote. 

The present is what people care for, then let not the past 
absorb so much of your attention. Eemember that only those 
who boast of a complete library, and your friends, together with 
your enemies, buy your works on antiquity. Above all be 
persuaded that very few read them besides those whose duty 
it iJ9 either to praise them or find fault with them. 

Write for the million, not for the few. Those who already 
possess a good education are too much engaged to peruse your 
works on subjects which are familiar to them ; it is only the 
many whose ignorance gives them plenty of leisure time who 
can be expected to read much, and they are the ones who 
cannot understand the worth of your books ; imless they refer 
to the present time and the actual state of sodeiy. 

Ths Teachers of Greek and Latin. 

Teachers of Greek and Latin of eveiy degree or standing, I 
appe£il to you. Add your testimony to mine, to lay before 
an impartial tribunal all the misery arising from our being 
obliged to teach the classics. Tell them how often and how 
bitterly you have grieved at the sad result of many years of 
anxious and laborious toil. Be not afraid to confess, since 
Her Majesty's Commissioners of the Committee of Council on 
Education have given you the example, that all your exertions 
in behalf of your pupils in this department have, in most cases, 
turned out a complete failure. Think not, however, that I 
Bide with those who say that it is the fault of the teachers if 
no better result is attained. 

Indeed the experience of many a year has convinced me that 
the system is alone to blame. And when I say the system, let 
it be understood that I do not mean the method of teaching 
Greek and Latin, but rather the mistaken idea that we cannot 
do with less of that part of a gentleman's education. 

That the actual method of teaching the classics is good, no 
ampler proof can be required than the very success of the 
comparatively few who were taught at the same time and by 
the same masters as the many unsuccessful ones. Neverthe- 
less I must add, for the sake of the unthinking part of the 
public, that nothing but unremitting and excessively hard 
work, well-directed of course, can make a scholar either in the 
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classics or anything elfie. Hoir few, alas, cam make up their 
minds to confess thie truth. Indeed, do not the remarks we 
continually hear prove that at least one part of society act 
on the conviction (vhich I am sure they have not) that in 
order to make- a scholar of a boy it ia sufficient to pay his 
expenses at a good school. 

When will it be admitted by every one that it is only 
through indefatigable and veil-directed labour that one can 
hope and is sure to succeed in any kind of work, be it in- 
tellectual or manual ? 

The behef in innate abiUty or inability for knowledge, like 
that in the infallibility of the Church of Rome, has been 
blotted out of our creed by the gigantic strides which science 
has made of late years. Our annals record the wonderful 
discoveries and incomparable works of the Peels, the Davys, 
the Talbote, the Stephensons, and the Faradays. Phrenology 
la now on its way to the kingdom of oblivion, for none now 
beheve in it but the narrow-minded, along with those who 
feast on flattery, and the professors of that vile art. 

Still, the Commissioners previously referred to inform us that 
most of the pupils of the public schools they have examined 
cannot translate, even creditably, passages of the works they 

frofesB to have read, much less authors whom they never read 
efore. There should, I think, be very little "fuss" made 
about that, for my peregrinations among the civilised countries 
have taught me that Great Britain stands, "for all that," 
second to no other country in the world for elaesical attain- 
ments. 

I would consider It a sin on my part were I to conceal or 
keep to myselt' the reasons to which the public ascribe the 
fiiilure so bitterly complained of in this coimtry. 

And first of all let it be observed that the amount of snceess 
on the part of boys in any one branch of instruction is in 
direct ratio to the amount of interest or pleasure afforded by 
the subject to be studied. Indeed most boys must grow to 
be almost young men before they can be convinced of the 
advantages to be derived from a thorough knowledge of any 
one Bubj eot, natural science excepted. It is only those who can 
be made to feel the necessity of learning that for which they 
have no natural inclination, who are really successful to the 
extent we have a right to expect after the labour and care we 
have bestowed upon them. 
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Every possible means has been resorted to to render the 
study of iSie Greek and Latin classics as attractive as possible, 
every one knows with how much success. Indeed, when a 
boy has waded through the declensions and conjugations, 
when he has been admitted into the very sanctuary of syntax, 
and has at last begim the very arduous ascent of Parnassus, 
he never(Jieless fancies he has purchased very dearly the 
advantage of reading in the so-caUed original languages the 
nursery tales of Bomulus and Bemus, and the like. He is 
disgusted at being treated like a baby, for ho cannot believe, 
for instance, that a famished wolf, driven by hunger to desert 
her own suckling ofDapring, should, could, or would, of her 
own accord, act as wet-nurse to the deserted twins of a young 
vestal. (0, Morality, where art thou ?) 

The noble aspirations of the unsophisticated young mind 
revolt at the very idea of the infamous means adopted by the 
founders of the ** immortal city" to procure to themselves as 
wives the daughters and very wives of their too-confident or 
unsuspecting neighbours. It is in vain for us to teU the 
young tyro that men knew no better in those days ; he cannot 
help looking with abhorrence on the misdeeds of those mis- 
creants. And however much he may admire the noble sacrifice 
of the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, still he cannot 
faU. to be struck with the fact that cunning carried away the 
palm, and his whole nature revolts at the idea of the blood 
with which the victor unnecessarily, wantonly, bctrbarously, 
and unnaturaUy stained his hands when the combat was 
over. 

The admiration of the young reader may glow with im- 
wonted brightness when he reads that a spy, having murdered 
the wrong victim, punishes his guilty hand by holding it over 
burning coal in the camp of lus captors ; but will not his 
indignation be roused when he beholds a king, who is con- 
siderate enough not to say, ** murder all my chief enemies," 
but who quietly takes tibte messenger to the g£irden of his 
"palace" to show him how nicely, readily, and quickly he 
can cut off the heads of the tallest poppies ? This is euphem- 
ism of a practical kind, or else I do not know what is meant 
by that figure. 

Phoebus driving the sun may have appeared ingenious to 
Ovid, but Baron Munchausen discarded such tales. 

Is it not ridiculous to talk to a child of the elegant, eloquent. 
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ukd incomparable maimer in iriucli we are told that the giants 
heaped mountain upon mountain, Pelion upon Osea, to besiege 
_ Olympus, or rather Jupiter and all tihe gods that waited upon 
him ? Just think of uie delight a boy must feel when he is 
able to say such admirable things in all the dialects of the 
ancient Greeks. 

Then give the innocents mind an idea of the fratricidal wars 
which once desolated Thebes— XoXtTrot yap jnJXi^oi aSckfuv — 
nor forget to let him know the works of Hercules. Ask either 
Homer or Vii^ to tell him all about the Trojan war and the 
famous wooden (rocking-) horse, the travels of Ulyseefl, the 
foundation of Carthage and the history of her first queen ; go 
even the length of allowisg him to follow a, certain fellow into 
tho lower regions, in case he should wish to go there and bring 
back into this "vale of tears" any one dear to him, whose 
earthly existence had been cut short by the scissors of inexor- 
able destiny. Let him be warned to have a return ticket in 
the shape of a sop for Cerberus and a se<u>nd farthing to pay 
his fare back at die ferry-boat to cross the black river. And 
lest he should be tantalieed to look back, let him be informed 
of the injunctions received on a similar journey by a certain 
Theseus. 

The public calls all that trash, hasA, Aumbi^. Whatever it 
may be, let us remember that the whole can be had translated 
into the moat elegant English at a merely nominal price, as 
well as every one of the more serious works which Aristotle, 
Xenophon, the Fathers, Pausanias, Euclid, Cteaar, Pliny, 
Horace, Cicero, and others are said to have handed down to 
lis for onr edification. 

Pree-thinkers — there are not a few of them, especially if we 
are to add to their number, as Dr. J. Pye Smith would have 
us do, all " mathematidane and men of science (who are at the 
same time totally irreligious men)" * — free-thinkers, I repeat, 
onblushingly maintain that the present generation perseveres 
in the teachmg of the classics in order the better to prepare 
the youthful mind for the reception of the more startling facis 
recorded in the holy writings. Surely Dr. Colenao and many 
of the authors of " Essaj^ and Reviews," together with M. 
Eenan, justify such an assertion, without its being necessary 
to call into requisition the testimony of a Frederic Hi & 

* Fitet Lines of Cliriatifl]i Theology, page 120. 
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Yoltaire, a Lord Bolingbroke, a Thomas Paine, and a legion 
moie of such writers. 

However despicable an opponent may appear, still he has a 
certain amount of influence on a certain part of the pubHc, 
and I, for one, think it were better to silence them by 
granting their requests, as there is not the slightest danger 
of an increase of atheism through the suppression of the 
higher classics in schools. On the contrary science wiU make 
more converts to Ghiistianity than the classics ever did or can 
make. 

Babelais, of learned and satirical memory, tells us that a 
certain scholar, having been condemned to death, was offered 
his pardon on condition that he should read a certain book. 
The offer was, of course, accepted at once with the very best 
thanks of the recipient of so magnanimous an offer. The 
poor culprit, we are told, had not perused one-tenth of the 
said book before its dulness acted so powerfully on his mind 
that he begged to be put to death at once, rather than to be 
obliged to endure any longer the mental torture inflicted upon 
him by the perusal of the said book. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of Eabelais' statement, but I am sure most men would 
rather go to sleep than read, and much less study (unless they 
are obliged) any of those works whose childish or abstract 
character causes them to be found so useful to petty dealers to 
wrap their wares in. 

It is true there comes a time when the boy, having grown 
into the young man, sees the necessity of applying himself 
with all his energy to the study of those things a fair know- 
ledge of which will enable him to get at the goal his fiiends 
have pointed out to him ; but if cricket, foot-ball, and skating 
have lost some of their empire over him, there are now new 
attractions which scarcely ever fail to entice him into the 
meshes of theiy treacherous nets. Fencing, boating, boxing, 
smoking, aye, and drinking too, are now more favourite themes 
than classics or even divinity. 

But there is another irresistible magnet whose attractive 
power no young man ever could resist, namely love. I 
cannot say more on this subject than this: — I have known 
many promising scholars who, though crack swordsmen, yet 
were completely foiled in their prospects by the enticing manners 
of the " ladies of the creation." 

Talk not of classics to independent young men, rather mention 
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to them the moat fashionable tailor, glover, haii-dresser, shoe- 
maker, or jeweller ; tell them of the most renowned pngUiet, 
or race-horse ; show them where to gei the strongest dgars, 
the beet wines, the prettiest girls, then you will win their love, 
whereas yon will be an object of ridicule if you attempt to 
enforce upon them more Greek or Latiii than is actually 
necessary not to be turned out of the school, hall, or college. 

The Manufaetwvrt and IVadetmen. 

Heads of commercial establiahments, bankers, manufax;- 
turers, merchants, traders in any and every imaginable article, 
tell us how much of your iucalculable wealth is due to the 
classical attainments possessed by either yourselves, your 
engineers, chemists, clerks, foremen, shopmen, warebousemen, 
ot apprentices. 

TeU us, ye cotton princes, what you were before the 
Jacquarda, the Feels, &c. Bailway contractors and share- 
holders, what were you before the days of Stephenson P What 
was trade, compared to what it is now, before the numer- 
ous branches of natural science bad taught ua where and how 
to procure cheap coal, cheap iron, cheap lead, cheap copper, 
cheap vessels, cheap railways, cheap tdegraphs, cheap stuffl 
and dyes, cheap chemicals, cheap scientific inetrumentB, dieap 
manure, cheap buildings, cheap bread ? Did the Greeks and 
the Bomane bequeath to you any of those blessings ? Was it 
through a knowledge of their languages that you got them ? 
Was it their wisdom that suggested even the possibility of 
their being brought into existence ? Not a bit of it ; on the 
contrary, Greek and Latin were the innocent caus^ that 
thousands of generations passed away without enjoying them. 
How could it be otherwise, seeing that the few who had it in 
their power to get knowledge were made to spend their time 
and money in the acquisition of philological knowledge, whilst 
the stoke, poison, or, worse still, torture were ever staring at 
the face ofthoae who had courage enough to attempt to read 
aright the godly book of nature. 

Guttenberg gave us the printing-press, and innumerable 
students of nature gave ua printing paper. Subsequent labours 
in the same fruitful fields gave us cheap books— cheap books 
gave us cheap useful knowledge. To dieap printing then be 
all glory, for it is only through that agency that inventive 
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genius can make iiseM discoyeries known to the capitalist. 
And now who will be bold enough to assert that our high 
degree of civilisation is not due to the joint action of genius 
and capital, both of which are the creatures of cheap books, 
the existence of which is only due to the patient and inde- 
fatigable study of natural substances and the various ways of 
using them. 

Look in any manuscript anterior to the discovery of printing, 
and see whether you can find in it the description of the 
machines or engines which we can now see working for our 
comforts any day we may feel so disposed. Machines for 
printing in letter-press, copper-plate, stone, or on calico ; 
machines for making paper; machines for drying, glazing, 
stereotyping, type-foundmg, binding, stamping, endorsing, 
copying, embossing, ploughing, sowing, reaping, thrashing, 
wfiiioling, crushiig,^grindin| scutchi^^^^ carding, hackHn|; 
roving, slubbing, bleaching, curling, spinning, winding, spool- 
ing, sizing, warping, piming, dressing, folding, weaving, sew- 
ing, measuring, plaiting, binding, braiding, cording, wringing, 
mangling, knitting, bottling, corking, blowing, pumping, con- 
densing, dredging, boring, planing, rolling, shaping, grooving, 
drilling, turning, slotting, punching, cutting, sawing, thick- 
nessing, moulding, mortising, tenoning, &c., &c. ; not io speak 
of steam engines, steam hammers, steam cranes, steam &c.'s ; 
photographic and other cameras ; theodolites, dumpy and 
other levels; thermometers, barometers, pyrometers, photo- 
meters, anemometers, gasometers, lactometers, hydrometers ; 
ice-making machines, soda-water machines ; brick, tile, and 
drain-pipe machines; air-pumps; stereoscopes, stethoscopes, 
microscopes, telescopes, gyroscopes, physioscopes, pseudoscopes, 
phenakistoscopes, iriscopes, stereomonoscopes, kaleidoscopes; 
thaumatropes, kalotropes, photodromes; galvanic batteries, 
electric£il machines, induction coils, electric telegraphs, and a 
legion more. 

Are we indebted for any of those to a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin ? and yet our earthly comforts and happiness are 
made of, or dependent upon, some or all of those very things, 
the invention of most of which has taken place within the last 
hundred years. 

What should we do now without glass ? Did the ancients 
know it? What should we do without coal and coal-gas? 
Had the ancients any idea of either ? Talk of Attic salt — the 
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whole of it cannot be oompaxed, in point of usefulness, to a 
pinch, of that which the sea, or our salt mines and springs 
yield to us in such enormous quantities. 

** Washy stuff;" yes, it may be washy ; but the fact remainfl 
that the ancients wanted some of our modem soap to wash all 
the uncleanness of many of their writings, and a little of our 
sugar to sweeten the bitterness with which they treated almost 
every one of their contemporaries who happened to look at the 
practical side of things. " Tinsel ;" yes, as much as you please ; 
but all the standard gold and silver of antiquity cannot be 
compared to our electro-plated or gilt goods, either for sterling 
worth or practical use. 

What good does trade derive from the Greek and Latin 
classics ? In the words of a printer, whose veracity I have no 
reason to doubt, I must say that they contribute about one, 
while the remainder contributes about one thousand, towards 
the support of the paper manufacturer, binder, printer, book- 
seller, and publisher put together, and comparatively nothing 
at all to the other trades. 

How do the various manufacturers manage to form the 
workmen whose hands produce all the glorious things, the 
display of which we so much admire, wherever they are seen / 
Are those men first taught how to work in the manner and 
style of the ancients, then in the style of the middle ages, and, 
when skilful enough, at last permitted to manufacture the 
articles that are now in demand ? Where is the manufacturer 
who would follow such a course ? who would waste his mate- 
rials, money, and time in useless practices ? Show him to ma> 
and I give in at once. 

" There is nothing new under the sun." Let, then, the 
ancients tell me how to manufacture a sewing-machine, a 
lightning conductor, or a locomotive. 

The workman is at once made to work at that which is now 
practically useftil ; thus he is almost a perfect workman at the 
age of twenty. 

What does the student of Gh*eek and Latin know at the 
same age ? Comparatively nothing ; for he has been made to 
waste his energies, money, and time in learning a lot of absurd 
tales, which have no practical bearing — Whence his little use in 
society beyond his proving an easy prey to the schemes of his 
more practical feUow-creatures, on whom he throws all the 
blame, when he finds out he is their victim. Surely there 
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are rogues; but there would be fewer if there were fewer 
simpletons. He is not easily taken in who, abnost horn his 
infancy, has been taught to look at the practical side of things, 
and such are the only men fit for trade. Any commercial man 
will prefer the shrewd, sharp lad to the classical or mathe- 
matical scholar, be he ever so clever. 

The Clergy. 

Faithful to the proverb that we should keep the choicest bit 
for the last, I have deferred speaking of the clergy till now, 
though by right they ought to have come first. 

AVhat advantage do the clergy derive from both Latin and 
Greek? 

Of course, they cannot be ordained imtil they have satisfied 
certain examiners that they possess a certain amount of clas- 
sical lore. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the use of all that knowledge ? 
Is it intended to enable them to preach sermons full of classical 
allusions, which not one in a thousand of their hearers either 
remembers or ever knew ? It were well for every minister to 
know how the greater part of their congregations look upon 
such sermons. Here is a specimen. Says farmer Dullun 
to his steward Sharpe: "Wall, whot d'ye think of our new 
parson's preachin?" Says knowing steward, with a knowing 
wink and a toss of the head, " First rate, for I couldn't make 
anythink on it." 

It is by such sermons that the uneducated are driven away 
firom places of w^orship, especially in villages and small towns. 
The evil is less in the fashionable districts of large towns, for 
the poor could not afford to get sittings in such places, and the 
well-to-do but uneducated tradesman is driven by his utter 
inability to feel interested in the sermon, to turn his unwilling 
thoughts to the money-making schemes of the coming week. 
It is owing to such a practice, that many have gone over to 
the Mormons and the like; whilst others keep away from 
Church, become the votaries of the " glass," or worse still, 
downright infidels. 

What message did Christ send to the Baptist? **The 
gospel is preached to the poor." Happily many obey the 
divine command, and we love to hear the homely Saxon, that 
miost expressive language, which every Briton imderstands. 
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convey to vb the glad tidings of grace and happineBs in another 
and a better world, where there will be no wailing, but rather 
glorioua, inexpresBible joy for evermore. 

Who is it that stands most in need of the sermons preached 
every Sunday? The poor; for they cannot, lite the rich, 
learn their religion wi^ a master at school, or in books at 
home. 

Since it is the uneducated who most want sermons, let the 
lesBona they are intended to give be conveyed in the simplest 
possible language. Let us avoid those highly-flourishea pe- 
riods, those far-fetched or over-strained metephors, those jn- 
comprehensible parables, and those learned philological digr^ 
sions, which no one cares for ; and, above all, let us abstain 
from vituperations against other creeds. 

Iteli&ion is too siDilime to need any oratorical ornaments, 
much Teas the companionship of a lot of childish tales or 
mythology. 

We should beware also, lest we should fall into the opposite 
extreme. " Tempora mutantm-, et nog mutamur in tllis." Chnst 
was obliged to use hard words in his generation — we are not 
so hardened now; and since we want the ungodly to turn 
from their evil ways info the path of righteousness, it Is (to 
say the least) unwise to tell them that their good works are as 
"filthy rags." The same thought can be conveyed in more 

falatable terms to persons whose real nakedncM is often 
ut partly hid by nothing but real rags, often too of the 
most filthy kind. Those who are well clad do not seem to 
care. 

80 let him who ascends the pulpit to address a congr^ation 
take a lesson (if he want it) from that " cabby " who was so 
familiar with the rhetorical figure called euphemism, that when 
a gentleman — a real, genuine, substantial (but prejudiced) " old 
English gentleman " — offered him a trifle less than the right 
fare, quietly said, with the loveUest smile that his lovely face 
could assume, " Sure, thin, I wos no genlem'n to 'apeot more 
than your honor wos plaeed to give mee." 

It is only by kind words and reference to things well known 
by and familiar to the ignorant and depraved, that we can 
hope to entice them into places of wor^p, and afterwards 
redaim them, and not by a diqilay, however learned, of the 
"""■"rheat classical attainments. 

UoBt of us have heard persons totally unacquainted with the 
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classics of either Greece or Eome preach as good a sermon as 
the most accomplished scholar. 

What a splendid poem Milton's " Paradise Lost " is acknow- 
ledged to be 1 Did any sermon ever contain more religion, 
poetry, or power of diction than is displayed in that work ? 
Nevertheless, Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress " has had a hun- 
dred thousand times greater circulation. Yet the former dis- 
plays great classical learning, the latter none. In many a 
library we have found Milton, Tennyson, Dryden, Words- 
worth, Pope, and the like, imcut; but the finger-marks on 
Bunyan's work speak of repeated perusals ; and why ? 
Milton's works were written for scholars, for the few ; Bunyan's 
was written for the million, for every man. 

The successful preacher draws not his arguments from his 
store of classical attainments. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Let me now say a few words on mathematics. 

Surely (or as a very old friend of mine is perverse enough 
to pronoimce it, awre-lie) we may have too much of a good 
thing. Bread is a good thing; so is meat; and both, or 
similar substances, are even necessary to sustain life; still 
indigestion is the unavoidable consequence of too great an 
indtdgence in either of those two good things. It is just so 
with mathematics. They, or rather certain parts, are necessary 
to the education of a gentleman, especially if he intend to be 
an engineer, an astronomer, &c. But might not many parts 
of Euclid, algebra, and trigonometry, be left out with ad- 
vantage ? 

The practically useful parts of Euclid, algebra, and trigo- 
nometry are so thoroughly embodied in the whole of those 
works, that it would require a thorough revision of the whole 
to point out all that may be advantageously expunged from 
those three branches. But before I, or '^ any other man," can 
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or will undertake to do that, it is necessary that an Act of Parlia* 
ment do enact that the present charters of the various endowed 
schools, colleges, and universities shall henceforth be totally 
void and null, and that a new cliarter be drawn up, specifying 
what parts of such sciences shall for the future be taught in 
the said schools, colleges, or universities. Even such an Act 
might prove utterly powerless ; for it is a fact that there are 
now schools, the charters of which provide that the natural 
sciences shall be taught in those schools, although no such 
thing is really taught there. Of course there is a something 
done in that respect, which looks very much like the back 
door through which the governors, trustees, or committee 
intend to make a safe escape, should they be ** called over the 
coals ;" but still the fact remains. No such thing as natural 
science is actually taught in many schools where it is enacted 
by their charter that such a thing shall be taught. The 
reason of such proceedings is plain enough: wherever the 
natural sciences are taught, Qreek, Latin, and mathematics 
are entirely neglected, except by those who feel they mmt 
attain a certain degree of proficiency in them to get ike ad- 
vantages they covet. 

Of course, I must and do confess my belief in the usefulness 
of the whole course of mathematics, as a means for mental 
training, just the same as I acknowledge the classics also to 
be highly serviceable for the same purpose, and stiU more so 
towards the acquisition of all the neo-Latin languages. Still 
I fancy that I am justified in saying that if there is a better 
means, and one that will prove practically more useful, we are 
DUTY-BOUND to sclcct it as soou as it is in our power to do so. 

A very sad statement was made not long since at the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. A medical man, whose at- 
tention has been chiefly devoted for many years to the study 
and treatment of mental alienation, read a paper, wherein he 
stated that, in his endeavours to ascertain what were the pro- 
fessions and trades most severely visited by that affliction, he 
found that mathematicians showed a percentage four times 
greater than any other calling ; and he moreover asserted that 
the pupils of the Polytechnic school furnished the highest 
figure. Now it is well known that that school is the It^gest 
nursery in France for mathematicians ; hence the great strain 
on the brain of the students, hence also the numerous cases of 
cerebral affections among the members of that learned body. 
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There is no purchase of commissions in the Artillery and 
Boyal Engineers of this country. Proficiency in mathematics 
is the chief requirement to get admission into those invalu- 
able regiments. Let, then, England ascertain also how much 
nervous suffering is the reward of the arduous labour of all 
the students in those departments. 

How many times have I been asked what good is to be 
derived from the study of classics and mathematics. My 
answer to my pupils invariably was and ever must be, so long 
as the present system is in force, in favour of both those 
branches of education. But, oh! how my heart yearned to 
give a different answer ! How I longed to tell the whole and 
not part of the truth ! But I may not do so, for as long as 
my circumstances oblige me to receive a salary, it is my duty, 
and fully and faithfully do I discharge it, to uphold the whole 
of the institutions of tiiie school of which I receive that salary. 
Therefore I keep silent, working steadily on, imtil the day 
when it shall please the Almighty to remove me from the 
scene of my earthly labours, and give me that rest which till 
now I have in vain looked for in this world. 

Many are the boys whom I have persuaded into working 
with aU their might to master both classics and mathematics, 
but how much more numerous are those on whom all my logic 
failed to produce a salutary and lasting impression. Surely I 
regret my want of success in many instances, but I regret stiU 
more, alas ! the persuasive effects of my words upon a poor 
boy (the only surviving son of a general) who being imable to 
cope with the difficulties he found in Euclid and Algebra, ofben 
came to me with tearful eyes and desponding countenance to 
beg my help in working some propositions or problems, the 
demonstration or solution of which appeared to him impossible. 
Every time he left me it was with a face radiant with delight, 
but this was not to last long. The poOr boy's strength gave 
way, the strain was too great for his young nerves, and after 
an illness of a few days his gentle ai^d innocent spirit took its 
flight to the realms above, leaving his disconsolate parents to 
mourn over the untimely grave of their loving and beloved 
son. The poor boy in his deliriimi spoke almost only of his 
parents and sisters, his school and my humble seK. How 
often, his father told me, my name was on the poor boy's Hps, 
with expressions of gratitude for my attention to him. Euclid 
and Algebra killed him. Mequiesoat in pace. 

D 2 
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Pure mathematics are of too abstract a nature to win the 
love of the young ; mixed mathematica are far more attractive. 
Let us, then, hare more of the latter and less of the former. 
Let iL8 expunge &om our text-hooks all those propoaitioiis 
which have no practical bearitig, and put in their stead prac- 
tical geometry ; by doing which, we shall avoid creating in the 
minds of children the stron? dislike for mathematica which now 
prevails in almost every school. 

The general adoption throughout Her Majesty's dominions 
of the decimal system of coinage, weights, and measures, would 
greatly simpliQ' the whole of arithmetic. This point is 
granted, and most people wish to see it carried out. 



CHAPTER Tin. 

Ufa uluovaobb. 



The study of the foreign living languages is almost generally 
neglected, espedally in the upper forms. 

Now, let us look at the causes o/ such a course. 

In the first place the amount of time allowed for the living 
languages is much too short to arrive, in a given time, at that 
amount of proficiency which would give boys a decided taste 
for them. 

In the next place, most schools, especially the public ones, 
require for the examinations such an enormous amount of 
purely grammatical knowledge, that there is hardly time 
enough for that, much less for the more useful part of any 
living language, namely, conversation. Indeed, boys are 
moved from form to form every term. I have known boys 
who have passed through two forms, and been raised to a 
third in the same year, although those same boys were unable 
to do the work in the Prench dasa which they were hencefin^ 
to attend. 

In the third place, boys dislike a living language, when they 
find they cannot speak it in a short time after they have begun 
to study it And they come almost to hate it because they have 
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SO much to do in every other department (where the masters 
are strict), that they prefer encountering the displeasure of the 
foreign master, whose discipline is necessarily milder, since 
foreign masters have not the power of enforcing it. Indeed, 
were a foreign master bold enough to do what many, aye, 
most English masters do, to get their work done, they would 
never hear the end of it ; and I have known some who were 
dismissed, whilst others whose services were really valued 
preferred to resign their offices. 

In the fourth place, boys of a certain age, that is to say, big 
boys, as a rule (happily not without exceptions), care more to 
shine in any parfc of their studies other than the foreign lan- 
guages. So these are considered by such boys as mere make- 
shifts — bothering pieces of nonsense. Moreover the boys are 
strengthened in their belief by many masters who do not mind 
telling them (I have heard many do so) that the regular 
branches of education go first, and that they (the boys) should 
think of their French or German if there was any time to 
spare. 

In the last place, foreigners are still (though much less than 
they used to be) a fit subject for sport on the part of some 
boys, on account of their imperfect pronunciation or know- 
ledge of the English language, or the foreign habits they 
have not yet been able to get entirely rid of. Of course it is 
not worth while speaking of those precious darlings who con- 
sider every foreign master as a mere adventurer, and often as 
a run-away from the justice of his own countiy. All these 
misfortimes fall on the foreign masters, not from any ill-will, 
justified or not, on the part of the boys, but rather through 
what it is the too common practice of some thoughtiess parents 
to say in the presence of their children. 

Let me now glance at the consequences of the above five 
points. 

1st. A living language requires to master it more time than 
a dead language, on account of its pronunciation, which 
every foreign master (if he knows his business) will, and 
must, insist upon ; and every Englishman is aware that pro- 
ficiency in the pronunciation of a living language can only be 
attained by long and patient study and practice. If, then, we 
wish (and it is highly desirable) for our children a more 
intimate acquaintance with the languages of the continent 
of Europe, and principally French, let there be more time 
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devoted for the purpose. IVo hours a-week is much too 
little. 

2iid. Proficiency in a living language should not be limited 
to the grammatical part ; for if such a thing bo done, the boya 
take a dislike for it, on account of their ^ability to under- 
stand or couTerse with the persons who address them in that 
language. Whereas if conversational powers were also re- 
quired at the examinations, and time, of course, allowed for 
such an accomplishment, the boys would soon take a liking 
for the living languages. But this result can never be attained 
as long aa boys move from form to form according to their 
degree of proficiency in other aubjecte, regardleae of their 
qualifications in their French or German claasea. No boys, 
flken, should be allowed to move from one class to another 
until they are able to do the work of the class to which they 
are raised. 

3rd. The adoption of the measures referred to in the two 
preceding paragrapha removes the difficnltiea that stand in the 
way of a better discipline in the classes taught by foreign 
masters, and which are attended by big boys. Little boys 
are willing enough to work, because there is as yet but litUe 
call on their exertions in favour of the classics and mathe- 
matics ; it is only the upper forms whose work in the foreign 
languages is mostly neglected, on account of the now un- 
deniably more important branches for the honour of the 
school. It is not through proficiency In either French or 
Gterman that acholarships are won ; I admit that, and there- 
fore can fully appreciate the course now pursued in most 
schools (the commercial ones excepted). 

4th. Big boya would work with more pleaaure at either 
French or German than at almoat anytlung else, if those 
languages were held in higher estimation by examining bodies. 
The teachers of those languages would not require any but the 
mildest possible system of discipline, and therefore no time 
would be lost in the writing of impositions, or the re;proving of 
the breaches of discipline whidi caused the impositions to be 
inflicted. Nor would the other masters have to pronounce any 
word in depreciation of the foreign languages. 

6th. Thus we find that the adoption of the measures spoken 
of in remarks 1 and 2 would do away with everything which 
now tends to lessen the good effects of tbe teaching of foreign 
masters. I must now add, that although most foreign masters 
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are generally liked in their schools, still I am confident that 
every one of them would (after the adoption of the said mea- 
sures) be held on a par with every other master in their school 
by all the boys in every school. Due allowance would then 
be made for their imperfections in the English language and 
the peculiarities of their habits. The success of the boys 
would close the parents' lips, and a more genial state of feeling 
would be felt by the English for the foreigners, a feeling that 
the latter would be but too glad to reciprocate. 

And yet in spite of the facts I have just stated, I am sure 
there is comparatively more French learnt by English boys 
than either Latin or Greek. What would it be, ti^en, if an 
extra hour weekly were bestowed on that language ? Oh ! then 
it would be patent that the foreign living languages are as 
good at least, if not a better, means for the training of the 
mind than any or all the dead languages, not to mention the 
practical advantages to be derived from the former, whilst the 
latter are altogether useless for practical purposes. 

" But, ah !" says a certain J. Pycroft, " the living languages 
can only be taught by foreigners, who, every one knows, are 
but imperfect disciplinarians, and even unable to inform an 
English school-boy." This is a very sweeping assertion, cal- 
culated, I think, to bring at most a Httle smile on the faces of 
all foreigners. As there is no effect without a eatise, let me see 
why such an assertion has been made, and perhaps it will be 
found to be due to the increasing demand for the foreign 
living languages, a demand which, if granted, would throw 
some slight on ike classics. Out with the whole truth, my 
good sir ; say that you are a&aid of the ground which French 
is daily gaining upon the classics, by which such princely 
incomes are made. 

Do not fear that any French master wiU ever be thought 
more of than the whole staff of English masters. Make up 
your mind to consider French on a par with the dead lan- 
guages. It will be considered so ere long, though neither 
you nor I may live to see it. But of a truth this much I will 
venture to say, that the day is not far off when the living lan- 
guages will take the precedence. Already every one, you 
included, thinks how much more useful they are. Increased 
commercial relations with the continent send thousands of 
English boys every year abroad. French schools are being 
daily established, and well supported in England. Surely 
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those are good ngns in favour of my ai^meote : what think 
you? Tempora mutantur, omniaqut in tUis, you mil find that 
as true as the et nos mutamur. 

Suppose Frendi and Gennan wete more known than they 
actually are, there would be another source of wealth for this 
country. The scientific books and periodicals which those 
countries send already to all parts of the world would find 
more readers in £ngland. Thus a spirit of phil(Mophical 
inquiry would be sown broadcast in the minds of this nation, 
and invaluable discoveries would supply work for thousands of 
now idle hands. Capital, too, would be required, and thus 
the whole commonwealth would be tbe gainers. 

The Jews used to say, " Can any good thing come from 
Galilee?" Tet Christ came from Nazareth. Do not say, like 
them, " No good can come from the people who now live on the 
continent." Let us ask ourselves, who invented gunpowder, 
the printing-press, glass, the telescope, the microscope, lucifers, 
photography, &c., &c.? Let us aek Liebig, who improved 
our agriculture? or Bunsen, who invented Uie spectroscope? 
Whence came aliuninium, and nickel, and bismuth, &c. ? Was 
it not a foreigner, Albert the Good,, who, by attracting to this 
country millions of foreigners, has doubled our commerce and 
profits ? And we doubt stitl ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ENGLISH LAIfOUAGE. 

It is a strange thing, but none the less true, that the study of 
' the vernacular language too is neglected in many schools for 
the sake of Greek and Iiatin (at leaat I found it to be the 
case in the several countries I have visited). 

Of course there cannot be the slightest doubt but that a boy 
in his own country will always be able, whatever bis station 
in life, to learn as much of his mother tongue as is generally 
possessed by the members of the class of society in which he 
moves. Still it is highly desfrable that every one should 
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know as mucli as possible, for it is only through a thorough 
knowledge of the various meanings of every word, either singly 
or in connection with others, that we can expect to give a clear 
and full utterance to the thoughts we want or wish to convey 
to others, or that we can rightly understand others when they 
speak to us or write for our sake. 

The amount of mischief caused by ignorance on this par- 
ticular is incalculable. One is horrified at the amount of 
blood shed through such a cause, for almost every controversy, 
most disputes, and many a war, have been the result of the mere 
want of understanding one another. I never shall forget the 
high words and blows that I once saw exchanged between two 
workmen, in consequence of the one having said that a certain 
brass ball was solid whilst the other maintained it was full. 
You should have seen the comico-foolish expression of their 
respective faces when they were told that both meant the same 
thing. I often wished since I could have photographed 
those two men, that I might look occasionally at their stupidly 
grinning countenances after they had wiped their bleeding 
noses and watery eyes. But Daguerre and Talbot had not 
yet made their wonderful discoveries. 

I am happy to add my humble testimony to the fact that 
the study of Gfreek, and especially Latin, is a most eligible 
means towards the acquisition of the English language. iBut, 
at the same time, I cannot help thinking that the Saxon 
element is almost as important a constituent of the language 
of this coimtry. Nor can I lose sight of the fact that both 
Greek and Latin were Frenchified before they made their way 
into the most expressive idiom of the Briton. Would not 
French then prove for English boys of greater and more prac- 
tical advantage than either Greek or Latin? Moreover, we 
should bear in mind all the alterations that have been made 
in the spelling of the words derived from those languages — 
alterations which very few boys indeed can either appreciate 
or even perceive ; and we must besides think of the many 
words whose meaning has entirely been changed, not only 
since they became English, but also since their introduction 
into that language. 

No doubt I shall be told that the French words are them- 
selves derived from Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit, Italian, 
Spanish, Arabic, Celtic, and many more ; and it may further 
be added that many words spelt alike in French and English 
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have, nevertheless, different meanings though the o£Q»pringB 
of the same parents. I admit all that, and a great deal more, 
which I have no time to specify here, but I do so the more 
willingly that it makes my case stronger in favour of the 
living languages, by proving how little is the amount of re- 
liance we can place on the dead languages when the meaning 
of our words is concerned. 

Since the whole of the languages which have supplied the 
elements of our own have Sanscrit for a common mother (I 
wonder which is the mother or father of Sanscrit ?), why do 
we not go direct to the source icom which aU those blessings 
have flowed — why do we not learn Sanscrit? Why, for a 
very simple reason — we do not know it. Were it not better 
then to master the language of the prophets whom our veiy 
God inspired — the language in which is written the very basis 
of our religion ? But the same stumbling-block stops the way, 
for we know next to nothing of the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic 
languages. Shall we then apply to heathen Greece or Borne ? 
Most assuredly, for they wrote the whole of our New Testa- 
ment ; the whole, I said ; not quite sure. What language did 
Matthew write ? Hebrew, but that manuscript is lost, so we 
take a Greek translation of it. Then let every man intended 
for the Church drink very deep draughts at those two blessed 
fountains ; Hebrew, for the sake of the Old, and Greek for the 
New Testament. Let them further have their fill of all that 
the successors of Peter wrote in Latin, but do not require 
those with whom such strong food does not agree to take 
more than their weak stomachs can bear. 

Rome disregarded public opinion in the days of Luther; 
and the contemptible vox populiy as they say in the classics, 
gave birth to the Reformation. Charles I., of England, took no 
notice of a discontented party ; his head feU on the scaffold in 
Cromwell's time. Louis XIY. listened too much to some 
flatterers ; and the revocation of the edict of Nantes drove from 
France, not only the Protestants, but also the wealth and trade • 
of the country — a result the more to be deplored by France 
that Louis XY. could not or would not recall a measure the 
ultimate result of which was the first French revolution, with 
the death of thousands, King Louis XVI. at their head. 
England wants more education, especially in the English lan- 
guage : let her have it ; every one will be benefited by it, and 
'* the powers that be " more so than any one else. 
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Some timorous minds dread the invasion of the holy pre- 
cincts of Oxford and Cambridge by a host of hard-worMng, 
plodding, obscure scholars. What of that ? The public do not 
mind saying (whether they are wrong or not little matters to 
me) that the privileged few alone can afford the luxury of a 
University education — therefore, no fear of the rabble ; that 
many a one in humble circumstances sacrifices his little all to 
get his son through one of those Universities ; but that when he 
leaves it, a poor curacy or inferior tutorship, with the wolf 
continually staring at his door, is the natural consequence; 
that a few double firsts, senior wranglers, or first-dass classics, 
do now and then get good appointments, but that their num- 
ber is totally insignificant, considering the number of young 
men to be found every year at those two justly celebrated 
seats of learning ; that a few scholarships are available for the 
poor ones, but that the same person may and does manage to 
get more than one at the same college ; that in order to arrive 
at any of the eminent places which university titles can bestow, 
it is absolutely necessary to be hacked by most influential or 
powerful fiends, and be besides staunch Churchmen. 

Competition, whether in the professions or the commercial 
world, has always proved, and ever will be, a prolific source 
of benefit to society at large, while it at the same time runs 
down the unworthy competitors, by raising those whose whole 
energies are devoted to the performance of the work they have 
set to themselves, or boimd themselves to do. 

With the actual system of education a imiversity man is 
only fit for the army, the Church, or a tutorship (few of them 
would become book- worms). 

A new apprenticeship is absolutely necessary if he wish to 
enter another career. Were it not better, therefore, that the 
young of this and the future generations should receive such 
an education as wiU qualify them for any profession or 
calling? 

What should or would we think of a farmer who, because 
his fathers always sowed, for instance, barley in a stiff clay 
soil, would obstinately persevere in following the same course ? 
Yet, we are no wiser, for we keep continually sowing a given 
quajitity of seed in brains that are not calculated to promote the 
growth of the seed we have been at so much trouble in sowing. 

I am but an iasignificant unit, working in the vast field of 
education, yet I do, naturally, and most heartily, wish to see 
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it bear better and more plentifiil fruit tban it liae done hitherto. 

Therefore I confess that it ie my intimate conTiction (there are 
thousands upon thousands of the same creed) that if the greater 
part of the time devoted to Greek and Latin were divided 
among the English and French languages and the natural 
sciences, the whole community would be the gainers by the 
change. Is not French the hmguage of diplomacy, and are 
not both English and French spoken all over the world ? Are 
we not indebted to natural science for every one of the 
refined comforts we enjoy? And would not the sum of those 
very comforts be thereby increased a hundredfold, while so 
much Qreek and Latin contribute nothing but unsatisfactoiy , 
work towards so desirable an object as the realization of the 
p^eatett pofstble happtmss at the letKt poiaible price ! 

Surely it is worl^ hying, and if any doubt it, let them ask 
themselves what good Greek and Latin are to society, and then 
compare notes with any man endowed with a fair share of 
common sense and power of observation. The result cannot 
be doubtful, especially if it be remembered that when a pecu- 
liar kind of crop has failed on a certain soil for several years 
in succession, farmer Ubiquitus Grumbler has wits enough to 
try and see whether another kind of crop will or will not 
tluive better on that very same soiL 



CHAPTEE S. 

mrsio. 



How powerful is tiy hold on the mind of man, music ! how 

soothing thy melodious strains! what a balm thou art to 
the overstrung nerves ! how gently, yet irresistibly thou 
draweet the soul towards the heavenly regions, and how often 
I am reminded by thy divine power of my heavenly Maker ! 
Orpheus, thou first of minstrels, how well tnou didst know th^ 
beneficial influence of happily combined sounds ! 

M<Mt boys are ignorant of the " divine art." A little girl 
of ten or twelve yeM« of age can already feel the beauties of 
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many a piece of music, where most boys can see nothing but 
black and white. Yet Homer, we are told, composed his most 
melodious strains under the influence of the music of nature. 
(I suppose it was that of some Eolian harp.) Milton foimd 
solace, and even inspiration, in the harmonious sounds of his 
organ ; Edgeware heard the incomparable masterly touches of 
Handel ; a certain Jewish king was tamed in his moments of 
raying madness by the sounds of a harp (not a Jew's-harp, I 
suppose). 

Oh! how many discontented, bitter, angry, revengeful, 
perhaps even murderous thoughts have beqn changed into 
, heayenly ones by thy power music ! "What a pity that a 
certain Alexander, great though he may be called, should 
have been allowed at the end of some of his regal festivities 
to dye his hands with the blood of some of his very best 
Mends, when thy empire might have made a lamb of that 
blood-thirsty tiger ! 

Look at the success of our modem opera-houses, concert- 
rooms, and music-halls. Think of the millions who attend 
those places. Forget not the immense sums of money realized 
by the Broadwoods and OoUards, and then judge whether I 
am right or wrong when I grieve to see how music is neglected 
by boys. 

It is true a boy cannot learn eveiything, but still I cannot 
help saying that the study of all that is beautiful, especially of 
an art so well calculated to instil gentle feelings into the 
hearts, not only of its votaries but also of everyone within the 
reach of its blissful influence, should be greatly encouraged. 

Let us then so train the nerves of our children that all of 
them may feel the raptures which a kind disposition on earth 
will secure to them for ever in those heavenly regions, where 
the cherubim and seraphim hold everlasting concerts round 
the throne of our heavenly Father and Creator of all things. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Dsayrma is, perliapB, quite aa powerM an ^ent on man's 
eye as music is on nis eer. Both were intended to remind him 
of the works of creation, tlie former through the lovelj forms 
of natural objects, the latter through the typical harmony that 
reiffne among them all. 

A fine statue or mommient, a well- executed painting, 
drawing, or engraving, will, and do, attract thousands upon 
thousands of et^er admirers. France, Italy, Greece, Paris, 
Some, Athens, tell us how many millions of visitors you draw 
every year ! Glaciers, lakes, mountains, riven, seas, give up 
all those who have lost their lives in their attempt to " take a 
view " of all the sublime scenery of which you are the theatre 
or by which you are surrounded ! Who can tell the millioi^ 
that daily visit the valuable picture and sculpture galleries, on 
which immense wealth has been lavished for the more honour* 
able reception due to the works of the best masters ! 

Historical, portrait, and landscape paintoM have been 
knighted in ful civilized countries, as a reward for their 
talent, thoi^h we never heard of a like distinction being be- 
stowed on purely classical merit. An historian was lately 
made a lord ; we are told that a musician is shortly to be 
ku^hted. When will it be the turn of a professor of Greek 
or Latin? Perhaps a bishopric is considered a far greater 
honour — at all events it pays better, and that is a consolation, 



Qio does not pay homage to the engravings of H. Yemet 
or G. Dore ? Who is there that does not think that Landseet's 
animals are more natural than the animals themselves f — it is 
so vulgar to look at a cow or any other brute (horses, pet-dop 
and cats, screeching parrots, and live porcupines excepted). 
Who has not stood in a state of speechless ecstasy before those 
bits of canvas which a Titian or a ICnhens had covered with 
the inspirations of his genius ? Who will not think him a 
Tandal, a Goth, a barbarian, who can pass by the touches of 
Cellini's chisel without kneeling at such a shrme ? 
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Photograpliers, tell us now how many millions of pictures 
you have made and sold ; what crowds are daily and hourly 
flattening their noses against your windows (how lucky you 
are your studios are not just behind) ; how many thousands 
of you there are who not only live, out even make your for- 
txmes out of the proceeds of man's love for correct repre- 
sentations of the forms of both persons and things, liue, 
photography has done a deal of harm to some painters, but it 
has made more painters (I mean artists) in a few years than 
the world can boast of since the creation tiU fche invention of 
photography. 

And we should disregard an art which has such a happy 
influence on the mind of man! I sincerely trust, on the 
contrary, that the longer we Hve the more we shall see that 
art encouraged, especially among the young. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

HI8T0EY AND GEOGBAPHY. 

I DO not deny that a bird's-eye view of the leading historical 
events, in the order of their occurrence, from the earliest 
periods on record to the present day, is an excellent thing ; 
but that the young should spend so much of their precious 
time chiefly on the study of events which have taken place so 
lon^ ago that it is impossible to prove their veracity, and the 
very knowledge of which events is of no manner of use at the 
present time, seems to me a complete mistake. It is beginning 
at the wrong end. 

liord Macaulay seems to be of the same opinion, for in his 
admirable history of England, he studiously avoids saying 
much of the early days of his own country. His history does not 
really begin till the period when the invention of the printing- 
press secured to the historian some ground on which to rest 
respecting the truthfulness of the records on which it was his 
intention to expatiate. Indeed, the past is shrouded in mystery, 
and, if a Macaulay shrank from the task of unravelling it, it 
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ia questdonable whether any boy not yet in, or out of his 

teens, can he expected to do it. 

Why do we leam history ? Is it in order to enable us to 
write a mere ina430urate chronological chart of the past, or in 
order to be enabled to g^de ourselves in our conduct by that 
of those whose life is recorded in history? Burely our aim 
ought to be to leam the philosophy of history, for we are not 
mere parrots. 

Now the philosophy of history ia based iQ>on this &ct : every 
effect must have a oause. But how dimcult it often is t« 
ascertain the real cause of certain effects. Medical men know 
beet about that. In history, as in natural science, we should 

Broceed &om the known to the unknown, and not viet vtnd. 
oee not every one laugh now at the attempt of flie 
aldhemists to make gold and discover the &moua elixir that 
was to render their life immortal ? Had they first ascertained 
what gold really is, they would not have wasted their time, 
energies, and money in vain attempts to effect the transmu- 
tation of the base into the nobler metals. Had one of those 
dreamers known what life is, one certain Bombastos Somebody 
would not have destroyed his own by swallowing an enonaous 
quantify of alcohol, which killed him on the spot. Can we 
wonder now if the mysteries of chemistry and physiology 
remained so long impenetrable ? Indeed, how can we proceed 
from the cause to the effect? We might as well try the 
synthetical before we know the analytical method. 

In the same manner we should Gxat study the events that 
take place, and then, through a most minute inquiry into all 
the particulars relating to those events, endeavour to ascertain 
the causes which produced them. If we follow the opposite 
course we find ourselves in a maze, from which the moat clear- 
sighted cannot extricate themselves; and how could they? 
since the same cause may, and often does, have different effects 
upon different persons, according to the nature of the interests 
those persons may have, under the peculiar influence exerted 
on them by the evei-changing variety of circumstances, auch 
as age, nationality, religion, politics, timea, &c. 

For instance, the Pope's ihicyclicals once saw the heada of 
kings bow under his supreme authority ; is it so now ? Does 
not Napoleon HI. forbid the reading of Fio Nono's last 



Liberty of the press has produced the most beneficial results 
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in this country. (Just ask Addison.) Does not England 
think that the same Ijiberty has enslaved France ? 

Pree-trade and the absence of the passport system in this 
island have strengthened the English throne ; would not the 
same privileges in any of the Continental countries of Europe 
ruin llieir armies and be at the same time the signal for the 
downfall of their reigning dynasties ? 

The abolition of slavery was hailed with delight by England ; 
just look at the civil war that has been raging in America 
since the proposal of a similar measure ! 

Talk not, then, of learning causes first and then the 
effects. The reverse is the only rational course in everything. 
Analysis first, synthesis afterwards. 

Geography, both physical and political, but especially the 
former, should be leamt at the same time as history. Physical 
geography cannot be too strongly recommended. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE NATT7KAL SdENGES. 

It is not long since I heard a most interesting discussion on 
the best means at our disposal for improving the actual system 
of education. The meeting, or ratiier sairie^ was presided 
over by the head-master of one of our public schools, and 
several eminent scholars were kind enough to give us the 
result of their long experience as head-masters of public or 
private schools. The venerable chairman condensed tike whole 
in a most appropriate address, but the sum total of a long 
conference was, lea/oe things ahne. The living languages and 
natural science were of course spoken of as substitutes for 
Bomiething else ; what this was did not transpire that evening, 
for it was lost sight of in the midst of very elaborate speeches, 
which came to a conclusion without concluding anything 
beyond their lengthy yet obscure selves. 

We no longer live in times, nor in a country where a Holy 
Inquisition has ever ready at hand a complete arsenal of the 
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most refined instrumente of bodily toTtore, not to epeak of the 
mildeet of all, viz., the stake. I hope, titerefore, I shall be 
pardoned if I speak at a somewhat greater length on this 
subject than I have done on any of the others, ttieugh Ood 
only knows how many volumes might be written on each of 
them. What need I fear to speak since the late and deeply- 
lamented Prince Consort, Albert the Good, and I may add, the 
Wise, of learned memory, has given us the example? la it 
not his enlightened mind we have to thank for the gigantic 
strides that science has made imder lus protecting, Mendly, 
and generous hand ? Are not Hyde Park, Sydenham, Ken- 
sington, his model farm, undying trophieB erected to tbe 
memory of the beet of husbands, fathers, and prinoes ? Is not 
his name more deeply and lastingly engraved on the heart of 
every inhabitant of this blessed country than on any marble 
or metal ever erected to the memory of mortal man ? Well 
may England be proud of her noble queen and the whole of 
her royal family. Long may the actual Frinceof Wales walk 
in the path his royal father trod before him ! Let him seek 

floiy, but not so much in the battle-field as in the homes of 
is loving subjects. Let the hearts of his people loudly pro- 
claim to the world that he and his faUier made two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew b^ore. There ia plenty of 
room for improvement, alas ! 

It is almost incredible, and yet an undeniable fact, that in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, even under the 
golden rule of Queen Victoria, there should be such an amount 
of. ignorance on the subject of natural science as we see dia- 
{dayed at every moment of our &ail existence. When torture 
and death were the reward of nearly all those who made 
experiments to surprise the secrets of nature, it was perhaps 

' wise to remain in the dark ; ignorance was then bliss indeed. 
When at a more recent period the experimenting philosopher 
was only held up to the sneers of his fellow-creatures, society 
was almost pardonable to remain in a state of apathy respect- 

' ing a science, whose votaries were allowed to starve in their 
garrets. But now that there is none of those dangers attend- 
ing scientific pursuits, now that all may &oely, aye, even 
honourably, look at the sublime book of Kature, a book, the 
only book, written in the nnivOTsal language ; now it were 
indeed sintiil to resist any more the longing for knowledge 
which Ckid Himself has implanted in our minds. 
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Let any man have but one draught at the holy fountain of 
wisdom, he cannot help thirsting for more, his craving becomes 
insatiable, and in spite of himself, or rather through divine 
influence, he is irresistibly drawn towards that immense dis- 
play of the Creator's infinite power and goodness to us, His 
unworthy and disobedient creatures. 

I am fully aware the prejudiced and ignorant look upon 
scientific men as upon as many infidels or atheists. What a 
shame it is that narrow-minded or selfish persons should thus 
be permitted to slander the very men who alone can and do 
best testify to the infinite excellence of the attributes of their 
heavenly Maker. 

In Boman Catholic countries he is still considered as a bad 
man (unless he be a priest) who dares read more of the Bible than 
the Church thinks proper he should know. Thus it is a sin to 
try to know God's own words ! But, oh, are we better than 
they when we pronounce a man to be an infidel because he 
obeys God's bidding, by looking at His works as well as words; 
because he studies the lessons that the physical world was 
intended to teach him ; because he would ascertain that that 
very Creator is far mightier, far wiser, far more benevolent, 
just, and merciful to man than any words can ever represent 
Him to be. 

If so, what a depraved man I must be accounted who have 
spent all my leisure moments, and also all the money I could 
dispose of, in trying to fathom as many of Nature's secrets as 
lay in my power to investigate. Can I expect mercy after all my 
experiments in chemistry, physics, anatomy, and physiology ? 
after all my geological researches ? and after all the conse- 
quent musings and reflections in moral philosophy ? Is there 
any hope for me, who find that the more I see, the more I 
want, and wiU endeavour, to know? for me, who am con- 
vinced that were my natural life to last for ever, for ever, too, 
would the whole of my energies be devoted to the study of 
Qt)d's works, which teach me so well, aye, better than any 
sermon, how un^worthy I am of His mercy, and how much I 
need His grace to save me from despair ? 

Permit me now to state briefly the reasons why scientific 
men are thus despised, or rather feared, by many. 

1st. The pulpit ever waged war against the physical sciences 
in favour of the metaphysical ; no wonder, then, that physicists 
of all descriptions and merits should, at the same time, be run 
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down in the mindB of the prejudiced by the aweepmg assertion 
that " experimental philosophy ie atheistical." 

2iid. The earth was formerly believed to be a fixed plane or 
flat body, longer from east to west than from north to BoutJi, 
resting on, and environed by water (the tnfimal regionB being 
where the word implies). A man, never mind who, hie 
name is legion now, expressed his opinion that the earth is not 
a plane, but a globular or spheroidal body, not fixed, hut 
turning round iteelf at a most tremendous rate, while the 
velocity with which it travels elliptically round another body of 
similar form, though millions of times larger, ie beyond com- 
parison with any motion of which man may have an idea. 
That man offended the church and creed of his day : he wm 
a bad man. 

3rd. The blissful ignorance of the ancient interpreters of 
God's word led them to think that the blue to be seen over- 
head in a eloudlesa sky, was a solid vault (firmament) resting 
on pillars beyond the waters that surrounded the earth ; that 
the Bun took a quiet walk by day, and the moon by night, 
along that immenBe vault, and that the stars were heavenl; 
spirits, or guardian angels, watching by night over the sonk 
committed to their care. Ingenious and poetical though such 
suppositions might be, they found sceptics who would not rest 
till they had proved their absurdity. Galileo, Kepler, IVeho 
Brahe, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Bacon, Newton, Descartee, Laplace, 
&o., go and hide yoiirselves ; you are all very bad men. 

4th. A univereaj -deluge was (and is still) one of the favourite 
errors in which children are led to believe, by means of those 
beautiful arks, full of all manner of grotesque animals, and in 
which men were and are kindly allowed to remain. Away 
with you, all ye exceedingly bad men, who either deny the 
existence of the flood-gates in heaven, or who, like Hugh 
Miller, of learned but tragical memory, dare call "the testi- 
mony of the rocks," and of every living thing, aeainet such a 
" time-honoured " creed as that of a universu d^uge. Away 
with you, we say, we will none of you. 

5th. The date of the creation of the universe had been fixed 
at about (for historians here disagree, some by nearly 2,000 
years), 4,004 years before the birth of Christ (whose birth-day 
is equally problematical). Science, geology I mean, aided 
by the testimony of palteontology and archeo-geology, proves 
ae clear as noon-day that each of the six days of the oreation 
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is a period of time to be reckoned by countless ages, and not 
by hours as in our days. Surely Bethlehem Hospital was 
intended for such reprobates as entertain similar opinions, 
unless Tyburn-tree or Newgate's drop be thought a more 
appropriate destination. 

6th. Adam was the first man. Who will dare deny it ? Yet 
we find many scientific men believing in more Adams than 
one, and all of them contemporary with the existence of animals 
that lived millions of years before our Adam. Thousands of 
scientific men crowd the rooms where Dr. N. Joly (France) 
lectures on his ** Fossil Man," or the famous "Spontaneous 
Generation," both of which throw Darwin in the shade, and 
though seeing is not believing, yet every one who has seen his 
collections, merely heard or even only read his lectures, is of 
the same opinion as himself. No wonder, then, if our imper- 
fect knowledge of Biblical lore makes man look with distrust 
upon every propounder of every new theory that at first sight 
seems to jar with the sacred writings. When will people take 
things for what they are really worth. Dr. Colenso may be 
wrong, the essayists may be wrong, Lord Bolingbroke may be 
wrong, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, and Tom Paine may 
be wrong in some of their conclusions, but we do not go 
the right way to prove what is or may be wrong in their 
theories. 

Let us, then, enlighten the public, that they may see with 
their own eyes, and not through the microscope of the few, 
who choose to put in the field of that instrument only what 
may tend to create a dislike for science. Let us remember 
that cheap lectures and cheap books have thrown a most vivid 
light on all matters pertaining to science. Let us not forget 
that if the earnest student of liat part of man's noblest inhe- 
ritance — nature — ^is not properly guided, he may go astray, and 
take for realities mere phantoms, or ** ghosts," as my friend 
Pepper would say. Let us, then, put, not in the hands, but in 
the heads of every man, woman, and child, something better 
than " Paley's Evidences." Let us teach them what they are 
and what they might or ought to be. 

I shall now endeavour to show the interest which man has 
in the study of the ifatural sciences. 

I live in the midst of a material world, and my very body is 
a material temple, wherein it has pleased the Almighty to put 
a spark of Bis divine essence — a soul. 
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Am I at liberty to use or abuse that holy temple as I may 
think fit ? Assuredly not. It is true the laws of men forbid 
me (unless I wish to be buried lil^e a dog) to desti'oy my body 
at once by any act of violence. Does not the s%me law imply 
also that I may not destroy it at all, whether it be at once, as 
by drowning, or by slow degrees, as by excessive drinking, 
eating, smoking, &c. ? If, then, I do aught that is contrary 
to the welfare of that body of mine, I am guilty of a most 
heinous offence towards both God and man. Indeed, both my 
body and soul were sent into this world to fulfil some duties in 
it. I have old parents to cheer, comfort, and support, if need 
be ; a wife and children to love, all of whom entirely depend 
upon my strength and abilities for the supply of their daily 
wants; brothers and sisters, cousins, uncles and aunts, and 
relatives of every degree, who all expect me to prove worthy 
of the endearing titles they give me, and which I must repay 
with love and material assistance, if it lie in my power to afford 
it when required. 

How can I expect to be able to dischai^e all or any 
of those duties if through my carelessness or guilty habits 
I either shorten my life or weaken my bodily or mental 
powers ? 

But that is not all ; for I owe a duty to society at large. I 
must not give offence to any of my fellow-creatures. I must 
not be a cause of scandal, nor even set a bad example. I must 
remember, too, that I have the poor, the afflicted, the ignorant, 
the heathen, aye, and even the lost ones to think of and to 
help with part of the proceeds that I derive from the strong 
body, the sound mind, the Christian education, and all the 
other blessings which God has been pleased to lavish upon me 
His unworthy servant, whilst others, far more deserving, are 
deprived of them all ! 

And man woidd not account himself guilty when he neglects 
taking care of his body, which he has God to thank for? 
Surely there are more lunatics in this world than people 
generally think. Look at the drunkard and the sensualist 1 
What old age is theirs ? Ah ! a miserable one ; they are a 
burden to themselves first, and to everv one else besides. 
Look not for morals in the abode or family circle of those 
debauched creatures ; nothing but infamy is to be found there. 
Reproach them not, for they do not know the whole extent of 
their guilt, and therefore would not believe you. Rather were 
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it better to remind them of Him who died to save man's im- 
mortal soul ! ^ever mind if a gruff, sepulchral voice often 
tells you to " mind your own business." 

This is a sad but life-like picture of what may be seen every 
day in every street. ^ ' ' 

I have pointed out the evil, now for the remedy. 

Everything that human eloquence can do has been tried by 
ministers of religion, Scripture readers, and kind-hearted and 
generous visitors of the poor. One thing alone remains to be 
tried, namely, the faultless example of their superiors, which 
can only be ensured by a soimd knowledge of the natural 
sciences. When this is possessed by the upper and middle 
classes, none of them will indulge to excess in any thing, and 
the lower classes are sure to follow their example ; for how- 
ever good a precept may be, the majority of persons will follow 
a good example, even while they laugh at. the very precept 
they are actually carrying into practice. " Be not only 
hearers but also doers," &c. 

How, then, may I preserve that body of mine in a sound 
state of health, which, thank GK)d, I have done to this day ? 
By merely carrying into practice the hints given by nature on 
organic and inorganic matter. Is there anything more im- 
portant for man to know than his own body ? Does not that 
very knowledge secure to him that long life which the alche- 
mist of old sought in vain ? Lastly, what is the use of wealth, 
rank, titles, honours, &c., if the dilapidated state of our health 
prevents our enjoying them ? Man, look at thy folly while it 
is yet time ! 

As a means for trailing the mind, none can be compared 
with the natural sciences, and I shall proceed to prove it. 

Whatever the eyes of the body can see is more readily 
retained by the mind than that which requires an effort of the 
imagination to understand, and we all know how little prone or 
able to think children are. We aU know, also, that when the 
phenomena presented to the eye are of a somewhat startling 
nature, one single sight is often sufficient, not only to engrave 
them deeply on the memory, but also to give an irresistible 
desire to know the why and the wherefore of everything con- 
nected with the said phenomena ; and as every natural phe- 
nomenon has an important influence on the welfare of man, 
we could not wish for a more powerful incentive to urge the 
young to woBK and thine. Indeed every one, yoimg and old, 
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men and women, boys and girls, are natuiall; prone enongti 
to look after " mrsiBEE one." 

We meet a Mend; wliatiBthefirBtqueBtion? Howdotoudo? 
What is the first topic of conversation ? The weathee. Why 
BO ? you will say ; not because, as it ia often asserted, we cannot 
think of anytliing ehie ; but on account of its undeniable in- 
fluence on ^e health of everyone. Are we fiiendly with any- 
one, do we vriish to eecure the goodwill or friendship of anyone, 
do we wish to give positive signs of the esteem in which we 
hold anyone, wliat is our nsiul mode of effecting such pur- 
poses? We iKviTE THEU TO DmNEB. Then it is that the 
whole kitchen is revolutionised, that the pantry opens wide its 
doors, and pours forth its culinary treasures — rich soups, scarce 
fish, venison, game, meat of every kind, succulent sauces and 
gravies, entries, hors-d'ceuvres, rare fruits, exquisite pastries, 
jellies, bonbons (foreign of course), rare flowers (exotic), de- 
licious wines in great variety, costly china, priceless silver and 
gold (or gilt) plate, tOie whole served in right regal style ! and 
all that, in order to contribute a mite towMds the bodQy com- 
forts of our guests ! Think of the expense of most gentle- 
men's kitchens (French men-cooks included), and then ask 
how much we care for bodily comforts. Iiook at the soft beds, 
the eider-down coverlets, the settees, sofas, easy or reclining 
chairs, that half fill our rooms, the screens we place before 
our fires (how often?), the rich carpets that cover our floors, 
the costly curtains that exclude any excess of light or air, the 
hot air or wat«r pipes that warm our apartments, the numerous 
domestics employed in securing the greatest possible ease to 
ourselTea, the comfortable carriages in which the noblest 
steeds convey us from place to place, and then say, if you 
dare, that our most sincere worship is not that of our own 
body! 

True, we go the wrong way to work ; but that does not 
weaken my argument, far from it ; it makes it all the stronger, 
since a great deal, not to aay most, of the ills that human flesh 
is heir to, is owi^ to our too great indulgence in that mode of 
liviiig of ours. Do we see hard-working men (except some of 
those of altogether sedentary habits) obliged to give up their 
employment? Do we often hear of medical men being ill? 
Do we see any of them tortured by gout of any kind ? Do we 
hear them complain of indigestion? Do they fall victims to 
the contagious diseases of their numerous patients ? Why are 
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they £ree from all such miseries ? Why, merely because they 
know what their body is, what it wants, and what luxuries or 
circumstances may prove hurtful to it. I never knew a medical 
man to be ill, except from over-hard work, which he could not 
help doing. 

** Every man his own doctor" is nothing but quackery, in 
the present state of society. Yet every man will indeed be his 
own doctor, when he is conversant with the leading facts of 
chemistry and physics, and the anatomy and physiology of his 
own body, which wiU not be just yet however. 

The cholera (Asiatic?), and such like epidemic scourges, 
have already been confined to those places where animal or 
vegetable matters are allowed to accumulate and decay ; still, 
there is the other enemy (good living, &c.) making equally 
fearful ravages in society, though we heed him not. Look at 
the items in the statistics on the health of the metropoHs, for 
example. Count how many die a premature death, whilst, 
had they but learned the things which form the subject of this 
chapter, they might have reached a green old age. Prevention 
is possible, cure extremely doubtful. 

Who will now deny the importance of a knowledge of the 
natural sciences ? 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



HER majesty's COMMISSIONERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF OOTJWCIL 

ON EDUCATION. 

There is not, nor can there be, any doubt but that everyone 
is of the same opinion as myself. Those who have no interest 
in the upholding of the present system, confess it openly ; but 
most of the actual or expectant holders of the situations which 
can at present be obtained only through classical or mathe- 
matical attainments, will never concede the point. (I am 
certain they would, if they did not fear to lose either their ap- 
pointments, or the hope of getting them.) What is to be 
done, then ? 

I have already stated that no man has a right to complain 
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of the Taut of buccsbs on the part of his children in any school, 
because he can, If be likea, get the education he wantB for hie 
children, either at hia ovn home by meane of private tutors, 
or by sending the children to special schools, vhere they shall 
be taught nothing beyond what they are desired to learn. The 
parents alone are to blame, if their sons do not succeed, for, as 
I have already said, the soccess of many scholars proves tliat 
the masters have done their duty ; but the mtuten cannot make 
a lazy boy learn, because they have not at their disposal the 
means whii^ parenti may adopt widi success. 

Let us then hear no more aDout the complaints of parents 
against schools, for they are groundless. 

It is now witti the Commissioners, whose last I£enort raised 
the hue and cry against the public schools, that I wish t4) deal 

They, too, complain that the standard of classical knowledge 
in schools is below the point at which they would have it. I 
have no reason to complain of their decision ; but I hope the 
learned members of that body will permit me a few remarks. 

Their Beport has imdoubtedly been successful in brining 
about an inquiry, and a Bill on Public Schools. The public 
are thankful for both ; still they are anxious to recommend to 
their notice the following facts: — 

1st. All the boys and Voung gentlemen who wish to be 
sound classical  sdiolars do b^me such under the present 
system of education ; 

2nd. No change in the regulations of schools or collegee will 
make the pupils or students work more than they have done 
to the present time, unless the subjects of study be changed. 

3rd. If greater advantages (pecuniary of course) were of- 
fered to graduates, there would be no lack of clever candidates 
for the universities and for ordination too. 

4th. As long as commercial pursuits offer brighter, because 
more lucrative prospects to young gentlemen, the choice of the 
latter cannot be doubtful. 

6th. There would be a far greater demand for university 
education if there was more of the physical element taught 
there and less of the metaphysical and philological. 

6th, Nothing but increase of numbers is wanted in the actual 
staff of masters in the various schools and colleges, as every one 
of them is already able to teach the elements of natural science, 
and most of them are already qualified to undertake even the 
higher branches. 
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Lastly. No one should lose sight of the fact that the classics, 
espedaUy the higher, and a great deal of mathematics, are 
looked upon as useless, by all those who derive no pecuniary 
advantage from a knowledge of those branches. Nor should 
we be ignorant of this other fact, that continental nations know 
very little Latin and much less Greek, and yet, in spite of their 
deficiency in the classics, they are folly equal and in many 
respects even far superior to the English in everything prac- 
tically useful. 

Let those who doubt the truth of this last statement, do as 
others have done, namely, go and see for themselves. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

A COMMEBCIAL MAX'S DBEAM. 

I WAS wide awake, yet I dreamt. I saw my eldest son in the 
counting-house looking in dismay and despair at an account 
that he could not get right, though it is only twelve months 
since he left a public school where he carried off the head 
prizes. Still he cannot yet write a legible hand ; he has not 
the slightest idea of book-keeping, correspondence, or any 
other commercial matters ; his head is full of things just the 
reverse of what I want. Poor Jack, I never shall be able to 
miake a business-man of him ! I shall take good care Bob is 
brought up otherwise. Where shall I send him ? Not to a 
public school if I know it ; classics for ever in those places, 
that is what makes my poor Jack dislike business, and fancy 
he is one of the fabulous heroes about whom he has read so 
much. A private school, that will be better ; but nearly all 
private schools are mere money-making concerns, where an 
inefficient (in numbers) staff of masters, and a niggardly system 
of domestic economy, cannot afford me the advantages I should 
have to pay for very dearly, without having value received. 
Now I have got it ! — a proprietary school ; yes, that is the 
thing for Bob. Stop a minute, though, that won't do either ; 
those schools don't pay — many of them are going to the dogs. 
Why ? Ah, I see — sectarianism. None of that sort of thing 
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for me. The E&glifili language of all creeds ia the same — 
34-3=6 for the Churchman as veil as for the Dissenter. I 
deal with everyone — Hindoos, Cluaeae, Mahomedans, Jews, 
Dissenters, and Churchmen. 80 it won't do for my boy to 
learn to think less of other men than he should. The greater 
peit of unfair dealings arise no doubt from that cause. What 
a shame that a Japanese should thii^lc it fair to take in a New 
Zealandet ! Yet God's sun shines upon every man ; then He 
values them alike. Churchmen take unto themselves as wives 
the fair daughters of Dissenters or Roman Catholics, and we 
should object b> our children being brought up in the com- 
pany of any one whose religious creed differs from ours ! Is 
that the teaching of our Maker ? Does He not make the rain 
&11 on the held of the one as well as on that of the other? Does 
He show Himself partial to the holders of any particular creed F 
"Vanity of vanities," as a certain A 'Kempis would have said. 

Let our children be allowed half-an-hour daily for the study 
of the Bible or any other religious book which their friends 
may think proper for them to read ; let them go every Sunday 
to the place of worship of their particular creed, but let 
masters have nothing to do with the teaching of religion, for 
the very fact of their being obliged to punish offences or 
faults of various kinds seems to jar when put by the side of 
certain other teaching, which, to the question, "How many 
times shall I forgive, till seven times?" answers, "Till 
seventy times seven." 

But where shall I send Bob ? Oh, I have it now, and no 
mistake about it. Gas companies, mining companies, apothe- 
caries' companies, railway companies, steamboat companies, 
canal companies, insurance companies, omnibus companies, 
tea companies, hotel companies, bridge companies, theatrical 
companies, library companies, polytechnic companies, and why 
not commercial school companies ? I have hit it, we shall have a 
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So here we are at last. Now for the masters ; an advertise- 
ment to be sure. Perhaps I could draw one ; let me see : 

SCHOLASTIC— WANTED, MASTEES for each of the 
foUo^Bring departments: — Writiiig and English, French, German, 
History and Geography, Arithmetic and Geometry, Commerce, Chemistry 
(theoretical and practical), also Geology, Expenmental Philosophy (in- 
cluding Elementary Astronomy), Anatomy (not practical, but by means of 
models), togetiber with Physiology, Hygiene, and the Elements of Botany. 
Also a General Manager, who shall have nothing to do with the tuition of 
the boys, but only to assist the Masters and Governors with his experience, 
and see that tiie Masters' orders about their respectiye classes are carried 
out while their presence is not required at the school. 

Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, C. Sense, 
Esq., 4, Intellectual Place, Hard-workmg Road, Succeston, E.W., to whom 
all applications must be sent on or before the Greek Calends. 

That will do, I think ; dont you ? 

Now, in order to secure the hearty exertions and co-operation 
of all these masters, we must adopt a plan which must bind 
them all to help one another. That is easily done by giving 
the same salary to all of them. By this means there won't 
be any squabble as to precedence; and, in order the more 
intimately to fuse their mterests with that of the school, we 
must give them an extra salary of 100 per cent, if all the boys 
pass in every subject at the yearly examinations on the veirious 
matters taught during the year (no boy being allowed to move 
from one form to another till after the said examinations), and 
a proportionate percentage for any fraction of the whole 
number who shall have passed in every one of the above 
obligatory subjects. That will be better than capitation fees 
to the upper masters only. 

Thus we shall avoid those painfal collisions of interests 
which now take place in schoohi where the masters who have 
the precedence often encroach upon the time that ought to 
have been employed by the pupils in doing the work of the 
other masters, to which cause we must, to be just, ascribe the 
failure in some departments of instruction. Thus, too, we 
shall prevent any occasion for jealousy, and, further, secure the 
harmonioiis working of the whole — a result the success of 
which will further be promoted by submitting all complaints 
of all kinds against the masters to a committee appointed for 
that special purpose. 

Superintendents of studies shall be appointed to see that 
the work set by the masters is done by the pupils. 
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No two mastera to be reqnired to teach at the Bame time in 
the same room. 

One whole holiday to be given every Thursday or Saturday, 
during which some of the Buperintendenta of studies will be 
required in turns to keep at work any lazy or unruly pupil of 
the school. 

The school-hours for actual teachintr not to exceed four per 
diem for any of the masters employed hy the school, a longer 
time being the ruin of their health. 

A library containing all the important works on the subjects 
taught in the school shall be at the disposal of the maeterB, 
who shall besides be allowed the perusal of every periodical 
published on the subjects taught by them. 

Half aa hour's gymnastic exerciaes daily shall be obligatory 
for the boarders in cold weather. 

Music and drawing may be learnt by those who desire 
it, twice a week, with maatere appointed for the purpose, 
whose hours of attendance wiU be from twelve to one 
o'clock. 

As there is already a supply fer exceeding the demand for 
the dead languages, the company declines attempting any- 
thing in that department (the company being fully aware that, 
if there is a scarcity of candidates for ordination, it is owing 
to curates being paid proportionately less than most upper 
servants in gentlemen's families). 

Instead of offering scholarships at the universities, we 
propose to save the parents the further hardships thereby 
forced upon them, by giving to all our successful s^iolars the 
highly remunerative clerkships which we now find it almost 
impossible to fill with young, sensible, unprejudiced, energetic, 
able-bodied business men. 

Indeed, society is chiefly made of tradoamon. Even the 
" upper ten thousand " do not mind contaminating their hands 
by commercial pursuits, as long as they are not to be seen 
behind the counter, or in the cotmting-bouBe ; yet the princely 
incomes of most of them are nothing jnore than the fruit of 
commercial speculation. Who supplies most of the money 
paid to our public Ainctionaries ? The commercial vorld. 
What is a landlord but a speculator, be he a plain Mr., or a 
Eev,, or a Sir, or a Lord? Do not the "upper ten thousand" 
dabble in the funds ? — do they not hold shares in almost every 
public company? — do they not accept thousands yearly in 
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return for tlie honour they bestow on commercial men by 
becoming directors of their important companies? We are 
ally more or less, engaged in trade, the only difference being 
in the amount of capital and knowledge possessed by each 
one of us, and the class of society in which it has pleased the 
Almighty to place us. 

There is an impassable barrier between the upper and 
middle classes, but it is a beneficial one ; it were more than 
foolish to dream of remoying it. Let Chartists and Socialists 
think and say what they please, it is nevertheless a fact that, 
were it not for the very existence of the upper ten thousand, 
the rest of society would be much worse off, and I am fully 
prepared to prove it beyond the possibility of a doubt. Let, 
then, the education of their children be whatever they may 
think proper, but let those whom their birth excludes from 
intimate relations or intercourse with them remember that our 
influence on society is at least as great as theirs. Therefore, 
let UJ3 look after our commercial interests, and bring up our 
children in the manner best calculated to promote our private 
interests, which are at the same time those of the nation ; for, 
the more we thrive, the more money goes into the exchequer, 
and the larger the revenue of the coimtry, the greater the 
comforts of every individual. 

Let us not listen to those who keep continually sowing a 
spirit of discord between the classes of society; they are 
either misled patriots, or the enemies of society; rather let 
us dwell on the tendency of events to increase our importance 
as a class — events which every day tend to blend more and 
more the interests of the whole of society. 

Let us, then, so educate our children that they may be early 
and duly qualified to prove useful members of society. This 
residt will be attained as soon as we send them to the schools 
where they can get the instruction which is required of them 
by the calling of their choice. Let those intended for the 
professions continue to study the classics and mathematics, 
but let us send every one of those whom commercial pursuits 
please more to schools where they can learn in the first place 
the only subjects mentioned in my scheme. 

By thus training our rising generation, they will, when the 
time arrives, be able to look after the early and most im- 
portant education of their own children. Both fathers and 
mothers will have learnt to see the emptiness of many of our 
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cherished foolish fancies and prejudices. They will have 
learnt, too, the danger there ie m indulging in many things 
irfuch have ruined flie bodies of many oi ue, and at the same 
time they will hare secured good health to ihemselTes and 
their of&i^rings. 

This highly-deeirable result cannot, however, be attained 
until we have adopted for our daughters a course of instruc- 
tion adapted to their reqairemeuta. 

At the present day a ^;reat deal too much of their time is 
devoted to the acquisition of sundry accomplisbments — no 
doubt well calculated to make a strong impression on super- 
ficial or shallow minds, but which feil to attract the sli^test 
attention on the part of really sensible men. It is true Clara 
can make a feii show of proficiency at a party wheneYer she 
dances, sings, or plays ; I cannot deny she dresses with a great 
deal of what is called " taste ;" she can show a veiy nice 
portfolio of drawings and paintings (chiefly the work of her 
masters) ; everyone is pleased with the graceful manner in 
which she talks with everybody ; she is even considered a very 
handsome person, especially by those who know she will have 
a few thousands, and yet she is getting on for thirty, and not 
a single man worth the title of a husband has made, her an 
offer. Why is it so ? Because, although she can shine in 
the drawing-room, yet she knows nothing of the more im- 
portant requirements vulgarly called " housekeeping ;" she 
would be UBeleas, or next to it, in a sick room or nursery j she 
has no idea of the fact that the sensible man in search of a 
wife wishes for one who will be able to take care of her 
children as well as of herself, to look after the comforts of her 
husband; who will be able and willing to share his sorrows 
as well as his joys ; who cmi make up her mind to allow her 
&iends to be the happy possessors of more splendid houses, 
dresses, carriages, horses, Aimiture, &c., than her husband 
can wisely afford to let her have. 

Let, then, our daughters learn what their body is, what it 
requires, what, is hurtful to it, what really constitutes the 
happiness of married life, and the various duties of a mother. 
Then they will no long^ run after evanescent shadows ; the 
realities of life will then not only seem but also be pleasant 
things to look upon, whereas now disappointment, sorrow, 
despair, and often untimely death are the results of a mistaken 
training. 
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Let US, then, establish, for our dangliters scliools where the 
necessary things only shall be taught, and we shall thereby 
remove jfrom society the most heartrending sight which can 
afiiict a father — namely, unmarried old daughters. 

Then will our eyes rest on the picture of happiness presented 
to us by our family circles. We shall no longer behold the 
dissipated looks of many of our sons, nor shall we grieve any 
more at our inability to get worthy husbands for our loving 
and beloved daughters. Then, too, will the poorer daughters 
of Eve have many a temptation removed from their rough 
path, and a great sore will thus be removed from society. 
Husband-hunting will be a thing of the past, and the money 
spent for that sole purpose will be foimd a most welcome 
addition to the trotMseau and corheille of every bride. 

It will be objected that such a system will do harm to some 
trades ; I deny it. If there is less demand for one kind of 
article, there will be more in another kind. Every tradesman 
will be far more pleased to manufacture or deal in substantial, 
useful goods than in any flummery, half of which remains 
on hand, either through its very flimsiness, or its being no 
longer in fashion. Commerce, instead of suffering from, 
would gain by the adoption of the plan I propose. I already 
know numberless persons of almost every class who most 
ferventiy wish to see my scheme carried out. 

Let, then, capitalists great and small combine to bring 
about such a happy result. Shareholders wiU be found by 
the million. It does not require to be a scholar to see the 
practical bearings of the proposition. The most sanguine 
expectations will be fully borne out by real facts, for every 
sensible man will be a supporter of the proposed system. 

Never mind the schools already in existence ; they are fully 
supported by their endowments : and remember that, by yomr 
adhesion to this noble undertaking, you are actually serving 
your own interests. Indeed, what do we work for, if not to 
provide for our children as well as we can? and we would 
persist in giving our dear little ones an education which they 
abhor, an education that is entirely useless for most of them, 
an education justiy celebrated for its signal failures as far as 
every commercial man is concerned! surely we are not in 
our risfht senses. Let every man destined for the universities 
work hard at classics and mathematics, right and good — aye, 
and sometimes exceedingly profitable ; but let every one not 
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intended for the profeeeions get a sound, useful, practical 
education, and one which will enable him to have a choice 
out of the many callings to which an; man may honourably, 
usefully, and profitably devote his whole energy. 

The scheme of my dreamer is not complete, I inow it 
Tou may wish for fuller particulars ; if so, write to my 
printer. He will give you my auBwers, for the present volume 
IB already latter tlian I intended it to be ; hence my anxiety 
to come to the 



CONCLUSION. 

At last I have reached the goal I hod set before me. I have 
most faithfully cmd impartially stated the opinion of the 
greater part of the thinking public on the vexatious and 
arduous question of Fublio and Middle-Class School Educa- 
tion. That I have done so in terms inadeqaate to meet the 
reqiiirementa of the subject none is more aware than my 
humble self ; but I hope due allowance will he made for im- 
perfections of language when it is known that the greater 
part of my life was spent abroad, mostly in France, where I 
had to speak other idioms. I hope, too, that the very fact 
of keeping my real name secret will be a &rther proof of the 
sinceri^ of the opinions I have expressed ; and I fui&st 
trust that no one will ascribe Bel£ui motives to me when 
it is understood that I have spent ell I poaBessed, or nearly 
BO, in advocating this cause, which I eapoused many years 
ago. 

My feeble words, or rather the scientific experiments which 
they were intended to explain, have made 'many a convert 
to the study of natural science during the lectures I have 
delivered in this country, and I have no doubt this small 
volume would make many more if I could but back it with 
experimental illustrations. This, however, is impossible, and 
therefore I would be allowed to say : Gb to any place where 
science is taught and illustrated by experimental demonstro- 
tions, you cannot help being of the same opinion as myself. 

If you want fiirtuer and irrefragable proofs of all the 
benefit Ei^land haa derived from the study of natural science, 
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watch the coming out of my next volume, which, health and 
means permitting, I intend launching into the stormy sea of 
literature under the title of "Life and Times of Albert the 
Good," from the time he set his foot in Albion till his un- 
timely, deeply and universally lamented end. 



THE END. 



W. H. Collingridge, City Ptmb, 117 to 119, Alderegate Street, £.C. 
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PMCTICAL EEMAEXS, 



Ought Physical Science to be taught in schools ? 
and if so, under what conditions, as regards the 
age of the pupils taught, the proportion of time 
assigned, the apparatus and accessories required ? 

The claims of science to be regarded as a 
necessary element of education have been urged by 
every scientific man of eminence in the kingdom. 
The one-sidedness of existing culture, and the 
manifold defects which this one-sidedness involves ; 
the injury inflicted by it on those many minds 
which display peculiar aptitude for physical science 
rather than for languages and mathematics, and its 
neglect of those faculties of all minds which only 
physical science can call forth; the peculiar ex- 
cellence of science as cultivating in a way attain- 
able by no other means, the habit of observation, 
of reasoning on external phenomena, of classifica- 
tion, arrangement, method, judgment; its power 
of exercising the memory at the same time that 
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interest is excited and knowledge gained ; its prac- 
tical value as a preparative for professional or 
general life ; to the medical man, the engineer, and 
the agriculturist, as hearing directly, in one or 
another of its branches, on their daily work; to 
the soldier, as creating in him the power to appre- 
ciate and to record the phenomena which beset 
him in the distant countries which, at one time or 
another, he is sure to traverse ; to the clergyman, 
as diminishing that dangerous want of sympathy 
between the clergy and the working classes, which 
is due chiefly to the absence of a common ground 
of feeling, to mutual ignorance, and disregard on 
either side of those subjects which each severally 
knows and values ; to all m^s, of whatever rank or 
occupation, as furnishing an endless resource of 
exquisite enjoyment; as lighting up the dirt on 
which they tread, the weeds and the insects of 
their walks, the daily phenomena of the sky and 
air, with a beauty, a history, a suggestiveness, 
,hU eductes, refine^ «,d p^«« afmoch =. h 
refreshes and delights : — all these points are pressed 
upon us eagerly by the leaders of education and 
of thought, while the opposing arguments of critics 
unacquainted with the subjects which they de- 
nounce, appear calculated to cause amazement 
rather than to enforce assent. 

But while all whose opinion is valuable are 
agreed upon the educational worth of science, and 
lament the injury inflicted on the counfa-y by its 
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omission from the curriculum of our schools, no 
one, so far as I am aware, has come forward to 
furnish information as to those questions of detail, 
whose settlement is of necessity preliminary to any 
practical effort at amendment. At what age, for 
instance, ought the study to be commenced ? In 
what sequence should its various branches be taken 
up ? How much time in each week must be allotted 
to it ? What apparatus is necessary for its prose- 
cution? It is with unfeigned diffidence that I 
offer suggestions on these several points. My 
acquaintance with school teaching, and my studies 
of physical science, have been long enough to teach 
me, amongst other things, my own exceeding 
ignorance; but having for some years included 
physical science in my course of teaching, and being 
about to introduce it systematically into my pre- 
sent school, I offer to all whom it may concern the 
results of personal experience. 

As regards the age suitable to commencing 
scientific studies, I can affirm that I have never 
met a schocdboy too young to derive enjoy- 
ment and benefit from them. The faculty of 
observation is perhaps the earliest faculty deve- 
loped, the habit of inquiry concerning things 
observed the earliest habit formed. I know a 
child of six years old who can pull a flower to 
pieces and tell the names of its component parts, 
and who pronounces unhesitatingly the tiUes of the 
larger portion of the insects, plants, and minerals 
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which present themselves' in her daily walks. We 
have heard of the classes taught by the late Pro- 
fessor Henslow, in his Suffolk parish, where boys 
and girls of humble life, from eight to twelve years 
old, gained under his instruction, readily and 
voluntarily, a respectable knowledge of botany; 
and many persons must have witnessed the intense 
delight perceptible in quite young children, while 
the common objects of a country walk have been 
judiciously explained and illustrated by a well- 
educated governess or friend. I can say without 
hesitation that a boy's scientific studies may begin 
from the time when he is first sent to school. 

The order in which scientific subjects are to be 
taken, and the time to be assigned to them, may be 
discussed together. It is generally considered that 
these three subjects. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology, are educationally fundamental to 
all organic sciences. The first of these may be 
considered to include the properties of bodies, 
mechanics, hydrostatics hydraulics and pneumatics, 
optics, and acoustics. I have never found the 
slightest difficulty in teaching these subjects, 
treated not mathematically but experimentally, to 
boys of twelve years old, and I have known many 
boys of eleven quite capable of understanding and 
remembering my lectures. For boys, then, younger 
than eleven, 1 would form a junior class, which 
should devote one hour in the week to some such 
book as the well-known " Guide to Knowledge," or 
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to some "Catecbism of Common Things," The 
text-book chosen is of no great importance, if the 
teacher can be trusted to expand and illustrate 
each lesson by verbal explanation, or by the assist- 
ance, if necessary, of a microscope and air-pump, 
or other interesting instrument. 

With a considerable knowledge of facts, and a 
keen appetite for information and experiment of a 
higher kind, a boy would at eleven or twelve years 
old, enter the Natural Philosophy class, spending 
on this new topic two hours in each week, and 
completing in the next two years the course of 
subjects ranged under this head. At thirteen or at 
fourteen years he would be ripe for the Chemistry 
class. He would now witness and perform experi- 
ments in the laboratory, and would study the laws 
of heat, of the non-metallic elements, of the atmo- 
sphere, and of water. By attendance during two 
hours in the week, with opportunities of repeating 
or verifying experiments out of school hours under 
the master's eye, he would in the course of a year 
have completed his course of inorganic chemistry, 
and be prepared at fourteen or fifteen to enter the 
Physiology class. He would here be first taught 
the physiology of man and of the higher mammalia ; 
and, thus familiarized with the principal organs 
and their functions, would start from the lowest 
point of animal life, and ascend by a course of 
comparative anatomy once more to the highest. 

He will by this time be sixteen or seventeen 
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years old, a period at which many hoys leave 
school. Should he stay till eighteen he will have 
an opportunity of studying either geology, mine- 
ralogy, vegetable physiology, or botany, or of 
entering upon organic chemistry ; but even if he 
leaves school at the age of sixteen, he will have 
acquired in five years, at a cost of less than two 
hours a week, a body of information and a prac- 
tical familiarity with the fundamental laws of 
science, which will have furnished him with lifelong 
resources, and developed, as I believe, to an 
amazing degree his mental powers. And side by 
side with his severer studies the less laborious 
pleasures of science will have been presented to 
him. In many a country walk or half-holiday 
excursion he will have learnt the delights which 
wait upon the enthusiastic naturalist; and as years 
go on, the crowded shelves and cases of the school 
museum, the well-stored botanic garden and 
herbarium, the carefully-compiled and published 
Fauna and Flora of the district, will bear witness to 
the judgment that has won to innocent and refined 
enjoyment the restless natures which, if left un- 
guided, might have been wasted and lounged away 
in the billiard-room or stable-yard. 

For the effective teaching of these various sub- 
jects an extensive apparatus is essential; without 
models, instruments, and specimens, nothing what- 
ever can be done. If bought in the shops the cost 
of these accessories is alarming ; but with the help 
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of a dexterous carpenter and glazier the great 
majority of them can he manufactured at a trifling 
cost. In my own school a class-room with an area 
of about six hundred feet has been set aside for our 
small museum; the walls will be lined with deal 
cases between seven and eight feet high, having 
movable shelves, and divided into compartments 
for rocks and fossils, anatomical and zoological 
specimens, philosophical instruments, and models. 
A working-table for the microscope, with a micro- 
scopic cabinet, and drawers for insects and moUusca, 
will be added as our funds permit. An adjoining 
room will form our laboratory, while half an acre of 
ground has been laid out as a botanic garden so as 
to hold about six hundred plants. I calculate that 
the necessary cost incurred at starting, for cases 
and shelves, for instruments and models, and for the 
laying out and labelling the garden, will be covered 
by 60/., a sum which I have little doubt that the 
kind liberality of the neighbourhood will principally 
furnish. The pleasure of collecting plants and 
specimens, of mounting preparations and preserv- 
ing objects, will be reserved for the boys and 
masters ; and by their help and by the assistance of 
our friends, I have no doubt that we shall possess 
in a few years' time a collection numerous enough 
to be completely typical, but whose limited extent 
will enable the individual specimens to exhibit 
extraordinary excellence and beauty. 

Amongst the first and kindest contributions to 
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our scheme are the interesting letters from distin* 
guished Oxford teachers which I am permitted to 
append to this short paper. The time to come 
will show whether the predictions which they utter, 
and the hopes which I have huilt upon my own 
experience are founded well or ill. Without their 
warm support I should not have ventured to come 
forward, and I have the satisfaction of feeling that 
those who find my own remarks uninteresting will 
thank me for eliciting theirs. 

I will presume, in conclusion, to express a hope 
that the nascent study of physical science in our 
schools may he fostered hy the labours and the 
recommendations of the present Educational Com- 
mission. The results of those labours are awaited 
by a very different class from that which owned an 
interest in the Public Schools Commission, and will 
be criticised in a very different temper. The 
Procrustean system of our public schools is viewed 
with languid disapproval at the most by those who 
entrust their sons to them in order that certain 
tangible prizes may be won, or by that far larger 
class who reckon extravagance, exclusiveness, and 
idleness not hard conditions towards the attain- 
ment of gentlemanlike manners and the acquisition 
of fashionable acquaintance. But thousands of 
hard-working anxious parents, who know the wealth 
of knowledge and of mental training, and whose 
worldly and professional experience has led them 
deeply to distrust a plan of teaching which they 
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consider narrow, partial, unelastic, and unpractical, 
will eagerly expect and thoughtfully peruse the 
opinions which shall be expressed, and the verdict 
which shall be deUvered, by those to whom the 
regeneration of the great mass of English education 
is committed. 



Letter from Dr. Daubbny. 

Ajpril 15, 1865. 
My dsab Sib, 

I am glad to learn that you are designing to introduce 
the study of physical science and of natural history into the 
school under your superintendence. 

I am persuaded, that a certain acquaintance with these 
subjects might be imparted generally to boys, without inter- 
fering with those classical acquirements which had heretofore 
constituted the staple of an English education. 

Different heads of study are to the mind, what different 
kinds of exercise are to the body, and by bringing into play 
new facidties, enable the student to refresh his mind with in- 
tellectual occupation of another sort, e?en when wearied and 
disgusted with the ordinary routine of school-boy employ- 
ments. 

Besides, since the great object of classical study, as an element 
of general education, is to develope the faculties, it must be 
apparent, that similar effects will be produced by the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of the laws and phenomena of the external 
world, especially in quickening the sources of observation, 
inducing habits of method and arrangement, exercising the 
power of induction, &c. 

Moreover, as it must be admitted, that only a certain pro- 
portion of any number of youths are capable of appreciating 
the niceties of scholarship and the higher beauties of the 
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dassical writers, it will be well that an opportunity should be 
afforded them of acquiring other kinds of knowledge, which 
may take the place of that for which they possess neither the 
genius nor the inclination. 

• It is therefore not without reason, that physical science has 
of late been allowed a place in the curriculum of our uni- 
versities, and that scholarships as well as fellowships have been 
instituted for its encouragement. 

Judging from those which have been established in my own 
college at Magdalen, I should pronounce that the experiment 
has hitherto proved eminerUly successfid. 

At any rate, there can be little doubt, that through those 
influences, and that of the honours now held out at Oxford for 
proficiency in these studies, a knowledge of the physical 
sciences will become more extended and more generally appre- 
ciated amongst the educated classes than has been the case 
hitherto. 

The encouragement given to these branches t)f learning at 
our universities has indeed already begun to act upon the 
public schools ; and many private academies and colleges also 
throughout the country have, with great advantage to themselves 
and to their pupils, introduced these branches of knowledge 
into their courses of study. And as only a part of the boys 
therein educated commonly resort to the universities, it is 
evident that acquirements which admit of so many important 
applications to the purposes of life must be well worthy of being 
cultivated, by all at least who profess any natural bias or apti* 
tude for them. 

I am persuaded, that if physical science and natural history 
were introduced more generally into schools, side by side with 
the classics, we should hear much fewer complaints as to the 
number of dunces sent into the world after the completion of 
the ordinary years of study. 

Botany especially seems adapted for a school recreation, for 
one does not see, why boys shoidd not exercise that quickness 
of sight and observation which is characteristic of their age, 
in the discovery and discrimination of the flowers that pre- 
sent themselves to their view, as well as in the ordinary sports 
in which they indulge. 
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On erery acoonnt therefore, I wish you all sncoees in jont 
proposed scbeme, considering it conducive both to the general 
interests of education, and to the credit and prosperity of the 
school itself; both as a preparative for the uniyersitieB and for 
other walks of life. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

CHAELES DATJBENT, 
To the Eey. W. Tuckwell. 



Letter from Dr. Acland. 

Osfard, April 24, 1865. 

DfiAB Mb. TttckwblIi, 

I have great pleasure in sending a small donation 
towards your projected collection of apparatus for teaching the 
elements of natural science in the Taunton School. 

No one conversant with the state of culture in Europe can 
doubt, I think, that the youth who have in early life some 
sound training in the direction of science are placed in a situa- 
tion more advantageous than those who have not. The chief 
difficulty appears to be in deciding what they should learn at 
school, and who shall teach them. 

Both these questions are no doubt in some cases (and as yet 
in country schools in England in the majority of cases) inso- 
luble. In the case of Taunton neither difficidty arises. In you 
the school has a master himself accurately instructed in some 
departments of natural knowledge; and therefore not only 
capable of selecting what shall be taught, but of teaching 
himself, and judging of teachers. 

My general feeling on the whole question (as you are kind 
enough to ask it) is that the maUer taught is very secondary 
in importance to the manner. The essence of science lies in 
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observation, comparison, and classification ; in precision of data 
and precision of argument. 

These several qualities can be more or less elicited from every 
department of natural science by a competent person imbued 
\vith the scientific spirit in any branch. 

For boys, of course, the simpler subjects are the best. The 
ordinary laws of Physics come first no doubt in order of study, 
then Chemistry, then the several departments of Biology. Some 
boys would prefer chemical subjects and experiments, some 
botany or British zoology, with the physiology of plants and 
animals. Indeed, if I were to venture to suggest a course for 
any school, it would be to have on hand one of the inorganic, 
and one of the organic class of subjects at different times of the 
year, and to let the .boys choose their class. It is probable 
they would choose both. 

I hope you will be successful in obtaining the " plant " you 
consider to be necessary for starting, and I shall hear at any 
time with gratification of your progress. 

I am, dear Mr. TuckweU, 

Ever yours faithfully, 

H.W.ACLAND. 

To the Eev. W. TuckweU. 



Letter from Professor Phillips. 

Oxford, May 1, 1865. 
My Deab Sib, 

Those who knew and profited by your zealous culti- 
vation of natural science in Oxford, will hear without any 
surprise, but with great pleasure, that your thoughts have 
been turned to the introduction of this order of study into the 
course of instruction in your grammar school. Even if you 
were not moved by considering the actual inducements now 
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held out by your university and Beveral colleges for the 
advancement of physical science, the singular local advantages 
of your beautiful district — the garden of England — would 
surely lead you to indulge your own love of botany and zoology 
and paleontology, and to fill the minds of your pupils with the 
delightful images of natural beauty and divine wisdom and good- 
ness which these branches of study call up. Bemembering how 
marked an influence on my own life a few words addressed, a 
small microscope given to me at school, really exercised, I 
resume with pleasure my old status of a student, and will try 
to explain how, according to my experience, schoolboys may 
acquire with least pressure, with most pleasure, and with the 
greatest profit, that kind of knowledge of natural science 
which will be of great value in after life, and if they come to 
the university, will give them a place among their rivals from 
which to spring to higher grades. 

The knowledge to which I refer is the knowledge of things; 
not a store of reading about plants and animals, or chemical 
wonders, or astronomical vicissitudes, but recognition of animal 
and vegetable forms ; some idea of the pecidiar adaptations of 
teeth and bones to the diet and movements of animals ; ex- 
periments tried with the air-pump ; minute objects seen by the 
microscope; planets and stars, and sun and moon examined 
with the telescope. In short, that which is the most import- 
ant for the efflorescent mind is the opportunity of observation : 



" Give him to see, the schoolboy asks no more ! 
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But to Ornish this opportunity, so that the boys may have 
frequently before them the objects most worth observing, you 
must have a museum. Yes, a museum ! Not such a collection as 
many busy towns and many idle gentlemen possess — "spoils from 
every land, trifles from every sea " — but a small, well-arranged 
selection of natural objects — minerals, rocks, fossUs, skeletons, 
skulls, insects, ^c, all preserved with respectful care from mis- 
chief, decay, and dust. More than this, a very small laboratory 
— that is to say, a work table and a couple of drawers for tools 
and chemicals and a few instruments for experiments, such as 
thermometer, air-pump, electrical machine. I would limit these 
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treasures to a single room, and would give in that zoom not 
any thing like a lecture, but easy and fiimiliar explanations in 
answer to questions, or as a necessary accompaniment of expe- 
riments. How much more is learned of plants by gathering 
them with a botanist at hand, than by hearing dissertations on 
'' botany " from the professional chair I How much fitter for a> 
boy is the guinea and feather experimellt than the '* theory of 
gravitation;" one peep through a telescope, than the "laws of 
dioptrics and catoptrics ; " the burning of iron in oxygen, than 
the '* atomic theory ! " These laws and theories they may fully 
master in after years, and all the more easily, that they have 
seen some of the characteristic phenomena while the eyes are 
bright and the doors of memory are open to new impressions. 

Yes. You must have a museum, and it will be in your hands 
an instrument of power, a means of permanent good as well 
as an eyer-renewed pleasure to your pupils. You ought not to 
refuse aid in filling it, for your purpose is of more than local 
or personal interest. I beg permission to offer you three little 
contributions : a fossil, typical of natural history ; a thermo- 
meter, representative of experimental science ; and a sovereign, 
which may help to glaze your drawers or cabinets. 

And now I resume cap and gown, and go to teach my own 
dass, amongst whom in future years perhaps I may count one 
or two of your pupils. 

Ever yours most truly, 

JOHN PHILLIPS. 

The Eev. W. Tuckwell, M.A., College School, Taunton. 
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LETTER, 



My Lord, 

The subject of Middle Glass Edncatioii is now 
engaging a considerable share of public attention, and 
will probably soon become the subject of the action of 
the Legislature, It can surprise no one that this 
should be the case. Considering the importance of the 
class concerned, the only wonder is, that their posi- 
tion with regard to Education should not have been 
attended to before. It is little creditable to them, or 
rather to those by whom their welfare ought to be con- 
sulted, that it should be only by a sort of exhaustive 
process — ^the education of the lower classes having been 
first considered, then that of the upper — ^that the interest 
of the Middle Class has at length been arrived at. 
That this does form a very important . 

section of the community, it needs no ance of the^d* 
argument to prove. Their numbers, their ^ ^^^'^'"^ 
political power — forming as they do the most nu- 
merous body of electors — ^their close and influential 
relation as masters and employers to the labouring 
class, their general intelligence, and, not least, the 
fact that out of them from time to time the ranks of 
the upper classes are recruited, and men of eminent 

abilities rise to the highest positions in Church and 

A 2 
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State — ^these are sufl&cient reasons why the cultivation 
of so valuable a soil should in no wise be neglected. And 

yet neglected it certainly has been. No 
Hieiriaoiation. scctiou of the Community is more com- 
pletely cut off and isolated from the inter- 
course and sympathy of those above and below it than 
the great Middle Class of the English people. 

The poor are, to a great extent, the object of the 
attention and care of the higher orders. The high-bom 
lady is no stranger in the poor man's cottage, the village 
school and club is the arena of much kindly interest and 
attention, and through benevolent efforts on the one 
hand, and the feeling of dependence on the other, a bond 
of mutual interest is created, and continually being 
strengthened, between the highest and the lowest class. 
But with the Middle Orders it is far different. With 
them the upper classes have no relations beyond those 
of business. A gentleman who is well acquainted with 
his labourers holds no intercourse with his tradesmen 
except across the counter. The lady who is at home in 
the poor man's cottage would never think of entering a 
tradesman's parlour. The two classes are separated 
by a chasm which, except in the case of eminent abi- 
Uties, is scarcely ever passed. And the separation 
which social prejudices have created has been widened 
by the independent feeling of the inferior class. Denied 
the privilege of social intercourse with their superiors, 
they not unnaturally keep themselves aloof. They 
form a society of their own, with various gradations not 
less jealously maintamed than those of the higher 
ranks ; they repay the exclusiveness of which they are 
the victims with interest upon those beneath tiiem. 
They live in a separate world; though not without 
ambition, by the acquisition of a competent fortune, to 
win for their children, if not for themselves, an admit- 
tance to the Olympus of Gentle Society. 
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And with respect to Education espe- 
cially, they stand in a position of peculiar Their meuu 
disadTantage. It has heen well remarked ^ ^^ ^°' 
by one*, who has for the last sixteen 
years laboured well and successfully in the cause 
of Middle Class Education, that the Middle Glasses 
are the only section of the community which enjoys no 
public assistance for the purpose of Edu/Mion. The 
Education of the lower orders is provided chiefly by 
private charity and the assistance of the State, from 
which latter source more than half a million annually 
has been expended on this object. The Education of 
the upper classes is also largely assisted from public 
sources. What are the splendid foundations of Eton 
and Winchester, and the endowments of the Univer- 
sities and their Colleges, but means of assistance in 
education enjoyed for the most part by the sons of the 
upper classes, — not only by those comparatively few in 
number who receive direct pecuniary benefit, — ^but all 
who to a greater or less degree participate in the nume* 
rous advantages, the venerable traditions, the superior 
teaching, the society of high-bom and cultivated com- 
panions, secured by these valuable endowments ? 

But of these advantages thQ Middle Classes enjoy 
next to nothing. Only in exceptional cases do any 
numbers of their order come forward to compete for 
the prizes of academical distinction. The great mass 
of the Middle Classes is taught and trained — ^be it well 
or ill — ^at no other expense than their own. And 
what somewhat aggravates the hardship of this exclu- 
sion, theirs is the very class which it was the object of 
the old foundations to assist* Most of the PubUc 
Schools — all our endowed Grammar Schools — ^were 
mtended at least in part for the children of the towns- 
folk around them. But the education there provided 

* The Rev. N. Woodai-d. 
A 3 
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has passed away from them, and is enjoyed chiefly by 
the sons of the Upper Classes, 

The town Grammar Schools might still 

Grammar sccm available for the class for which 

Schools. jTj^Qj ^Qj,Q intended, but they are used 

much less than they ought to be, for the 
following reasons, which the experience of some 
years in the conduct of a Grammar School enables 
me to suggest : — 

1 . The education there given is often from 

whj not used neccssity and by the terms of the original 

oiass. foundation a classical education; and a 

classical education is not, in their opinionj 
— ^whether right or wrong it matters not now — ^what 
our tradesmen and farmers want, 

2. The Grammar School of his town is attended by 
the tradesman's son as a day scholar ; and tradesmen 
engaged all the day in business, and Uttle able to look 
after their famiHes, are often sensible that to live half 
at school and half at home, with no one entirely 
responsible for his moral culture, is a very unsatis- 
factory way for a boy's education to be carried on. 

3. Moreover, the more intelligent men of that class 
wish for their sons to be for a while removed from the 
narrow associations of their native town, and to have 
other companions than the sons of their fellow-towns- 
men, and perhaps hold cheap the advantage of being 
at the same school with the sons of gentlemen, if even 
there they are marked as inferiors, and have little 
intercourse with their high-bred schoolfellows outside 
the schoolroom walls. 

Whatever be the cause, the fact is certain that the 
Middle Classes do not avail themselves to any con- 
siderable extent, either of the town Grammar Schools, 
or of any other pubUc means of education ; — ^that 
their children are educated in private establishments, 
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where the education given is by no means of a high 
order. It is offered, indeed, on all sides at the 
cheapest possible rate, bnt it is to be feared that 
the yalne of the article is too often lower than its 
price; and that the quality of the instruction given 
at many of these seminaries, still more that of the 
religious and moral training afforded, is a good deal 
lower than what may now be obtained at 2d. per week 
at most of our village schools. 

And, what to your Lordship, as to all true Church- 
men, must appear a serious evil, the education of this 
class is not of a character to attach them to the 
Church, but, on the contrary, tends to aUenate them 
from it. The great majority of the Schools above 
alluded to are kept by Dissenters, often by Dissenting 
ministers*. Distinctive Church teaching in such 
Schools is a thing almost unknown. It is well if they 
are not brought up in principles of open hostility to 
the Church. 

The same isolation which separates the 
class in question from intercourse with The ifiddie 
the higher orders, withdraws them also reach of the 
to a great extent from the influence of the ^®'^" 
clergy. It'^may be through our own 
fault, but I fear it is the case that we are far better 
acquainted with the famiHes of the poor than with the 
families of our farmers and tradesmen. Beserve, 
and a natural unwillingness to intrude on our 
part ; and on theirs, perhaps, a morbid sensitiveness 
as to the footing on which our intercourse is to be 
carried on, form generally a bar to it altogether ; and 
from these causes probably has arisen the melancholy 
fact that a large proportion of our tradespeople are Dis- 
senterSf and that in that class are to be found the chief 

* In fact, Dissenting colleges, such as those at Taunton, Bath, 
&c., form the most flourishing Middle Class Schools. 

A 4 
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opponents of the Church's claims, whether in a reli- 
gious or a political point of view. 

But while surveying the unsatisfactory 

What baa ^^^^^ ^^ present of Middle Glass Edu- 

beendone. catiou, it would be itngraceful to pass 

unnoticed the efforts that have been made 
within our own time to improve it. And first we must 
speak of the admirable and highly beneficial system 

of Local University Examinations, the 
aJi^oiif^" origination of which is owing to a gentle- 
man of this county*, and which are 
becoming every year a source of increasing 
Their use. benefit to the class for whose advantage 
mainly they were instituted. That benefit is twofold — 
first, as stimulating and bringing into notice the talented 
and meritorious pupils of schools which before enjoyed 
no form of pubUc encouragement, and in many cases 
drawing, to the Universities youths whose talents and 
industry entitle them to compete for the highest 
honours. To quote an instance of recent occurrence 
within my own knowledge — ^the son of a tradesman 
in this village, who at the Local University Examina- 
tion stood first in Mathematics of all the candidates 
throughout England^ was thereby encouraged to pro- 
ceed to Dublin University, where he is now gaining in 
each year the highest honours within his reach. 

Secondly, the test of such an examination exercises 
a good effect upon the schools and their tei|>chers; it 
shows what teaching is bad and what is good — ^what a 
difference there is between having been taught a thing 
and knowing it — and forasmuch as that may be 
deservedly esteemed to be the best taught school which 
sends up the largest number of successful candidates, it 

* Thomas Dyke Adand, Esq., whose scheme of " Prizes for 
Practical Schools " led to the adoption by the Universities of the 
system of Local Examinations. 
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distinguishes with the pahu of honour those schools 
where the best teaching is to be obtained. 
And yet) though the results of this 
system as far as they go are highly satis- 

7 r .X i:i i_ .T, 5 Where they fwl. 

factory, it would be a mistake to suppose 
th^at it effects, or can effect, all that is 
wanted in this way. For, in the first place, it 
is one thing to institute Examinations, and another 
to get the pupils of schools to attend them. It was 
recently stat^ by the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education that not more than 
about 1,600 of the pupUs of Middle Class Schools 
presented themselyes at the Local Examinations, and 
that the worst Schools sent no candidates at all. Secondly, 
all persons experienced in Education know, that to 
judge of a school by its best scholars is to judge by an 
unsafe criterion, siace it is by no means certain that the 
few clever or well-taught boys sent up for an Exami- 
nation are a fair sample of the rest. What is wanted 
is not to know what the head boys of the School or 
dass can answer, but what is the knowledge of the 
pupils at large, and that will never be ascertained by 
Examinations held away frpm the School. It is the 
recognition of this fact, and of the wide difference 
between some children ia every class being able to pass 
an examination, and the attainment by each child of the 
knowledge it ought to possess, that has led to the 
recent introduction on the part of the Committee of 
Council on Education of the Bevised Code, which, 
however imperfect in some matters of detail, is acknow- 
ledged on the whole to be a great improvement on the 
old system of Examinations. 

Another enterprise has been attended 
with still greater success, and is worthy g^gg^j^^on 
of careful attention as an example of 
what may be done to improve the Edu- 

A 6 
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cation of the Middle Classes. Yonr Lordship is no 
doubt well acquainted with the great and successful 
educational work carried on by the Eev. N. Woodard 
in the county of Sussex. Mr. Woodard was the first 
(I beheve in the year 1847) to draw attention to the 
neglected education of the Middle Classes, and to the 
alienation from the Church which was the result of that 
neglect. And he then announced his intention of 
at once instituting a system of Schools and Colleges 
which should supply board and education under the 

the lowest possible rate, and expressed a behef that such 
institutions, though of course needing assistance at the 
outset, might in a short time be made self-supporting. 

The experiment seemed a bold one, and not many 
were sanguine enough to entertain any expectation of 
the success with which it has been crowned. 

Mr. Woodard's first school was opened at Shoreham, 
and was very soon fiUed ; though, as this was designed 
for the education at a low rate of the sons of gentlemen, 
its success is not surprising. Another school was soon 
afterwards opened at Hurstpierpoint, under the conduct 
of my friend, the Eev. E. C. Lowe, where boys are 
boarded and educated at an expense of from 20/. to 
251. per annum. Here the success of the experiment 
has been complete. The School has accommodation 
for 300 boys, is always fiill, and is entirely self-sup- 
porting. Beautiftd buildings have been erected, the insti- 
tution has been extended to embrace a training school 
for masters, and a separate department for special train- 
ing. In the time that it has been in operation it has 
educated some 1,200 boys, the great majority of whom 
by the way they have acquitted themselves in different 
stations of life (and not a few have gone to the Uni- 
versities), and by the warm attachment they evince 
towards the School and its instructors, afford good 
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testimony to the character of the education they have 
received. And if any other proof were wanting to 
demonstrate the trimnphant success of the undertaking, 
it is supplied by the fsu^t that Mr. Woodard and the 
gentlemen with whom he acts have recently opened 
another School, where 260 boys are being educated at 
the still lower cost of 14 guineas per annum; and 
buildings are now being erected for the accommodation 
of 1000 boys at the same rate. A School for girls has 
also been established at Bognor, where nearly 100 
pupils are received at an annual cost, including 
extras, of 30Z.* ^^ 

If the good example of Mr. Woodara's^ work in 
Sussex could be followed in other counties, it would 
leave nothing to be desired, unless it were that he 
himself could be induced to extend his operations into 
other localities besides his own. For a distinctive 
feature of Mr. Woodard's plan is that of a number of 
schools for different classes of which the prosperity of 
one shall supply the deficiencies of the other, while all 
are under the direction and control of a central body of 
competent and experienced men, thoroughly one in 
their principles and aims, and rivalling one another in 
devotedness to their work. 

At all events, the examples there el- 
forded may serve to guide us in sketching what is wanted. 
out what is needed both here and else- 
where for the improvement of Middle Glass Education, 
and how the want may be satisfactorily supplied. 

The first requisite is that of large 
Boarding Schools — boarding schools as ist, Large 
distinguished from day schools, because ^^'^"^ ^^^^*' 
it is only when the teacher has entire charge 

* For a full account of the schools in connexion with St. Nicolas 
College, see a Letter to Sir J. Coleridge by the Eev. E. C. Lowe ; 
also the St. Nicolas College Calendar for the year 1865. 
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of a boy's daily life, that he has any good chance of 
forming his character aright — and large schools as dis- 
tinguished from small — ^not only because a large 
number can be maintained at much less cost per head 
than a small one, nor because the income of a large 
school will procure the services of abler men as mas- 
ters, but most of all because in a large school alone 
can be engendered that esprit de corps, that free and 
manly tone, that salutary self-government, which 
forms the glory of our pubHc schools, and gives the 
self-respect and independence which distinguishes 
Enghsh gentlemen. And seeing the advantages thus 
obtained to the Upper Classes, throngh the magni- 
ficent foundations of ancient times, it seems worth 
inquiring, whether an effort ought not to be made to 
extend the same benefits in measiu:e to the Middle 
Classes ; whether the self-government, the healthy in- 
fluence of pubHc opinion, the self-respect and indepen- 
dence produced in individual boys, are inseparably 
connected with the aristocratic associations, the great 
expense and exclusive traditions of our existing Public 
Schools, or whether they may not, mutatis mutandis, be 
obtained in other institutions. 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware that 
scS^ ^^^' '^ France, the benefits of PubUc Education 

are by no means confined to a particular 
class, but that there exists all over the country, a uni- 
form system of Colleges of Secondary Instruction, with 
graduated payments for different classes — all lower in 
amount than the lowest of our Public School charges *. 

This brings me to the second requisite ; 

^nd Cheapness. *^^ Schools must be c/i^op— chcap cnough 

to bring them within the reach, not merely 
of the highest rank, but of the main body of trades- 

* See an interesting little work on this subject, entitled " The 
French Eton," by Matthew Arnold, Esq. 
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men and jEarmers. What may be done in this way 
has been akeady proved, partly by the private schools 
for the Middle Glasses, where board and education are 
frequently offered for 202. a year, and where the chief 
defect probably li^, not so much in the living provided 
as in the inferior quaUty of the education — ^partly by 
tixe successful experiments of Mr. Woodard, who has 
demonstrated, that under good management, a school 
can be maintained, and even made self-supporting, at 
25/. a year, and even a lower sum. And a higher charge 
than this would defeat the object of the undertaking, 
by excluding the class who most need assistance* 

Thirdly, such Schools may reasonably 
claim some measure of State aid. The theltate?^^^ 
fact above adverted to, that the Middle 
Glasses are just the section of the community who 
have received least assistance &om public sources, gives 
them an immediate claim upon the revenues of the 
country for some share in the advantages enjoyed 
by those above and below them. In what way such 
assistance may best be given, I wiU not Tenture to 
determine; but there can be little question, that a 
system of Inspection, similar to that now in operation 
in Elementary Schools, with the addition perhaps of 
Prizes or Exhibitions, would stimulate, and in that and 
other ways, materially benefit the working of such 
institutions, and that, perhaps, in a way least likely to 
interfere with the independence of the institutions. 

For, that though aided by the State, 
they should not be merely State Schools ^e^f ''^^' 
is, I believe, another great condition of 
success. Purely State Institutions will never flourish 
among us. They are unsuited to the independence 
of the English character* In foreign countries those 
enterprises succeed best which are supported and di- 
rected by the State; and such support is generally 
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needful to their success. In England, our railways, 
commercial undertakings, religious and charitable 
works, are the offspring of the enterprise and zeal, 
either of private individuals or of voluntary associ- 
ations. The great extension of elementary educa- 
tion among the poorer classes in England, during 
th^ last twenty years, is doubtless owing to the cha- 
racter of the system adopted, which has allowed the 
Church and other religious bodies to develope their 
own efforts for the promotion of education; the State 
only seeing that the work is well done, and meeting 
the contributions of private benevolence with public 
grants in aid. Let us hope that this system will 
never be departed from, and that the same principles 
which have produced such good results in the edu- 
cation of the lower orders, will be applied to the 
promotion of that of the Middle Clasjs. 

For, besides the reason above stated, 
ligio^XSi^r. 0% ^ tl^s way could that also be se- 

cured which is the greatest requisite of all 
— ^that the education provided should be a Reli- 
gious Education conducted on fixed and definite 
Beligious principles and in a Beligious tone and 
spirit. It is, thank God, hardly necessary in the 
present day, to argue for the importance of the Beli- 
gious element in Education, or to demonstrate the 
positive evil that is certain to arise, if, while the mind 
is stored with knowledge, and the faculties strength- 
ened with exercise, the moral affections are not trained 
in the principles of faith and piety. The common 
feeling of the English people has pronounced against 
the attempted severance of Education from BeUgious 
faith, and so, through the Providence of God, averted 
for the present a danger that a few years ago seemed 
imminent. And yet, let us not be too secure. The 
idea of a uniform system of Secular Education has 
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SO much on other grounds to recommend 
it, it is so simple and plausible— to ei%tem* 
those who have not grasped what edu- 
cation really is, — ^that it offers a great temptation 
to any Goyemment not guided by definite principles 
of Eeligious faith. And as the great need of some 
immediate provision for the improvement of Middle 
Class Education is being now widely acknowledged, 
and legislative action wUl probably in the approach* 
ing Session of Parliament be brought to bear upon it, 
there is at least some danger, that, as the readiest 
means of meeting the difficulty, a system of Secular 
Education may be introduced, and imposed upon the 
people before they are aware. 

For the most obvious method of providing the Edu- 
cation required, would be by schools supported by rate, 
and such schools, in our present unhappy state of 
EeUgious division, can only be secular. It is a solemn 
warlg of the tendency 'of snob . eyrtem, which i, 
contained in the acknowledgment of the late Abbe 
Lacordaire, that when he left the Lycee of his native 
town (where, as in all the French Public Schools, the 
instruction given is purely secular) he left it an infidel. 
And yet, if such a scheme, with its specious advan- 
tages, were brought before the country, what ground 
could Churchmen allege for rejecting it, unless they 
could meet it with the fact that -they had schools 
already^ and only needed assistance to support and 
stimulate them ? 

And this brings me, my Lord, to the 
practical object with which I have ventured chL^^u^g''^® 
to address you, which is simply to point 
out the strong and pressing need that Churchmen 
should immediately bestir themselves, and unite to 
provide, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, institutions that shall offer to the sons of our 
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tradesmen and farmers, such an education as they 
require, animated and directed by the faith and dis- 
cipline of the Church, For it is this above all which 
has made the Education of our Public Schools and 
Universities the boast and glory of our land — ^that 
besides all other advantages, it has been carried on 
under the shadow of our venerable sanctuaries, conse- 
crated by the traditions of ancient faith and piety, and 
haUowed by the examples of holy men of old. Such 
may it never cease to be. May that day never dawn, 
when the teaching and discipline of our Alma Mater 
and her handmaids, shall be divorced from the Catholic 
fisdth, and the discipline and ritual in which it is en- 
shrined; for, from such a day, the hour of England's 
downfall would not be far distant. 

But if we beheve this, and desire to extend to our 
countrymen who have hitherto been deprived of it, the 
inestimable blessing of sound education, let us take 
care that the gift be not imaccompanied with the jewel 
that above all things gives it value. 

It was not the State, properly speaking, that gave to 
England her Eton and her Winchester, her Magdalen 
and her Trinity ; it was the piety and munificence of 
individuals, whether kings, bishops, or private persons ; 
and what is wanted now is, for Churchmen, at humbler 
distance, to imitate their noble example. Such 
founders as William of Wykeham, and William of 
Waynflete, it is not likely this age will see. But 
the same spirit of Hberahty more diffused, though not 
so deep, may produce, nay, is producing, results not 
unworthy of being compared even with such works as 
theirs ; and if we were once persuaded, as I believe we 
ought to be, that the establishment of Church Colleges 
for the Middle Classes was the true remedy for the 
grievous evil now existing, of the alienation of that im- 
portant order from the Church, and therefore a means. 
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than which none is hkely to be more efficacious for 
extending among onr people generally the principles 
of faith and piety, we should not be so wanting m onr 
duty as to fail of any effort that may be in our power 
in that behalf. 

There is special need of such institu- 
tions in this county. Its large population, j^ iS^. "^ 
mainly gathered together in a number of 
trading J rather than manufactwringj centres ; the con- 
sequent large proportion of the Class in question ; the 
prevalence of Dissent among that Glass, of which there 
are many indications ; our distance from the Capital, 
and front the institutions provided or hereafter to be 
provided, in other counties, are additional arguments 
for prompt exertion on our part, 

I am aware that some institutions for 
the object akeady exist within the limits sS*^ 
of the Diocese. The school estabhshed 
by the Bev. H. Brereton, at South Moulton, in this 
county, under the patronage of the Earl Fortescue, 
to which a senior Collegiate department is now about 
to be attached, and that of Probus in Cornwall, are 
good specimens of what such schools ought to be. 
But it impUes no disparagement to these institutions 
to say, that whatever be their excellences, they are not 
sufficient to meet the need. 

It appears to me that an additional institution of 
this kind is urgently called for. It should be placed 
in some central healthy position, near a cheap market, 
and with the greatest facilities of com- 
munication with the different parts of the Bite, 
two counties, yet free from the tempta- 
tions of a large town. 

It might be managed by a carefully 
selected body composed of Laity and Management. 
Clergy, under the control of the Bishop of 
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the Dioces0 as Visitor, the internal government and disci- 
pline being entirely in the hands of the Head Master. 

It should be accessible at a payment of 
xpense. ^^^ move than 26/. per annum, and afford 

at once accommodation for not less than 200 boys. 

Surely such a work is not beyond reach of attain- 
ment. A less sum than the liberality of the Bishop of 
the Diocese bestowed on the promotion of a Theo- 
logical College, would probably be sufficient to provide 
the requisite buildings, and to assist the first starting 
of the institution. The buildings provided and the 
school fairly set going, experience has proved that it 
might be made self-supporting, especially S the aid 
of the State, in the form of Inspection, Prizes, and 
Exhibitions, were added, to stimulate the exertions of 
masters and scholars. 

The weU-known mterest taken by your Lordship in 
all things connected with the welfare of this county — 
and your zeal and munificence in promoting all works, 
which have for their object the glory of God, and the 
extension of His Church — ^are my apology for intruding 

respectfully commending which to your consideration, 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

J. Mason Cox. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, Ac. Ac. 
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Extract from tJie published Report^ Council Meetingy 

Nov. 2, 1864. 

" Education. — ^Mr. Holland, M J*., having moved that the Council 
from time to time appoint public examiners to conduct examinations 
in practical and scientific agriculture, on occasion of any request being 
made for such examiners, and complied with, the expenses to be dis- 
bursed by the Society, Mr. Acland moved the following amendment, 
which was seconded by Lord Feversham: That it is desirable to 
obtain further information as to the institutions available for the ex- 
amination or education of agriculturists before deciding in what way 
this Council may most effectually ' take measures for the improvement 
of the education of those who depend upon the cultivation of the soil 
for their support.' 

" On a show of hands the amendment was carried by 15 ayes to 6 
noes. 

" The following resolution was then proposed by Mr. Acland, 
seconded by Lord Feversham, and carried unanimously: That the 
Committee on Education be instructed to endeavour to obtain sucli 
further information, and particularly to inquire into the willingness 
of existing examining bodies to co-operate with this Society." 
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My deab Sir Edward, 

The strong feeling expressed by yourself and other mem- 
bers of the Council at its meeting last Wednesday, to the effect 
that the action of the Society on the subject of Education should 
not be retarded, has led me to consider what I could do to give 
effect to the wishes then expressed. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best course for me to take will be to state, 
without delay, and somewhat more fully than I could venture 
(for fear of beiag tedious) to state at the Council table, my 
reasons for moving the Besolution which was carried, and to offer 
to the criticism of others one or two practical suggestions. 

I am sure that I may reckon on the kindness of my col- 
leagues in the Education Committee, and on their knowledge of 
the difficulty of ensuring either a full attendance or time for 
deliberation, to acquit me of any intention to anticipate their 
work. My principal object is to elicit the opinion of those who 
take an interest in the subject, as to the general object to be 
aimed at, and to offer sometliing tangible for their consideration. 
I hope you will not object to my putting what I have to say 
into the form of a letter to yourself, in order that I may write 
freely as to one who takes a personal interest in the question 
of Agricultural Education, and who has made great local efforts 
to promote it. 

.1 need hardly say that neither the Noble Lord who did me 
the honour to second the Resolution, nor any other member 
of the Council, is in the slightest degree responsible for any 
opinion which I may express. 

I am disposed to estimate very highly the amount of good 

b2 
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which may be done by the Royal Agricultural Society, possess- 
ing as it does great influence in every part of England, an 
influence resulting firom rank, property, intelligence, practical 
skill, and great success in what it has hitherto undertaken, if 
the Council now deals with an object of its charter which has 
hitherto lain dormant. I think, moreover, that the Council 
has shown much discretion in not pressing forward any measures 
of its own until a suitable time had arrived, and that even now 
we shall do well to proceed cautiously, feeling our way by an 
experiment on a small scale. 

As an illustration of my meaning when I speak of the good 
which the Society may effect, I may refer to an opinion expressed, 
as you will no doubt remember, by a very distinguished foreigner, 
who pointed out, as one of the advantages of Englishmen in the 
upper classes, that the great public schools are, for the most 
part, in the country, and not, as is commonly the case abroad, in 
large cities. Among the good effects of various agencies now 
at work, it is not improbable that one may be the foundation 
throughout Eiigland by the landed proprietors, in combination 
with other capitalists, of public schools for the middle classes in 
healthy country situations. 

I need only name Mr. Matthew Arnold's article on a * French 
Eton,' in * Macmillan's Magazine,' advocating with great ability 
the establishment, at the public expense, of Lyceums on the 
French model in our principal towns, and Lord Fortescue's work, 
* Public Schools for the Middle Classes,' advocating County 
Schools and County Colleges, to indicate the great issues at 
stake in the question to which the attention of England is now 
awakened. 

The question I have to deal with here is, What is the right 
position for the Eoyal Agricultural Society to take up in refer- 
ence to this national movement? I must first recapitulate 
what has already been done by the Council. 

Steps already taken by the Council. 

It will be remembered that on the 2nd of March the following 
notice stood on the Agenda for the Monthly Council : — 

Mr. Holland, M.P., to move. That a Committee be appointed 
to consider the measures which ought to be taken " for the 
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improvement of the education of those who depend upon 
the cultivation of the soil for their support^" this being 
declared by the Charter as the 7th national object to be 
prosecuted by the Society. 

Mr. Holland was, in consequence of illness, unable to attend. 
I ventured in his absence to move the Resolution, saying, that I 
took it for granted that the motion was not intended to apply 
either to the large landed proprietors or to the labourers ; as, 
for obvious reasons, it might be assumed th^t they were already 
provided for, so far at least as to leave no opening for the action 
of this Society at present ; and fiirther, that I felt sure that he 
could not intend to propose, nor would the Council sanction, 
any measure for giving pecuniary support to a particular insti- 
tution, nor for offering pecuniary assistance to a class of respect- 
able men well able to discharge their parental responsibilities to 
their own children. 

I believe I added that, if the Society were disposed to place 
itself in communication with public bodies and individuals 
already engaged in the improvement of the education of the 
middle classes, it might render great service to the country 
at large, and to the class of persons more particularly indicated 
by the Charter. 

The Committee was appointed, consisting of the Earl of 
Powis ; Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart. ; Sir J. Johnstone, Bart,, 
M.P. ; Colonel Kingscote ; Mr. Acland ; Mr. Barthropp ; Mr. 
Druce ; Mr. HoUand, M.P. ; Mr. Wren Hoskyns ; Mr. Thompson, 
M.P. ; Mr. Owen Wallis ; and Professor Wilson. Inquiries were 
addressed by the Committee to the Secretaries of various Dis- 
trict Agricultural Societies, with a view to ascertain what oppor- 
tunities existed in each district for obtaining direct Agricultural 
instruction. 

The replies tended to show that, with the exception of Ciren- 
cester College, hardly any public or private institution of im- 
portance afforded such opportunities. 

Some suggestions were offered by a member of the Committee, 
founded apparently on the want of success which is said to have 
attended an attempt to give certificates or diplomas in Scot- 
land, the object of the suggestions being apparently to give 
a higher value to similar documents in England. The sug- 
gestions seemed open to this objection : that if a diploma were 
valued neither by those whom it directly concerned nor by the 
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public, a Society which should try to prop up any such scheme 
would be more Jikely to compromise its own position than to 
raise the public estimate of the diplomas. 

It appeared to me, I confess, desirable that the Committee, 
having ascertained the fact — supposing it to be the fact — that only 
one Institution in England professes to give instruction in Agri- 
cultural Science and Practice, and that that Institution is not 
full, should have gone one step further, and inquired into the 
question, Why is there only one such Institution, and why is 
that Institution not more supported ? Is it because the farmers 
and landowners, as a body, do not appreciate its advantages ? 
and, if they do not, where is the error, in the supply or in the 
demand ? 

A local Society, with which I am connected, proposed to aid 
the solution of this question by obtaining, through its Journal 
Committee, the opinion of practical farmers and practical school- 
masters on the existing means of education, on the deficiencies 
actually felt, and the means of supplying a remedy. 

While preparing inquiries with this view, I was informed that 
the Committee of the Boyal Agricultural Society was about to 
make its report with the data aU*eady in hand. I was much 
engaged at the time. The prospect of a Koyal Commission to 
inquire into Grammar Schools, and possibly into the education 
of the middle classes generally, was announced. So it seemed 
better to drop the local inquiries, for a time at least I have now, 
however, resumed these inquiries locally on my own responsi- 
bility.* 

The Committee, I believe, did not report before* the Becess, 
but the Council agreed to offer a 50/. prize for the best Essay 
on Agricultural Education. 

It is to be hoped that those who are best able to deal with 
the question will not think their time misapplied in com- 
peting for the prize ; but this, it must be feared, is at least very 
doubtful. 

On Wednesday last it was proposed to appoint examiners in 
Agricultural Science and Practice. This step seemed to several 
members of the Council premature ; and I felt bound to renew 
the endeavour to obtain for the Council more information as to 
what is actually at work before that body became conmiitted to 

* The result is given in the Appendix. 
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a step which seemed to me not without risk to the Society, and 
not at present likely to promote the object recognised by its 
charter. 

I have endeavoured, for the information of those members of 
the Society who may not have been present, to state correctly 
what has taken place ; but I cannot pass on without repeating 
my own expression of gratitude to Mr. Holland for taking up 
the subject of Agricultural Education, and for his long-continued 
personal sacrifices in connexion with Cirencester College, — an 
institution which I have watched with interest, due to personal 
friendship with some of its promoters and officers, from its fouoda- 
tion ; and to which I feel bound to bear testimony that, if it 
has not solved the problem of the education of the farmer, it 
has at least done much for Agricultural Science, and has given 
to a number of gentlemen and land agents the means of obtain- 
ing information not easily to be found elsewhere. 

Summary of General Principles. 

It may not be useless, before entering into detail as to 
the particular functions of the Royal Agricultural Society, to 
enumerate a few general principles, on which, if I am not mis- 
taken, a large number of persons are now agreed. 

1. As to the class of persons whose education is under con- 
sideration, it may be assumed that we have nothing at present 
to do with the education of those who can afford to pay a hun- 
dred a year and upwards for education at the higher public 
schools and Universities: and further, that we are not now 
considering the case of farm-servants earning weekly wages 
below a pound a week, nor that of any class of persons unable or 
unwilling to pay, for education alone as distinct from board 
and lodging, at least four guineas a year for boys below thirteen, 
and six guineas for boys above thirteen. 

As regards the occupation of the parents of the boys to be 
educated, it may be assumed that the persons principally con- 
cerned will be tenant farmers, but we can hardly separate from 
them yeomen farming small estates of their own for profit, 
farm bailiffs, land agents, land surveyors, manufacturers of 
manures and of agricultural implements ; there are also persons 
connected with the sale and treatment of animals, and some 
others, who may be considered as more or less connected with 
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the cultivation of tiie soil. The field of operation is, to say the 
least, extensive enough. 

2. As regards the relation of these agricultural classes to 
other classes, it may be assumed, as Mr. Brereton has shown, 
that we cannot separate two questions — the education of the 
sons of farmers who are not intended to be farmers, and the 
education of yoimg men who are not sons of farmers, but who 
are intended to become farmers, 

3. It seems now admitted by all educated persons that the 
best preparation for any career in life is a good general educar 
tion. The extent of this education is chiefly limited by the 
time which the parent can allow for his son's education, and by 
the money he can afford to pay for it. But there is not the same 
agreement as to the subjects to be included in general education. 

4. It may be assumed that parents in the middle rank are 
able, and in most cases willing, to pay the fair cost of a good 
education; but they feel the need of some well-organised 
system for testing the work done by the teacher and the pupil. 
This assumption must, however, be taken with some limitation ; 
it does not apply to the small tenant whose income is not much 
above that of a labourer, but this limitation is provided for 
above, p. 7, (1). 

5. It is notorious that. In the case of youths who enter into 
business at or before eighteen years of age, without being 
obliged to pass through the ordeal of professional or other 
public examinations, it is often difficult to make either pupil, 
schoolmaster, or parent feel that the boy's prospects in life 
depend on the intrinsic worth of the education given, received, 
and paid for. 

6. It may be taken, however, as the result of experience, in 
parts of England where encouragement has been given, that 
farmers have not been unwilling to avail themselves of good 
private or public schools ; and that farmers' sons have not been 
slow to enter into competition with other boys and to dis- 
tinguish themselves. There is, nevertheless, much to be done 
in the way of guiding parents in their selection of schools, and 
in their requirements for their sons. 

The fashion and prevailing opinion of each class must have its 
influence in a matter which is quite as much a social question 
as one of learning. But it is the influence wliich the leaders of 
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the Royal Agricultural Society may exercise on opinion and 
fashion which makes the course taken by the Council one of 
vital importance to the nation. 

Questions to be Settled. 

If I may anticipate a general, if not an entire concurrence in 
the foregoing statements, the questions to be settled reduce 
themselves to two. 

1. What is the meaning of the agricultural education which 
the Council desire to improve? Is it a knowledge of what is 
called practical and scientific agricultiwe; or is it General 
Education ? 

2. What steps can the Council take with a good prospect of 
success to improve either the one or the other ? 

What is Ageicultural Education? 

As regards the first question, it would at first sight seem 
natural for the Council to confine itseK strictly to its own 
peculiar department, and to deal with those branches of know- 
ledge alone which are supposed to bear on agriculture ; but a 
little consideration will show that this is more plausible than 
true. I hope to. show that it is, at the present time, inexpedient 
if not impracticable. 

It is idle to attempt to create a sound system of education by 
mere examination. The attempt has often been made, and as 
often failed. All sound education is a matter of growth. Im- 
provement in education must grow out of recognised wants, and 
out of endeavours to supply what is felt to be wanted. Educated 
men, Eoyal Commissions, the periodical press, speakers at 
meetings, may aU help to form public opinion ; but, until the 
opinion is formed, and until a demand for systematic instruction 
in the practice and science of agriculture has sprung up, it is 
vain to set up an examination to test the knowledge of farmers 
in what they have not been taught systematically. Examina- 
tions and the means of teaching must move on in parallel lines : 
one a little in advance of the other, bat each acting and reacting 
on the other. 

Supposing, however, that in consequence of the establishment 
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of examinations a number of persons were to profess to teach 
Agriculture, we should probably be doing a great deal of mis- 
chief by confirming the middle classes in a bad habit, already 
too common, namely that of forgetting the essential distinction 
between education in a school and apprenticeship in a busi- 
ness. 

The attempt to introduce apprenticeship, that is practical 
experience, into a school, vulgarises education, makes it utterly 
unpractical as education, and absolutely fails to give any real 
experience of business. The College of Engineers broke down 
under the pressure of this reality. It failed, by reason of its 
speciality, to meet the practical wants of the class for whom it 
was intended, and yet the teaching was of the very highest 
quality : the machinery in the model workshop was admirable 
as a means of illustrating work ; but there was no work to do* 
Young lawyers go to chambers to "see practice." A model 
farm does not " do business." 

It may, however, be said that there are a number of yomig 
men well trained by practical farmers, and that their proficiency 
might be tested by examination. I do not doubt that, if any of 
the landlords and tenant farmers on the Council were to take a 
walk over a farm with a young candidate for the honours of the 
Society, they would soon find out what he was like, and would 
make a good guess as to the probability of his being able to 
take a farm as a tenant with profit to himself, or to manage an 
estate with advantage to its proprietor. But it would be a very 
diflFerent thing to conduct an extensive examination of young 
men in all parts of England. Professional examiners would 
have to be appointed and paid. They would have pet theories, 
or at best but a limited experience. They could not on paper 
test a man's practical knowledge : the test, to be worth anything, 
must be a practical test How could this be applied at any given 
centre, or at any number of centres in various districts, with 
fairness to the candidates ? 

An examination on Agriculture, if conducted on a large scale, 
would have a tendency to reduce itself to an inquiry into book 
knowledge. This might be of two kinds — practical or scientific 
knowledge. Under the first head the candidate might be exa- 
mined in his knowledge of the recorded experience of farmers 
in di£ferent districts, such as might be gained from the * Journal 
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of the Royal Agricultural Society,' from Mr. Morton's * Cydo^ 
paedia of Agriculture,' or from any of the digested books of 
reference. Would the power of cramming up such knowledge, 
prior to actual experience, and without first securing a thoroughly 
good general training of the mind and judgment, be of the 
slightest advantage to a young man ? Would it not rather tend 
to substitute book-farming for practice — ^a memory of words for 
a knowledge of things ? 

But, it will be said, surely candidates may be examined in 
their knowledge of Physical Science, so far as it bears on Agri- 
culture. No doubt they might. 

But if we are to undertake to examine young men in all the 
branches of Science which may be supposed to bear upon prac- 
tical farming, it will be well to pause and consider what this 
involves. Some of our members may recollect. Mr. Gladstone's 
brilliant speech at Chester, in which he described all the Sciences 
which were handmaids to Agriculture, and then, pointing out how 
utterly impossible it was for the mind of man to master them 
all, he showed how the Eoyal Agricultural Society came to 
the aid of the farmer, and placed at his disposal, for practical 
use, the results attained by the laborious investigations of 
scientific men. 

It is no exaggeration to say that all the following Sciences 
nciuBt enter into our consideration: — 

Physics, including Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

Chemistry, organic and inorganic. 

The laws of heat. 

Physiology, vegetable and animal. 

Geology. 

Botany. 

Comparative Anatomy. 

Animal Pathology. 

Meteorology, or the Science of Climate. 

Political Economy, or the Science of Marketing. 

If we are to take as the principle of the examination a general 
knowledge of what is called Scientific Agriculture, or Agricul- 
tural Science, can it be said that any one of these Sciences should 
be excluded ? Even if we assume that no one candidate would 
be so foolish as to attempt to answer questions in all, or that the 
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regulatious of the examination would limit his choice, examiners 
competent in all the subjects must be provided. The Society 
would incur severe censure and lose influence if it placed the 
examination in the hands of second-rate men, or of any but the 
best men in each department. In some of the subjects mere 
paper questions would be worse than useless. The appliances 
for practical examination would involve a great deal of compli- 
cation, trouble, and expense. 

The University Local examinations, where no attempt is made 
at encyclopaedic or professional knowledge, but where all subjects 
are treated from a purely scholastic or educational point of view, 
have afforded a great deal of useful experience on this subject. 

Thus it appears to me that we are led to this conclusion, that 
until the teaching of the science and practice of Agriculture has 
been further reduced to a system in places of education pro- 
fessing to deal with these subjects, it would be very difficult for 
the Boyal Agricultural Society to undertake the task of testing 
and certifying the practical and scientific knowledge of the 
rising generation of British farmers. 

Is it, therefore, urged that nothing can be done to improve 
the education of the farmer, or that the study of Science in aid 
of Agriculture should form no part of his education? I am far 
from maintaining either of those positions. 

What I contend for is, first, that we should at present treat 
the subject as one of education, not as one of technical informa- 
tion ; and, secondly, that we should take counsel with those who 
have had experience as educators and as examiners before we 
decide on our own course. 

If I may hope that you have gone thus far with me in the 
way of general concurrence, I will take it for granted that we 
are to endeavour, in the first instance and for the present, to take 
measures to improve the general education of the agricultural 
classes. The two main questions, then, which lie before us 
reduce themselves to still narrower issues : — 

• 

1st. What is "genercd education'' with special reference to the 
agricultural classes ? 

2ndly. What can the Eoyal Agricultural Society do to im- 
prove it ? 
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What is General Education in befebence to Fabmebs? 

As regards the first of these questions, namely, "Wl^at is a 
good General Education ? " I do not propose to trouble you with 
an essay on the subject, nor do I think it one which can be 
profitably discussed at the Council table in Hanover Square. For, 
in the first place, General Education includes, as its most im- 
portant elements, religious training (involving questions of doc- 
trine and discipline), moral guardianship, social arrangements, 
— questions which we could not venture upon without serious 
embarrassment, and which must^ after all, be left mainly where 
Providence has placed them, in the hands of the parents. In 
my opinion, any measures tending either to relieve or to hamper 
parents with reference to their solemn responsibilities could only 
do harm. 

In the next place, the subject of General Education has been 
very much discussed within the last few years ; it has recently 
formed the subject of an elaborate Keport proceeding from men 
of the highest character composing the Eoyal Commission on the 
great Public Schools. It has been discussed with especial refer- 
ence to the Middle Classes at several meetings of the Social 
Science Association; eminent statesmen, bishops, and others, 
have treated of the same subject on the occasion of distri- 
buting prizes to the successful candidates in public examinations ; 
and, if report speaks truly, it is about to be referred at no distant 
period by the Government to another Koyal Commission on 
Grammar Schools and on the Education of the Middle Classes 
generally. 

I am therefore unwilling to trouble you or the members of 
Council with any views of mine on this point, — the more un- 
willing, because about seven years ago I grappled with this very 
subject, to the best of my ability, in a paper in the fifth voliune 
of the Bath and West of England Society's Journal, which 
paper was published separately.* 

Without^ however, discussing what are the details which ought 
to enter into the general education of the farmer, I may ask 
through you whether we are aU agreed in the main as to the 

* * The Education of the Farmer/ by T. D. Acland, jmu Bidgway. 
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object to be aimed at? If we are agreed in principle^ we shall 
be sure, as practical men, to come to some arrangement as to 
details K we are not agreed in principle, no special contrivances 
will ever work out a consistent conrse of action. 

Is it or is it not admitted that the primary object to be aimed 
at in the education of the farmer is to call out all the qualities 
which belong to an upright and intelligent man of business ? — ^to 
qualify him to discharge his various duties in life as a father of 
a family, and as an employer of labour, and to fit him to take 
his part in the public, and especially in the local, affairs of his 
country ? If this be in the main true, we must bear in mind one 
or two distinctions which will much affect the character of the 
education in its details. 

The farmer is to be a practical man rather than a philosopher ; 
that is, in his business he will have more occasion to turn to com- 
mercial account the conclusions of science than to investigate its 
principles or to try experiments with a view to decide unsettled 
questions. The farmer is to be a man of detail, not merely a 
man of large general views; that is, he is to have the habits of 
a man of business, — method, punctuality, and order; habits 
which may tend to avoid waste of labour, time, or money ; he 
must have a sound judgment in marketing ; a readiness to avail 
himself of improvements, with suflScient steadiness of mind to 
reject fantastic contrivances: in short, he must be a man of 
detail rather than a man of general principles. Yet we must 
remember, on the other hand, that no man can really be master 
of detail without some training in principles, whether that 
training has been given at school or has been the work of life 
and the result of reflection on experience. 

It follows, then, that in the general education of the farmer, 
whatever tends to call out or quicken observation, and to 
strengthen habits of reflection, — whatever tends to cultivate a 
sound judgment, — whatever tends to give him a mastery over 
the facts around him, and a power of turning the laws of nature 
and the varying circumstances of seasons to account, has a more 
direct tendency to qualify him for the successful management 
of his business, than a large store of miscellaneous information 
without a well-developed power of using it. 

There is another circumstance to be borne in mind in the life 
of the farmer ; he lives in the country, comparatively isolated ; 
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he is in contact from morning to evening with his inferiors, and 
with the brute creation. It is especially important to himself 
and his family — it may be added, to his neighbourhood and his 
country at large — ^that he should in early life acquire tastes of 
an elevating character, lifting him, as we all need to be lifted, 
above the lowering tendencies of the daily life. Therefore, im- 
portant as the habits of business and accuracy are for success in 
farming, the cultivation of generous sympathies and social quali- 
ties is not less required for the formation of the man. A neigh- 
bour of mine once said to me, " We don't want to be only farmers ; 
we don't want to forget that we are men." 

As regards then the subjects of the Farmer's General Educa* 
tion, I consider the question ** What he is taught " as unimportant 
in comparison with the question " How he is taught," or rather, 
" How he has been trained to learn." 

It is commonly supposed, and to a certain extent it was 
in former times true, that Cambridge men were educated by 
Mathematics only, Oxford men by Classics only. But the 
difference in subject vanished in its effect on character, in com- 
parison with the substantial unity of method pursued in the 
respective studies, the common accuracy of elementary work, 
the hearty general tone of social character which pervaded 
the academical institutions in both Universities. The narrow 
gauge of the old academical systems has been considerably 
widened of late years, without any change of method, by the 
admission of a number of new studies into each ; the same 
expansion is gradually, though slowly, taking place in the Public 
Schools and Grammar Schools under the influence of public 
opinion. 

So also in reference to the General Education of the Agri- 
cnlturists, it matters little whether they learn languages, mathe- 
matics, or physical science^ so that the subjects, whatever they 
be, are taught thoroughly, and not too many at a time ; and 
so that the mastery over elementary work, and the power of 
applying elementary knowledge in a practical way, is gained 
before there is any attempt to accumulate varied stores of 
information. 

Nor can I bring myself to the belief that the Council of the 
Jloyal Agricuttural Society will be of opinion that it is itself 
a body well suited to draw up a; programm€i.of scholastic studies. 
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I think our familiarity with the facts that so much experience is 
required to draw up prize-sheets, such as we abeady prepare to 
encourage the production of the best live-stock and implements, 
and that so much difficulty attends the satisfactory arrangement 
of details, will cause us to pause before we embark on the task 
of framing a course of study or appointing a Board of Examiners 
with reference to a far ijiore complicated competition, of which, 
as a body, we have no experience. 

If, on the other hand, we communicate with those whose 
whole lives have been devoted to the work, we shall find that 
a number of individuals are conducting private schools in a 
manner satisfactory to the parents and to the pupils ; that several 
public bodies, formed with no reference to private advantage, 
are now engaged in filling the gaps which undoubtedly do exist 
in our social system, by the foundation of Institutions on a 
liberal scale and at very low charges, to meet the wants of those 
who seek a good general education in a boarding-school at the 
lowest possible rate. 

We shall find, further, that public bodies, possessing all the 
prestiige and influence of long standing, have instituted exami- 
nations on the broadest principles, which are satisfiEtctory to 
the country both as supplying a standard of general education, 
and as offering a stimulus to excellence in almost every special 
department of study which youths are capable of pursuing with 
advantage. 

It will appear that in these examinations provision is made 
for religious instruction, on a basis satisfactory to Churchmen 
and Nonconformists ; that a certain preliminary standard of 
elementary knowledge .and skill — suet as legible writing, cor- 
rect spelling, and intelligible composition, with the elements 
of arithmetic, geography, and English history — ^has been fixed, 
with the general approval of public opinion, by the joint action 
of the Universities and the Government, as an indispensable 
qualification for entrance into the Civil Service, and that the 
same principle has been made to apply to entrance into the 
Naval and Military services. 

As regards the three great branches of study, — ^Literature, 
Mathematics, and Physical Science, — ^while each has its zealous 
advocates, who maintain that their favourite is the one key 
which best unlocks, the door of access to all other knowledge. 
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those who have the widest experience are willing to recognise 
the educational eflScacy of all three. The practical yalue> more- 
over, of the Fine Arts^ especially Drawing and Music, is also 
admitted. They are felt to be means of cultivation for the mind. 
Drawing at least is an useful accomplishment, almost necessary 
for the communication of ideas of form in reference to measure- 
ment, mechanism, and building, subjects which are constantly 
coming into requisition in connexion with the management 
of land. 

At the risk of being tedious I may now recapitulate the points 
which I have endeavoured to establish in this letter. 

That it is not the best way of promoting at the present 
time the seventh object of the Charter to appoint a Board of 
Examiners to give diplomas for proficiency in the practice of 
Agriculture. 

That it is riot expedient for the Council of the Eoyal Agri- 
cultural Society to establish an Examination in the Physical 
Sciences bearing on Agriculture without first taking steps to 
encourage the general education of the agricultural classes. 

That it is not expedient for the Council to attempt to regulate 
the General Education of the Farmer, either by laying down what 
it ought to be, or by undertaking the examination of schoolboys. 

That the provision of a sound general education, suited to 
persons in the middle ranks engaged in agriculture, may best be 
left to the spontaneous action of the owners and occupiers of 
land, to the voluntary organization of religious communities, 
and to the readiness of private teachers to supply what the 
parents require for their sons. 

That it is desirable that parents should be supplied with a 
trustworthy standard and test of good general education ; and 
that such standard and test are, in fact, already available, and 
are applied by bodies professionally accustomed to Education 
and Examination. 

Lastly, — to return to the first point which I named at the 
outset, and now repeat in a more definite form, — 

That the Council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society is capable 
of exercising a beneficial influence over the whole country — ^by 
giving its countenance and encouragement to independent 
efforts to supply the education required, — by inducing the parents 

c 
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of future farmeiis to make greater efforts to secure to their sons 
the benefit of a sterling general education, and — by offering 
inducements to yoxmg men to submit their own attainments 
to a practical test. 

It remains only to show in detail in what way the Boyal Agri* 
cultural Society can exercise its influence in tbe direction pro* 
posed* 

Practical Steps Advocated. 

The Boyal Agricultural Society may, as it' seems to me at the 
present time» take three decided steps : — 

1. Diffuse information by its Journal. 

2. Eecognise a sound standard of general education. 

3. Give prizes for competition, open to those who reach the 

standard, either for their general attainments, or their 
proficiency in particular subjects. 

1. The information required is such as will explain the con- 
stitution, management, social arrangements, and expense of 
establishments in which youths of various ages intended to carry 
on agricultural business profitably may receive a good, general 
education, together with special training in particular depart^ 
ments. This information may be given in the form of Beports 
from public bodies- having no direct or personal interest in 
giving celebrity to particular undertakings, or in the Beports of 
Examiners of high position and character. It is well known 
how much valuable matter has been digested by the several 
Inspectors of primary schools, with a view to propound new 
plans, to discuss their success or failure, and to record the results 
of experience. Very little of such information ever reaches the 
agricultural middle classes. 

The success of some of the experiments in the West of Eng- 
land may be traced in paii; at least to the information published 
in the Journal x){ the Bath and West of Eng^nd Society, with 
reference to Lord Fortescue's Letter to the Society of Arts 
written in 1854, to his Prize Scheme in 1856, to .the West of 
Englai^ Prizes in 1857, and to the University Local Examina* 
tions established in the following year. 

It is easily conceivable how much additional, interest would 
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attach to matter of this kind if it were published under the 
revision of the Eoyal Agricultural Societ/s editofi and read by 
5000 agriculturists in all parts of England. 

2. As to the Standard of Education. — It seems advisable that 
inquiries should be addressed to agriculturists of high standing, 
with a view to ascertain what kind of education they desire for 
their sons, what time fhey are willing to assign to it„ and what 
expense they are willing to incur ; and farther, to learn how far 
they find in their respective districts institutions which supply 
what they require. 

The Head-Masters of schools in good repute among agricul- 
turists may also be invited to give the results of their own 
experience as to the state of preparation in which boys enter 
their establishments, and as to the subjects which they find most 
(suited to the capacitieis of the boys. They may also be asked 
whether they are willing to encourage their pupils to compete 
for distinction in public exanjinations. The co-operation of the 
schoolmasters is essential to success in an ^xamination scheme, 

Ebcamining bodies m^y also be requested to favour the Council 
with the results of their experience as to the number of boys 
firom the agricultural class (if the &ot be ascertainable) who 
have presentckl themselves for examination ; alfio to state any 
marked proficiency or backwardness observable in boys' of tjiat 
class as compared with others ; . aild the subjects usually selected 
by them, or by their parents or teachers, as means of education^ 

The authorities conducting these examinations may be re- 
quested to cQ-operate with the Royal Agripujtural Society, and 
the following mode of co-operation may be suggested ; — 

A list of candidates might be prepared by the Society, and 
forwarded to the examining bodies, who might in turn be re- 
quested to report to the Society the order of merit in which the 
candidates had been placed by the Examiners. The Society 
might request a special report on the attainments of the boys in 
special subjects to be selected by the Gcmncil, as more par- 
ticularly deserving of encouragement; not that I should recom- 
mend such a selection to be made by the Council in the present 
stage of proceedings. Among the bodies to which these requests 
might be addressed I would ^cially name— 

o 2 
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The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 
The Society of Arts. 
The College of Preceptors. 

Considerable advantage might also be anticipated if a com- 
munication of a somewhat different nature were addressed to 
the following public departments, inviting their suggestions and 
advice : — 

The Committee of Privy Council on Education, Downing- 

street. 
The Science and Arts Department, South Kensington. 
The Civil Service Commissioners. 
The Council of Military Education. 
The Council of Medical Education. 

3. Priie*.— Supposing such negociations in concert with 
educating or examining bodies to lead to satisfactory results, the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society might undertake to offer distinctions^ 
to be bestowed on conditions to be stipulated by the Council. 

Such prizes might be simply honorary, or might have a pecu- 
niary value. Under the latter head they might be free gifts, or 
they might be made conducive to the further progress of the 
candidate in agricultural skill or knowledge, by the annexation 
of special conditions. 

Among the distinctions which might be so offered may be 
named — 

1. Medals. 

2. Books (bound copies of the Journal or others). 

3. Sums of money, from 57. to 25?., given absolutely. 

4. Scholarships or exhibitions to be held at Colleges approved 

by the Council. 

5. Sums of money, in part payment of a fee to a farmer, to a 

land surveyor, or land agent. 

In framing the lists of candidates it might suflSce to accept 
the recommendation of any member of the Society certifying 
the candidate to be connected, directly or indirectiy, with the 
cultivation of the soil, or generally with agriculture. 

The co-operation of district or county Societies might be 
invited in dispensing the prizes offered. Particular prizes might 
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possibly be connected with the 'several country districts in which 
the Society holds its meetings. 

It is probable that as soon as the prizes were known and 
appreciated, candidates would be willing to pay a moderate 
entrance fee. 

Should the result of the inquiries which the Committee may 
institute enable them to present a satisfactory report to the 
Council, I think it would be desirable to throw the whole 
responsibility for the trial of the first experiment on a Committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. It has been suggested, as 
you are aware, that the first experiment should be tried next 
year, and over a limited area, say that of the distript in which 
the Society will meet under your Presidency. That suggestion 
is doubtless well worthy of consideration, and the West might 
well be proud of the honour. The facts of the successful 
establishment of county schools on the plan originated by Earl 
Fortescue in Devonshire; the new experiment of a County 
College now set on foot by Prebendary Brereton, notice of 
which has reached me since I began this letter ; and your own 
interest in the great Suffolk County College and School, offer a 
favourable conjunction of circumstances for the trial of an ex- 
periment. Still I confess I have my doubts about limiting the 
axea : there are zealous men at work in other counties — ^in Surrey, 
in Oxfordshire, in Sussex, in Dorset, and elsewhere; and it 
would be discouraging to them for their pupils to be shut out 
from the competition ; but this is a point which the Committee 
will no doubt consider carefully. 

Of this, however, I feel pretty confident — that if any experi- 
ment is to be made, the Society should give the fullest discretion 
to an executive Committee, limiting the experiment to two or 
three years, making a special grant for the purpose, and 
requiring an annual report of progress. I think that such 
Committee should be allowed to associate with itself members 
of the Society who are not members of the Council, and that 
among such members should .be one resident member of each 
University, and at least one eminent schoolmaster, also our own 
professors and our editor. 

The course which I suggest is that which was taken both by 
Oxford and Cambridge under circumstances not very dissimilar. 
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I conclude by repeating the hope that the members of the 
Council will not think me to blame for laying my views before 
them, and giving them an opportunity of considering them 
before we next meet 

I remain^ 

My dear Sir Edward, 

Tours faithfully, 

Thomas Dtke Agland, Jun. 



Sprydoncote, Uaeeter, 
Nov. 7, 1864. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

I HOPE I may be excused if I do no more than satisfy my own 
feelings, by making one more suggestion. It seems to me that 
if the Council should be disposed to take into serious considera- 
tion the plans which I have laid before you, a favourable oppor- 
tunity would present itself for doing something to perpetuate the 
memory of the founders of the Society, by founding prizes in 
connection with their names. I will leave it to others to say 
what claims gather round the names of Mr. Handley and Lord 
Spencer. Of Mr. Pusey, under all the circumstances, I should 
hardly trust myself to write, were I not sure that there are 
many round the Council table who remember with pleasure 
what Mr. Pusey did to raise the social and the intellectual level 
of those who depend on the cultivation of the soil. When, under 
the pressure of mental labour and of wounded feeling, he sank 
in the prime of life into an early grave, I hoped that something 
would be done at once to connect his name permanently and 
honourably with the periodical acts of the Society, and that the 
monument of the Journal which was reared by his own hand 
would not be the only one to perpetuate his name. 

Mr. Pusey 's literary labour for the Society, calculated on a 
scale far below the remuneration to the editors of the leading 
reviews, was worth to the Society eight or ten thousand pounds. 
Whatever causes may have hindered co-operation at the date of 
his death have now passed away ; but it is not too late to connect 
a prize or medal with his memory : — 

" His intellect all honoured, not so much 
For gifts which dazzle wheresoe'er they touch " 

as for qualities which in him, as in the great hero for whom the 
lines were written, — 

" Enriched a simple soul without pretence, 
And to rare genius raised its common sense." 
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LETTER II. 



Mt DEAB Sib EdWABD, Sprydoncote, Exeter, Dec. 13, 1864. 

I am reluctant to trouble you with a second letter. 
The first has been so Mndly taken by the members of the 
Council that I fear to outrun my welcoma But as I have to 
add to my former letter an Appendix containing the results of 
inquiries among parents and schoolmasters, referred to in that 
letter, p. 6, I avail myself of the opportunity to remove, if I 
can, one or two doubts which have been suggested as to the 
proper function of the Eoyal Agricultural Society. I will also 
take one step further in the way of clearing the ground, and 
suggest for consideration a few details, which must be dealt 
with before a good working plan of prizes and examination can 
be agreed upon. 

First, as to the doubts and objections raised at the Annual 
Meeting. 

It is said (1) that the only education with * which the Koyal 
Agricultural Society has anything to do is " professional Agri- 
cultural Education ; " (2) that a " General Education " is as 
much out of our province as it is " outside Apothecaries' Hall ; ** 
and (3) that if we want to encourage education we ought to 
take up Cirencester College. 

I think these statements embody the substance of what was 
urged at the Annual Meeting in reference to my present subject. 

As to the first point, I reply that there is not a word about 
" Agricultural Education," nor about " Professional Education" 
in our charter ; to reason as if there were is simply to assume 
what is not supported by the fact. 

The words used are " to take measures for the improvement 
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" of the education of those who depend upon the cultivation of 
" the soil for their support" 

These words leave entirely open two questions : first, ** What 
" is the best education to fit for the work of his life a youth who 
" is to be a practical farmer ? " secondly, " If the present state of 
" such education is imperfect what are the measures we ought to 
" take in order to improve it ? " 

To these two questions I have given the best general answer 
I can in my first letter. I now appeal to the opinions of prac- 
tical farmers and schoolmasters quoted in my Appendix for a 
verdict on the issue, " Am I right, or am I wrong, in maintaining 
that the first step to be taken is* to improve general education ? " 

Only let me not be misunderstood, as one speaker appeared to 
misunderstand me,— I do not deny that a young man who has 
received a good general education, and who has formed steady 
habits both of thought and conduct, may gain much usefiil in- 
formation at a well-conducted Agricultural College ; all I say 
is, a college course of special lectures is a poor substitute for 
general education, for practical experience, and for wholesome 
training of habits; and that,* unless these points are first 
secured, mere professional or technical knowledge mil be de- 
lusive as a preparation for success in farming. 

It is urged also that we have not anything to do with farmers' 
sons who may not intend to be farmers ; but only with future 
farmers, whether sons of farmers or not. To this I answer, tiiat 
you cannot in any healthy system of general education separate 
the two questions; and that the attempt to educate farmers 
as a class apart is simply mischievous, and repugnant lb the 
common opinion of the class to which they belong. 

The next point urged is that the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
has nothing to do with general or middle-class education, which, 
it is said^ lies outside of its province as much as it lies outside 
Apothecaries' Hall. Now, it so happens that I can appeal to the 
rules of the medical profession as offering the strongest support 
to my argument. I have not the rules of the Apothecaries' 
Company at hand,* but I have those of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. 

* Since I wrote this letter I have obtained the Regulations of the Society of 
Apothecaries. It is a singular coincidence thai, so &x from general education 
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The Boyal College of Smgeons confines its own direct action 
as much as possible to professional education and professional 
examination, but, feeling the importance of general education 
as an indispensable previous condition to the acquisition of 
technical knowledge and skill, it absolutely requires proof that 
every candidate has passed some preliminary examination as 
to his general education. For this purpose the medical autho- 
rities are so far from establishing a board of examiners of their 
own, that they . enumerate a number of University and other 
certificates which they are willing to accept ; and only in the 
case of ^'candidates who shall not be able to produce one of 
" the foregoing certificates," do they require the candidate to 
pass an examination in English, Classics^ and Mathematics. 

And how is this general examination conducted ? Not by 
the Eoyal College of Surgeons itself, but "by the Board of 
" Examiners of the Boyal College of Preceptors, under the 
" direction and supervision of the College " of Surgeons. 

I think the course pursued by the College of Surgeons is 
dictated by a clear perception of most important principles; 
and making due allowance for the difference of circumstances, 
it is just the course which I desire to see taken by the Boyal 
Agricultural Society. 

The third point pressed upon our attention was that, if we 
desired to encourage Agricultural Education (meaning thereby 
professional instruction), we ought to encourage Cirencester 
College, as the principal place at which such instruction is to be 
obtained, and that we were open to censure for having neglected 
to take up that institution. Now I take leave to say that, from 
the day when Mr. Brown called on me in London (some twenty 

being " outside Apothecaries' Hall/* there is an " Examination in Arts " (that is, in 
Oeneral Edueation) in the Hall itself. The examinatioii is in 

I. English History and the English Language. 
II. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
in. The Latin Language. 
The foregoing three subjects are compulsory — the following two are optional. 
rv. The Greek Language. 
V. Logic. 

In accordance, however, with the General Eegulations of the Medical Council, 
testimonials from Kalional Educational bodies, such as the Uniyersities and the 
College of Preceptors, are accepted as an equivalent. In this sense, and in no other, 
is General Education outside Apothecaries' Hall. A General Education, then, is 
recognised as essential by the heads of the medical community ; is it less important 
that it should be recognised by the agricultural community ? 
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years ago, I believe) to propound his scheme for an Agricultural 
School or College, though he failed to convince me that his 
plan was well devised, or that he had provided the conditions 
for the execution of a good plan, I have taken the warmest 
interest in the Cirencester Institution ; one of my most intimate 
friends was concerned in its early management ; I have paid 
frequent visits to it, so have tenant-farme^ at my suggesTn; 
I have communicated frequently and confidentially with more 
than one of its principals and professors; I have known and 
valued highly some of the pupils trained there; I have per- 
ceived what I believed to be its weak points ; and I have, in a 
very humble way, done what I could to aid those who were 
trying to supply deficiencies. 

I, for one, therefore, have nothing to charge myself with in 
the way of indifference to Cirencester College ; but I think 
(and I know that Mr. Pusey thought the same) that the Council 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society has acted very wisely in 
avoiding all responsibility in reference to the College. 

Such an institution, if it really offer the training and instruc- 
tion which in the opinion of intelligent landowners and parents 
is best adapted to prepare the British farmer for his future life, 
can surely not languish for want of pecuniary support. I know 
that, even in Devonshire, parents of moderate means, desiring 
to qualify their sons for an agency or for a farm, do not hesitate 
to pay a very handsome premium — one or two hundred pounds, 
or more — to a surveyor or to a stock farmer to enable their 
sons to serve an apprenticeship to their business. It is idle, 
therefore, to say that the wealthier farmers are prevented from 
sending their sons to the College by an annual fee of 70L 

The alternative is obvious : either it must be proved that the 
farmers lack the intelligence to perceive the value of the 
CoUege life, . or the system has yet to be matured which is 
suited to their real wants. 

I have no wish to criticise the College as now administered,* 

* I was unable, while writmg this letter, to refer to the Lectures on " Agri- 
cultural Education" delivered last year at Cirencester College (Longmans, 
Xx>ndon). Since this letter has been in type I have been able to obtain a copy of 
the Lectures. I gladly seize the opportunity, while finaUy revising my proof-sheets, 
to say that, in the view of the present Principal, " the College is not merely a 
" place where scientific truths and theories are urged upon the acceptance of the 
" students, but a place where in its fullest acceptation Education is an object ; where 
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but I suppose it will not be denied that the more we improve 
the general education of young men intended for farmers, the 
more likely they are to benefit by any sound instruction in the 
science of Agriculture which a College can give them. 

But, in truth, those who have attended to educational 
questions know well that the success of a school or college 
depends less on the value of the intellectual teaching than on 
the social estimate formed by parents of the tone, habits, and 
friendships likely to be formed by a residence in the institution. 
It is not necessary for me to say whether the scanty encourage- 
ment given in England to technical schools is traceable to any 
faults in the institutions, or to an erroneous standard in the 
minds of parents. But I feel confident of this, that no support 
given by the Eoyal Agricultural Society to a single institution 
will much affect the estimate formed of that institution by pub- 
lic opinion ; and I do not think the Society will do wisely to 
imitate the es^ample which has so signally failed in Scotland of 
attempting to drive men to attendance on lectures which they 
do not value, by the offer of a diploma which can have no 
value beyond that of the acknowledged reputation, of the teach- 
ing and social relations which it certifies* 

It may occur to some one who reads the last sentence to 
inquire, " Is not this argument equally applicable to your own 
" plan for encouraging good general education ? " I think not, 
because the value of good general education is acknowledged in 
the upper and middle ranks, and not least by enlightened agri- 
culturists ; all that is needed is to bring their influence to bear 
on those who look up to them for guidance. 

At the risk of seeming to go over the same ground a second 
time, I must repeat that the qualities which landed proprietors look 
for in the selection of tenants or responsible agents do not result 
from mere attendance at lectures, nor are they likely to be 
developed in bystanders on model farms, unless due provision 
can be made for the formation of habits which it is difficult to 
engraft on a society of young men, brought together under cir- 

* 

" it is hoped to develop the mental, moral, and religious capabilities of youth." I 
have only time to add, that I rejoice to see the Principal agrees with Professor 
Yoelcker on the importance of Elementary Mathematics as a foundation for 
Soientific study. 
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(Bumstanees and with antecedents by no means favourable to 
strict discipline or to hard work. 

Among the qualities of the British farmer (omitting all that 
relates to his social and public duties, of which I have spoken 
in my former letter), I should specify the following as most 
conducive to success in business. 

1. A thorough familiarity with the habits of animals, and with 
their marketable value. 

2. A practical acquaintance with every branch of outdoor and 
indoor farm-work, and with the management of labourers. 

3. A habit of quick observation, coupled with and fostered by 
a sound judgment, and a mind ready to take advantage of 
openings for improvement, without being warped by fancies 
resting on no solid foundation of facts. 

The last named of these qualities may doubtless be fostered at 
school, but the two first are better formed at home, or under a 
trusted relative or friend, than elsewhere. It is important that 
they should be formed early in life. But this very circumstance is 
extrepiely unfavourable to the acquisition of the elements of a 
sound education required for progress at school. Moreover, owing 
to the fact of the home being in the country, access to a day-school 
suitable to the condition of the family is often difficult. The 
result is too frequently a very imperfect home education during 
childhood, and the postponement of the day when the boy must 
be sent to a boarding-school till he becomes unmanageable at 
home. Before the boy has had time to repair at school the 
defects of his early training, his father wants to get him back 
to work ; and the boy, not having had his laiind early drilled 
(as those in the upper and lower ranks of society are drilled), 
hates books, and longs for the day when he will commence 
business, in other words, when he will have a horse of his own 
which he may ride to market or out hunting. Of course I am 
not to be understood as applying this description to the whole 
agricultural class. There are a number of well-educated gentle^ 
tnen among farmers ; and many parents who have made their own 
way without much early education, have had the wisdom to give 
their sons a liberal education. What I have said is drawn 
entirely from the information given to me by practical meu 
whom I am happy to number among my friends. 

The problem of farmer's education is doubtless full of 
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difficulty. The active practical habits must be formed, and 
formed early. Some school edacation is admitted to be hece»- 
sary. The time -for school-life is confessedly limited. The 
common sense of the agricultural community will, therefore, 
I am confident, support the opinion that the cultivation of a 
sound judgment, so far as it depends on school teaching, is best 
promoted by a good general education, whatever superstructure 
may afterwards be reared by practical experience or by scientific 
instructors. 

I turn, therefore, without farther argument on this point, to 
the consideration of the steps to be taken by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, in conjunction with public-spirited iiKlividuals 
or public bodies engaged in providing the means of education, 
or in testing the results by examination. 

The Council resolved at the Ni)vember Meeting to seek for 
further information as to the educating and examining bodies 
already at work before it took any measures of its own. 

It further resolved on the 7th December — ^and this resolution 
was confirmed by the assent of the Annual Meeting on the 8th — 
to place itself in direct communication with the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London,* the Society of Arts, and the 
College of Preceptors. 

As you are aware, communications Have been opened with these 
bodies, and they have been severally invited to depute repre- 
sentatives to confer with the Society. There is every reason to 
expect that the invitations will be favourably received. I will not 
attempt to anticipate the course which the conference will take, 
but I think that it may be advantageous to lay before you some 
information as to the fiinctions of the several institutions, in order 
that the members of the Council may be the better prepared to 
decide on the course which they may think right to take eitiier 
at the Council table, or as individuals in their several localities. 
I will notice these in^tutions in the order best suited to place 
their examinations in a regular gradation, partly with refers 
ence to the age of the pupils, partly with reference to the ele- 

* It has been stated publicly that the University of London was originally 
omitted from the Beport. The omission, so &r as it took place, was merely 
clerical. London was in the original resolution on which the Keport was 
founded. 
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mentary and general, or advanced and special, character of the 
teaching, and partly with reference to the cost of the examina- 
tion. The following is the proposed order : — 

1. Examination of the College of Preceptors. 

2, 3. Local examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 

4. Examination of the Society of Arts. 

5. Matriculation examination of the University of London. 

1st. Examination of the College of Preceptors. 

The College of Preceptors was formed in 1846. It represents 
the great body of the private schoolmasters of the middle classes 
in town and country. But it also includes many eminent 
scholars connected with the Universities and public schools* 
Its President is Dr. Kennedy, the Head Master of Shrews- 
bury ; among the members of its governing body are Dr. 
Temple, Head Master of Rugby, Dr. Collis of Bromsgrove, and 
Dr. Howson of Liverpool. The Dean, who presides over the 
examinations, is Dr. Jacob, the Head Master of Christ's Hospital ; 
the Moderator in classics is Dr. Smith, Classical Examiner of 
the University of London; the Moderator in Mathematics is 
Mr. Pritchard, of St. John's College, Cambridge; the Mode- 
rator in Science and Art is Dr. Lyon Playfair — names which 
should be sufficient to give a pledge that the work of the 
College is genuine, and not unworthy to deserve the co-operation 
of the older Universities and of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
The College numbers above 700 members, and is connected 
with schools in all parts of England. Its Secretary is John 
Robson, Esq., B.A. ; its offices 42, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

The examinations, of pupils by the College of Preceptors are 
conducted half-yeaxly, commencing on the third Tuesday in 
May, and the third Tuesday in November. At the last exami- 
nation about 1300 pupils were examined, a number more than 
equal to that examined annually by either of the older Uni- 
versities. 

As the regulations of the examination can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, I wiU not give a detailed account 
of them. It will suffice to say that^they are well adapted to 
the circumstances of such boarding-schools as are frequented 
by the sons of farmers. They are very flexible, and may be 
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farther adapted to any reasonable reqairements of parents in 
the Middle Class, or of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Candidates in order to obtain a certificate must pass in 
certain obligatory subjects, such as English Grammar, English 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, Elementary Mathematics, and 
one language, ancient or moderm. There is a wide range of 
optional subjects besides, including among others Natural His- 
tory, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Bookkeeping, Mensura- 
tion, Drawing, Music. 

The first-class certificates are recognised by Her Majesty's 
Judges, by the General Medical Council, and by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society as evidence of good general education ; and 
therefore the holders of such certificates are exempt from 
various preliminary examinations required for entrance into the 
professions. 

The fee to be paid for candidates generally is 12^. 6rf., but 
the fee for pupils of members of the College is 7^. 6rf. I have 
reason to believe that candidates recommended by the Boyal 
Agricultural Society would be admissible at the lower fee. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no restriction 
as to the age of candidates for 1st, 2nd, or 3rd class certificates 
respectively, a circumstance which renders the examinations 
peculiarly applicable to farmers^ sons who are exerting them- 
selves to repair the effects of early neglect. 

2nd and 3rd. Laced ^xaminatians of the Univeriiiies of Oxford 

and Cambridge. 

The institutions by which these examinations are conducted 
need no description. The recently established machinery for 
testing the work of schools has attracted so much attention and 
sympathy that I need not trouble you with much detail, beyond 
a slight indication of the points wherein these examinations 
contrast with those above described. 

The Oxford examinations take place in the summer only, 
those of Cambridge in the winter only. In each the candidates 
are divided into two groups — senior and junior : the maximum 
age for seniors being 18 years ; for juniors, in the case of Oxford, 

15 years and 6 months ; in the case of Cambridge, not exceeding 

16 years. Both for seniors and juniors there is a strict preli- 
minary examination in English Grammar, Geography, History, 

D 
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and Arithmetic; no Mathematics, no Latin, nor any modem 
language being compulsory. Certain well-defined groups of 
subjects are optional with the candidate, provided that he 
selects one or two of them ; he is thus enabled to select Lan- 
guage, Mathematics, or Physical Science as the principal in- 
strument of mental training. One object aimed at is to check 
diflPusive (or what are called scatterbrain) courses of study, and 
to induce concentrated efforts for the mastery of one or two 
subjects. . * 

The fee for these examinations is considerably higher than that 
required by the College of Preceptors, viz., at Oxford for seniors 
30*., juniors 20*. ; at Cambridge 20*. for seniors and juniors 
alike. There is in most cases also a small local fee to cover 
local expenses. The certificate of passing in these examinations 
is recognised by the professions as above stated in the ease of 
the College of Preceptors. 

The two (or rather the three) examinations already described, 
namely, those of the College of Preceptors, of Oxford, and of 
Cambridge, appear to me to be those which offer most promise 
of furnishing a base of operations for. the Koyal Agricultural 
Society in the matter of the General Education df the Farmer. 

The two others to which I am about to refer have one common 
feature. They are intended for young men rather than for 
schoolboys, and they embody this intention in a regulation fixing 
a minimum instead of a maximum age for candidates, who must 
all have completed their sixteenth year. 

* 

4th. The Examinatiom of the Society of Arts both in their 
origin and their actual practice are connected with Mechanics' 
Institutes, and therefore with town life rather than country life. 
They deal but slightly with general education, and run out into 
a very detailed ramification of special subjects. Agriculture is 
one of the subjects. Mr. Morton is the examiner in this depart- 
ment. I should think few men were more capable of dis- 
charging the duty, as he combines " practice with science," and 
has had considerable experience in digesting systematic agri- 
cultural knowledge. I have no doubt that Mr. Morton and 
Mr. Harry Chester, who has been the chief organiser of the 
examinations of the Society of Arts, will be able and willing 
to give our Committee every information in their power. 
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5th. The Matriculatvm Examination of the Uvdveriity of London. 

This examination has been instituted to secure a somewhat 
high standard of general education for young men about to 
pursue their University career in preparation for the learned 
professions. It includes, as indispensable elements, Classics^ 
English (Language, History, and Geography), Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and either French or German. 

This examination is apparently intended to provide against 
absolute ignorance of the elements of any of the great branches 
of human knowledge. It has been accordingly accepted by 
various institutions not merely as the first. step or entrance-door 
to the higher professions, but as the final evidence of a com- 
pleted general education preparatory to entrance into business. 

I have not had suflScient opportunity for judging of its prac- 
tical working to express a decided opinion on the question how 
far it may be rendered available for our purposes ; but if any 
institutions professing to educate farmers should aflSliate them- 
selves to the London University, or should desire to shape their 
course of general education with reference to this standard, I 
think we ought to recognise it. 

There is one matter connected with this Ebndon examination 
deserving of note, viz. the exhibitions and prizes to which 
success entitles the candidates ; they are as follows : — 

One exhibition of thirty pounds for two years. 
One exhibition of twenty pounds for two years. 
One exhibition of fifteen pounds for two years. 
One prize of ten pounds in books or money. 
Two prizes of five pounds in books or money. 

The exhibitions can only be held by candidates of not more 
than twenty years of age at the time of the examination. 

These examinations exempt successful candidates from the 
entrance examination required for admission to Sandhurst * and 
to the medical and legal professions. • * 

The examinations commence on the second Monday in January 
and the last Monday in June. The fee payable is two pounds. 

From the preceding statement it appears that there are in 

' * This stateinent rests on the authority of the Regulations for Matriculation, 
collected to August, 1864. 

D 2 
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actual operation a number of tests of general education 'of 
recognised value, accepted by pupils and teachers, and, some 
of them, by the authorities intrusted with the regulation of the 
learned professions, of the military and civil services. It appears, 
to speak more particularly, that shortly before Midsummer and 
Christmas respectively there are two examinations — one con- 
ducted by the College of Preceptors, the other alternately by 
Oxford and Cambridge, which appraise by standards not very 
different the work done in schools such as farmers usually fre- 
quent. It also appears from evidence, of which the extracts in 
my Appendix are but a sample, that farmers in many cases are 
not aware of what is going on among the corresponding class in 
towns, and actually interfere with schoolmasters who are honestly 
trying, not simply to give satisfaction and keep up a connexion, 
but with a proper self-respect, and a high sense of duty, to 
educate farmers' sons soundly. Lastly, it is asserted in the 
strongest manner, by those who feel the extent of the evil, that 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society can do more than any other body 
in England to disperse the mist of prejudice which overhangs the 
whole subject of Agricultural Education. I beg especially your 
attention to the letters from Wilts and Dorset in my Appendix, 
pp. 48, 50. 

Such being the state of the case, it only remains to point out 
some practicable plan for bringing the influence of the Society 
to bear. I submit, with sincere deference to those who, in many 
respects, are better judges than I am, the following proposals, 
not as being complete or free from objections, but as the best 
which, after careful consideration, I am able to suggest. 

I will put my proposals in the form of questions, in order to 
obtain more definitely the opinions of others. 

Question 1. — ^Will the Council be disposed to grant as an 
experiment for two years such a sum as would provide one or 
two exhibitions half-yearly or yearly, and a few prizes of small 
amount ? 

The amoimt given this year to encourage the improvement 
of animals is over two thousand pounds. It can hardly 
be thought excessive to ask for two hundred pounds for 
an object, recognised by the charter, of at least equal 
importance to the agricidtural community. 
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QueHion 2. — ^Would there be any practical difficulty in pre- 
paring (half-yearly or annually) a list of candidates for the 
Boyal Agricultural prizes^ such list to be communicated to the 
several examining bodies with a request that they would report 
to the Society the merit of the several candidates ? 

Each candidate could forward, on a form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, his application, stating that he 
had entered himself as a candidate in one of the 
examinations sanctioned by the Society, specifying the 
subjects in which he offered himself for examination, 
and enclosing a recommendation from a member (or 
members) of the Society, certifying to the fact that ihe 
candidate in question w«u3 a farmer's son, or was pre- 
paring to enter into the business of a farmer, or into 
some other branch of business connected with agricul- 
ture, such branches being defined by the Coundl. 

Question 3. — Would it be desirable or otherwise to offer, or to 
invite individuals to offer, prizes for special subjects, such as 
mechanics, chemistry, bot«my, physiology, geology, mathematics, 
modem languages, English literature, Latin ? 

This question is proposed partly with a view to meet the 
views of those who think that it is the duty of the Society 
to encourage professional or technical knowledge of 
subjects specially bearing on agriculture. 

It would deserve consideration whether any and what evi- 
dence of previous general education should be required as a 
condition of a prize for knowledge of a particular subject 



The three foregoing questions, 1 to 3, proceed on. the sup- 
position that each of the examina/tions must be dealt with 
separately in its intqgrity, and without any modifications to 
meet the circumstances of agriculturiste. 

This supposition being borne in mind, it may be suggested :— * 

Ist. That the half-yearly examinations of the College of Pre- 
ceptors would be well adapted to the circumstances of the 
younger boys, or to those of older boys whose ^u:ly education 
had been imperfect 

2nd. That the senior local examinations of the Universities 
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would be well adapted to all youths not exceeding (eighteen 
years of age, who had been weU taught at grammar-schools or 
good private schools. 

3rd. That the examination of youths over eighteen, in special 
subjects, might be matter of arrangement with the Society of 
Arts arid the University of London. . 

The two next questions are intended to open new negotiar 
tions with a view to meet the' special circumstances of the 
case. ' 

Question 4 (for the consideration of members of examining 
bodies). — Would it be impracticable or inexpedient for the 
Examiners appointed by different Boards to compare notes on 
the work of the Agricultural candidates in particular subjects, 
with a view to make a common award, and to place the candi- 
dates on the Eoyal Agricultural Society's list in relative order 
of merit, or in groups ? 

It is probable that this proposal could not be acted upon to 
such an extent as to apply to the whole matter of the 
several examinations ; but it is at least deserving of con- 
sideration whether the experiment might not be tried in 
one or two subjects, as, for instance,' Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, by personal communication between the 
Examiners. 

There can be no doubt that any step in the direction of an 
approximation to a uniform standard would be most 
gratefully received by the whole body of schoolmasters, 
and it would much facilitate the proposed action of the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society. 

Question 5 (also addressed to Examining Boards). — Would 
it not be worth consideration whether, as a temporary expedilBnt, 
the merits of candidates in particular branches might not be 
reported to the Eoyal Agricultural Society, irrespective of their 
success or failure in fh^ elementary subjects required for the 
preliminary examination of the Universities, and approved by 
the Civil Service Examiners ? , 

It is admitted that the preliminary standard is a severe 
one; it includes six or seven subjects, failure in any 
one of which is fatal. Success depends (in spelling, for 
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instance) in great measure on accurate teaching in 
childhood. Farmers' families are often under special 
disadvantages in this respect. Although a permanent 
relaxation of the standard would be undesirable, and no 
relaxation, of course, would be allowed for those who 
sought the University certificate, still I do not think 
that the test need be stringently applied to all the 
candidates for the prizes of the Society. 
Should this suggestion be acted upon, many a young man 
might be induced to apply himself in earnest to some 
one subject, and to make up, in the only way in his 
power, for disadvantages in early life. 

It will require consideration, with reference to scholarships or 
exhibitions given as prizes for general education, whether the 
award of such exhibitions should be coupled with the' condition 
that they shall be expended in further education. If this quesr- 
tion is decided in the aflSrmative, as the term exhibition almost 
implies, the question arises. What is to be the nature of such 
- education ? Is it to be collegiate or practical ? ' ' 

If the Council is prepared to undertake directly or indirectly 
the supervision or inspection of Colleges, the exhibitions may be 
made tenable at such Colleges as fulfil the required conditions. 
But it may, and probably will appear, that many parents desire 
their sons to complete their preparation for business under ah 
experienced practical man, whether on a farm or in a sur- 
veyor's or agent's office. 

It would not, I think, be difficult to lay down some principles 
on which the Society might sanction. the use of the exhibition 
in part payment of the premium or fee to a practical man 
approved by the Society, and willing to take pupils. 

Among persons eligible for such a duty might be named 
those who had served the office of Steward or Judge of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society, or (with certain restrictions) of 
district or county Societies. It is needless to pursue this 
matter in detail; but, unless I much mistake the feeling of 
agriculturists, a wide discretion must be left to parents if our 
prizes are to be attractive. 

Several other points require to be considered in working 
out the details of any scheme for the encouragement either of 
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general edacatio&9 or of special agricultural knowledge. But I 
am unwilling to detain you longer, or to anticipate the course 
which may be taken at our conference. I am sure, however, 
that I may say publicly, that you will be as ready as I shall be 
to benefit by any criticisms on what has been suggested ; and 
I hope that members of the CSouncil, and others who may see 
these letters, will kindly give us the benefit of their advice 
before we meet on the 31st of January. 

I am disposed neither to undervalue nor to exaggerate the 
force of the arguments which have been urged in the agri- 
cultural newspapers against the supposed views of individuals in 
the Coimcil. I attribute much of what has been said to mis- 
apprehension, which will be corrected by fiirther inquiry and 
discussion. I feel no doubt that the members of the Council 
will put a right construction on the intentions of those who have 
taken a part in this question of Agricultural Education ; and 
that the Boyal Agricultural Society will take as wise a course 
on this subject as it has taken in other matters affecting the 
progress of agricultural practice and science. 

The call for its action in some form is, I think, unmistak- 
able. 

You will, I am sure, excuse me if I add that, although 
I have felt bound, by my respect for the members of the Coimcil, 
to guard against misapprehension, and to ftunish them with 
some of the premises which led to my present conclusions, it is 
not my intention to be drawn into any further printed dis- 
cussion. It is on various grounds inexpedient for me at present 
to say more on a matter which deserves careftd and dispassionate 
inquiry and consideration. 

I am. 

My dear Sir Edward, 

Yours sincerely, 

T. D. AcLAND, Jun. 



APPENDIX. 



This Appendix contains a general statement of the result of the local 
inqniries referred to in page 6 of my first letter.* 

Various circumstances render it inexpedient to give the replies 
in detail, or to designate pointedly the gentlemen who have kindly 
taken the trouble to supply information. The inquiry, it will be 
observed, relates chiefly to three points : — 

1. The present state of farmers' education in the West of England. 

2. The direction which attempts to improve ought to take ; with 
especial reference to the question — ^how far the education should be 
general — how far special ? 

3. The expediency of the Boyal Agricultural Society taking mea- 
sures to establish new examinations, or to o£Eer prizes to farmers* 
sons competing at examinations already established. 

The substance of the replies may be arranged under two heads — 
1st. The opinion of parents or of landowners interested in the sons of 
their tenants. 2nd. The opinion of practical schoolmasters. 

1. As to the /State of EduccUion : — 

Parents complain of the unsatisfoctoiy results of schools ; l^at what 
is taught is not well taught; some say the subjects are too 'general, 
others that general training is too much neglected. One leading 
yeoman says fiirmers who have the means attend more to education 
than they did thirty years ago. The answers show a general willing- 
ness to consider iJie means of improvement, and to benefit by the 
advice of educated men. Several practical farmers modestly say they 
do not feel qualified to give opinions, but express their confidence in 
the University Local Examinations, and in public schools for the 
middle classes. 

The testimony of the Schoolmasters is uniform as to the funda- 
mental evils, viz. the neglect of early training at home or at prepara- 
tory schools ; the short time fekrmers allow their sons to spend at a 
good school ; the interference of parents with the sulijects of educa- 
tion, frequently forbidding the boy to learn the very subject he most 
needs ; and their unwillingness generaUy to pay the price of efiGicient 
teaching. 

Under the present system there is " little instruction ; education is 

* The questions are printed at the close, see p. 52. 
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^* out of the question." — " The bulk, after a certain amount of so- 
" called education, are sent to * be finished ' for six months." — ^ Edu- 
" cation limited, and therefore defective." — " The chief barrier to 
" improvement the iguorance and interference of parents." — ^^ The 
" common error is to attempt more than can be done ; mere surface- 
" work is the result, the subsoil untouched." 

2. On the direction which improveinent ought to take. 

Various opinions are expressed ; some advise that pronsion should be 
made by certificated teachers for giving special knowledge to farmers ; . 
some recommend particular attention to certain subjects — mechanical 
science, physical science, chemistry, bookkeeping, &c. 

But the preponderating opinion is that special agricultural know- 
ledge can only be conveyed with advantage to those who have already 
had a good general education ; that any attempt to teach it at school 
or college should be postponed at least till after the age when steady 
habits have been formed, and some actual experience gained. 

There is one point on which all seem agreed, that the most indis- 
pensable requisite for a farmer is the understanding of live stock; 
that this must be acquired young, and in contact with persons living 
by their business, and easily accessible for the purpose of obtaining 
their explanations. This opinion is favourable to the principle of 
apprenticeship, and uufSavourable to that of professorial instruction 
in special agricultural knowledge either at school or college. 
^ I will now give a few expressions of opinion on the main question — 
how far a farmer's education should be general or special. 

A tenant farmer says, *' Farmers don't require an education differ- 
" ent from that of other men engaged in commerce and manufactures." 
— Another tenant : " A good general education is as much needed 
'* by a fJEimier as by a man following any other occupation."^- A land- 
lord : " The education of the farmer must be general ; special only 
*^ by actual practice.: the attempt to give special information in a 
" short time is futile aiid delusive." — A great authority on Devon 
cattle : " Childreh want to be taught better, to understand what they 
^* learn. Encourage farmers to read other books besides those on 
" agriculture. They should read Shakspeare and Milton."— A prac- 
tici^ man: ^' Gk>od general education, followed by practical work, 
" better than agricultural Colleges." 

A large tenant,-an authority on Hereford cattle, says, [and I beg 
particular attention to his opinion, for it goes to the root of the matter, 
and I know it expresses the opinion of hundreds of intelligent £Eu*mers] 
" Some people think all fEuihers should be chemists: a good chemist 
" will probably be a projecting, bad farmer. I say^ caM in the chemist 
" as you call in the family doctor, the veterinary^ the smithy or the 
" carpenter" 

The opinions of schoolmasters point uniformly in the same direction 
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as exprefised by one of the most saccessM members of the profession^ 
viz., that ^' Farmers should have all the general intellectiial otdtare 
" they can get at school. Besides being farmers, they haye many 
*' social duties to perform, as voters, as jnrors, as goi^dians of the 
*^ poor, and as members of various Local Boards." '^ The subjectis of 
'< their education should be English (Grammar, Composition, History, 
" and Greography), Matheniatics, Latin, French, useful in the order I 
" have arranged the above-named subjects." — ^Another (Devonshire) 
says, " The object of school-work is mental culture, not special train- 
^ ing. I am gradually giving up, so far as I can, all subjects, except 
" those of universal application." " Old pupils recogniise the supe- 
" riority of Mathematics and languages over 'cJl other subjects." 

Anotiier . (Somerset) : '* As mental training, Euclid, and perhaps a 
" language, specially useful. The great &ult in schools is, that there 
" is not sufBlcient oral teaching," " too much learning by rote," " not 
" enough pains taken with the dictation and'writing on easy subjects, 
'' as a means of exercising the reflective faculty." 

(South Wales) : " Specialities can never be justly and satisfactorily 
" taught at school. It is a great mistake to prepare for a special 
" calling : the boy may never enter on it, and then his education is 
" useless for any other purpose." 

The master of a public middle-class school (Cornwall) : I consider 
" the education in ordinary boarding-schools deficient, in that it does 
*^ not afford any real intellectual training, such as grammar on the one 
" hand, and Euclid on the other, will give when systematically taught. 
" Every boy should be encouraged to study, at least one (ancient or 
" modem) language, and to try Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry'; 
^ to all which fEumers often object, even when not charged as extras." 

The same master, speaking of Agriculture, says, "I should say 
" nothing but real fekrm-work would make a real farmer." He cites 
instances of young men who have been sent to an Agricultural College, 
lost money, and abandoned &rming ; adding, " I attribute failure to 
'^ defective training, want of judgment in buying and selling stock, 
" only to be gained by experience and practice." 

The Principal of a Nonconformist College (Somerset) says, " I am 
" strongly of opinion that the education of boys — that is, up to fifteen 
*' or sixteen — should be general, not special ; aiming at producing a 
'* good citizen, not a skilful professional man. After that, I have no 
" doubt that for farmers, or for lawyers, or medical men, special educa- 
" tion is fitting and desirable. As to Colleges, perhaps the Scotch 
" system of a winter session would meet the necessities of the case." ' 

A schoolmaster of long standing recommends for farmers a sound 
English education, with the mechanical and physical sciences, espe- 
cially the latter. But he adds, that " after expending four hundred 
" pounds on models, specimens, and apparatus, and experimental lee- 
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'^ ttired, he found fdl this miEtated agaiiist the interest of his schools ; 
^^ the farmers were the first to complain, and in some instances removed 
^' their sons hecause they were wasting their time in learning such 
« stuff." 

A schoolmaster in a Devonshire town 6a3rs, ** I object to the prin- 
<* ciple of making school a mere apprenticeship;" but adds, that ^ as 
*^ town youths have opportunities after leaving school from which 
'' fEirmers are isolated, school or college, therefore, is the place where 
<< they should become acquainted with Chemistry, Geology, Surveying, 
" Botany, in a practical way." 

In his own school, however, " one^third study Algebra and Euclid, 
'* one-half Latin ; French is tau^t to every boy." With reference to 
the effect of dividing middle-class schools into two classes, those adapt- 
ing themselves to Agriculturists, and those retaining the commercial 
programme, he says, '' I have a strong opinion that this separation of 
" the two great classes of the country would be injurious to both, and 
" especially to the Agricultural section." After pointing out how 
difficult it is to make separate classification in a small commercial 
school, he adds, "that large schools in the neighbourhood of towns, 
" where the Commercial and Agricultural classes might be educated 
'' together and then drafted into separate departments, would best suit 
" the wants of the community." 

The master of a grammarH9chool in a western county says : ** A 
^ school is intended to train head and heart. When you can teach law 
" to schoolboys, then you may try agriculture. The case inay be other- 
" wise with men and a college, but the college cannot be in lieu of 
" school-training, but must follow it, and then I think, from what I 
'' have seen, two or three years' experience under a good farmer will 
^^ make a well-trained lad a clever, open-minded agriculturist." 

As to special examinations, he says : " Perhaps they may do good, 
^' but not before the age when youths enter on specisdities. Before 
" that time the same course that will bring a boy towards becoming 
" a good civil engineer, or a good physician, will go the same distance 
" towards forming the elements of a good farming capacity.^' 

A grammar-school master (North Devon) : '^ Arithmetic taught not 
" as a science, but as a mere matter of obedience to a dogmatic rule. 
^' Euclid is. allowed to be said by heart; not being understood, is 
" usually abhorred. These two mind-trainers are thus lost in such 
" a system. 

** If you can make a boy a thinking being, you qualify him for self- 
" education ; a boy soundly taught will, with a month's experience, 
" be fit for any commercial pursuit ; and with a year's experience on 
^' a farm, will be a smart, intelligent firmer. I am convinced of it. 
" A special education must be more or less a partial one. I am not 
" one of the old school, prejudiced for Latin and Greek." One of 
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the pupils in this sehool was first of all Enaglnd in English last 
year. -•-'.. 

A yeoman, having extensive connections in Dorsetshire, says he 
has no doubt that the theory and practice of agriculture may be 
tanght at a coU^e, if the head has *' tact, skill, and mental ability ; " 
'' he mnst not only know agrictiltiire, but, in order to manage 
'^ young men, he must know human nature." 

In reply to the question about examinati(ms, he says : *^ It is useless 
" to att^npt any distinction between the education of fiormers and 
" that of the middle class generally." The great object is to " improve 
" the middle-class schooL" '^ I knoT of no better mode of doing this 
*^ than by an extension of the University Examination to a lower grade 
" of schools." " The standard at first not ta be too formidable." " The 
" object should be to induce the master and scholars to avail them- 
" selves of the opportunity." 

A master of a grammar school (Hants), who has had experience in a 
very important proprietary school, says, *' I am entirely against class^ 
schools; a boy will become no better farmer, but a much more 
narrow-minded man, by associating in his boyhood with none but 
'' farmers' sons, and boys about to be farmers. I am strongly against 
'' special education. A boy's mind is not strong enough genercdly to 
" do much more than lay a solid foundation for aftei^«tudy. Latin 
*' Grammar • . ; . . with Elementary Geometry, and perhaps French, 
^' should be made the basis of everybody's education. Chemistry 

'' and perhaps geology, might in a very slight d^ee be 

" superadded, but I doubt the capacity of ninety-nine boys out of a 
*^ hundred to profit by them. The years of school properly employed 
'^ in what I may call training or formation-subjects, would enable a 
^' youth to do as fiiuch chemistry or geology in two months as he 
<^ would learn at school in more than as many years." 
'< The crowning difficulty of the whole question is, not that proper 
schools do not exist, but that the class in question * will not, cannot 
be persuaded to go to them. The parents do not understand educa- 
ticmal subjects— do not appreciate sound education for their sons — 
'^ have no interest in the success of a good school, no voice, either by 
^ way of applause or blame, in the management of them. The parents 
'' therefore prefer an academy under a master who will flatter them, 
who will listen to and comply with every whim as to curriculum of 
study. The remedy is to apply the proprietary system," &c. 
The principal of a large private establishment in a populous city 
points out an important peculiarity which he has observed in the few 
fanners' sons who have been under his care : — 

'' The chief peculiarity of these lads, and it belonged to all of them, 

* The writer is not speaking of the Agricultural class alone. 
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'^ was a strong natural instinct — a sort of innate knowledge — ^which 
" enabled them to manage their affidrs bj a kind of rule of thumb 
" peculiar to themselves. For the usual first principles of Grammar, 
" of Geometry, or Algebra, they were obtuse, and either could not or 
" did not readily receive them. This kind of instinct I have rarely 
" met with in other lads excepting the sons of a contractor, and, 
" perhaps, some half-dozen other lads. I should say that what I have 
" attempted to define ib peculiar to the sons of English farmers. 

" To teach such youngsters the mathematics of measuring, draining, 
*^ and the chemistry of manures, I should think the most effective plan 
" to start in mediae res practically : to lay a sound foundation upon 
'^ first principles is almost impossible with the materials to be dealt 
"with." 

These forcible remarks appear to me to be strongly illustrative of 
the good qualities of the agricultural class, and of tiie difficulty of 
dealing with their education on any prescribed system. 

3. As to the desirability of Examinations, 

I must premise thfit several .of my correspondents appear to have 
misunderstood my question, as if I asked their opinion of special agri- 
cultural examination, and no other, and seem to have supposed that 
I wished to promote such special examinations. . Several under this 
impression have answered in general terms that they did not see that 
the Boyal Agricultural Society could do any good by examinations or 
prizes. . - 

A few concur in the opinion expressed by an eminent landed pro- 
prietor, who has for many years promoted Middle Class Education. 
He says : " I do think that some special examinations in agricultural 
" knowledge might be advantageously instituted by the Boyal Agricul- 
tural Society, giving a prize to tiie best of a batch of examinees 

previously winnowed down by paper examination to some ten or 
" twelve, to be collected together for a vivd voce examination in London 
'^ by some two or three examiners named by the Society.'' 

This opinion is substantially supported' by two country gentlemen, 
by a scientific professional man who &rms well, and, with some quali- 
fication, by one or two teachers. . • 

Having stated, in my first letter to Sir E. Eenison, my own opinion as 
to the expediency of establishing, at the present time, special examina- 
tions in agriculture, I have been much gratified by the confirmation of 
that opinion spontaneously offered by several correspondents, who 
had not when they replied to my inquiries seen my letter. 

A country gentleman says the Society may do good ** certainly^ by 
" promoting examinations, the subjects heing such as form the general 
" course of instruction in the best schools." 

A gentleman fSumer says, "Yes, by promoting the Oxford and 
" Cambridge examinations, because they are carried oh by persons 
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" qualified to examine, and hoys obtaining certificates must possess a 
" certain amount of general knowledge," 

A first-rate practical tenant farmer : " Yes, examinations in useful 
" general knowledge,*^ 

A yeoman^ farming his own property, says : " Examinations con- 
" ducted by the Boyal Agricultural Society would clash with those 
'^ established by Oxford and Cambridge^ which supply aU thai is needed in 
" thai way." 

A large tenant farmer, Yice-Chairman of a local Board, " considers 
" the Boyal Agricultural Society may do much to promote the esta- 
*' blishment of public schools that would be subject to public examina- 
" tions, such schools as the West BucMand and Sampford Feverell *' 
(Devon County Schools). 

One gentleman of great experience among agriculturists says : ^' I 
" do not anticipate any benefit from medals, prizes, &c., given by the 
" Boyal Agricultursd Society ; but I think the Oxford and Cambridge 
^* and College of Preceptors' examinations useful as much to keep up 
*' the standing of a school and to show the ability of the master, as to 
" stimulate the boys.". . 

A country gentleman, an active member of the Council of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society : " Yes, by assisting Pre-' 
" bendary Breret6n's scheme to develop itself." 

A leading private schoolmaster says : " There is no need for esta- 
'* blishing a new Examining Board ; many most competent bodies 
" examine throughout England. The Boyal ' Agricultural Society 

might do much by giving rewards, as medals or books, to the best 

candidates at public examinations." 

Another private schoolmaster of high repute : " Yes, by promoting 
*^ such examination as the Oxford and Cambridge local, and by giving 
" rewards to candidates distinguished. at every centre." 

A large number of private schoolmasters express the same opinion in 
substance, limited in some cases by the qualification, that, provided the 
good working of the present examinations in general knowledge were 
not interfered with, some special examinations in agriculture might 
possibly do good by giving a stimulus to the more scientific study of 
the subject. 

I have reserved the most complete evidence on the whole subject 
of my inquiries, contained in a letter from the conductors of a flourishing 
private school in Wiltshire, and in the reply to my questions given by 
promoters of a pujblic school in Dorsetshire. These two communica- 
tions are the more important, because they come from counties where 
fiarms are larger than in the counties further west. The writers of the 
first letter were unknown to me by name, the questions having been 
forwarded to them by another person. The letter appears to me to deal 
with every part of Uie subject in a manner so remarkable, that I re- 
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quested leave to print it in eztenso, and I have been kindly allowed 
to do BO. 

Letter from School in Wiltshire. 

** Nw, 22nd, 1864. 
" Wb prefer writing in this form to answering your questions, 
inasmuch as it seems to us that the said questions run so much one 
into another as to be best dealt with in a general letter. We will then 
first notice the subject-matter of the first eight of your questions, 
then pass to the ninth and tenth, and, lastly, say a few words on the 
eleventh. 

"The great and prevailing defect in the education of the farmer 
class we find to be this : Parents do not send their children early enough 
to school, and, which is implied in this, the children themselves are 
utterly neglected, as far as anything like a^cura^e tea^ching is concerned, 
until they arrive at that age when they ought to be making rapid 
strides towards completing their school career. Boys frequently 
oome to us of 14 or 15 years of age, not by any means so far advanced, 
nominaUy, as boys of ten should be, and so wretchedly imperfect in the 
little they pretend to know, that it is necessary to put them into the 
lowest dasses in almost every subject. Lads of the age alluded 
to come to us unable to spell the simplest words, inaccurate in the 
multiplication table, incapable of reading intelligently the easiest 
books, with the powers of their mind quite undisciplined. Tet these 
boys come to us io finish their education, and seldom stay with us more 
than a year. It would be superfluous to speak of such an education, 
ridiculous to talk of the subjects learned. Those boys, again, who 
come to us earlier, and who are taught thoroughly those general 
principles on which aU later education rests, are removed at far 
too young an age. In fact, as a rule, the school life of the farmer's 
son — ^in our experience — ^is scarcely ever longer than two or two and 
a half years. Much, no doubt, may be done in that period if it b^ins 
as soon as, or sooner than eleven years of age ; but what is done in the 
most promising cases must necessarily fall far short of what ought to 
be effected with those who are to occupy so influential a position 
as the average feurmer's imdoubtedly is. Need we say that the only 
remedy for this state of things is a longer school career, and, above all, 
good early training, before the mind, cramped by inaction, finds 
its efforts so irksome, so intolerable ? 

"As to whether any theory of agriculture could be successfully 
taught in ordinary schools, the circumstances being as we have 
described them, we are decidedly of opinion that any efforts in that 
direction would be futile. Let iJie farmer's son and the lad intended 
for farming have a good education ; let him have the best his parents* 
means will permit ; let that education be, whatever its extent, soUd and 
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accurate (and such education, we are convinced, is easily obtainable 
now-a-days by all who will be at the pains to inquire) ; let the boy's 
school life be extended to five years, from ten or eleven to fifteen or 
sixteen ; then on leaving school he would, we conceive, bring to the 
mastery of the details of agriculture a mind well disciplined, and one 
fiilly able to cope succes^ully with its problems. If, however, he 
could then be sent to an agricultural college, and could devote his 
attention specially to the bearing that chemistry has upon tillage, and 
other kindred subjects, no one can doubt but that it would be highly 
beneficiaL But to attempt to teach agriculture to a boy at twelve 
or thirteen years of age would be, we think, no wiser than to train a 
boy of like age for a lawyer or a grocer's life. What is required is a 
good sound education, and then, if a year or so of special study can be 
added, so much the better. 

'' And now as to the power for good that the Boyal Agricfdtural 
Society and similar societies might exercise in this waiter. It seems 
to us that their plain duty is to call the attention of the class in 
question to the difference existing between that education which is 
demanded by townsfolk, and that 'which satisfies feurmers ; to bring the 
question fairly home to them by the opportunities afforded by public 
meetings, by pamphlets, by newspaper discussion. These societies may 
also accomplish much good hy giving prizes to sons of farmers who pass 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. We believe it will 
be found that comparatively few farmers' sons are sent to these ex- 
aminations. Indeed, we find a decided objection on the part of parents 
to send their sons up. And farther, and worse than this, a positive 
veto is pronounced against the study of those branches necessary 
to enable a boy to get his certificate. We have about one quarter 
of the whole number of our pupils who, by their parents^ decision^ neither 
learn Latin, French, nor Euclid, which subjects, mark, are not extras. 
These are exclusively sons of farmers. 

^' Now let the Eoyal Agricultural Society set to work to remove 
the prejudices existing against everything but what is called a plain 
education — ^a euphemism for no education at all. Let it do this by 
some such means as we have suggested, or by better, if better can be 
devised ; let them offer prizes for ' sons of farmers ' exclusively, as 
towns do for first division candidates generally, and we should then be 
able to produce a generation of educated gentlemen for farmers. 
There is not the slightest reason why the farmers should he inferior in 
aMainmerds, as they certainly are not in judgment and sa^adty^ to the town 
class of corresponding standing, " 

Postscript to foregoing Letter from Wiltshire, 

'* We wish to state that the establishing of new examinations would 
not, we think, be productive of good. We find that those already 

E 
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in operation as it is — ^tho Oxford and Cambridge — clash one with the 
other. More would increase our difficnlties and divide our enei^es. 
But new examinations are to be chiefly eschewed on the ground of 
expense. 

"The University Examinations have these advantages over any 
others which have been, and, perhaps, which can be, projected : — ^The 
fees are small ; the examination is conducted by an agency which is 
above suspicion, and which compels confidence; the standard is at 
onco sufficiently low to enable every lad of average ability to obtain 
his certificate, and sufficiently high to give to the clev^?est ample 
opportunities of displaying his knowledge ; and, lastly, the candidate 
is made to measure his strength with boys from other classes of the 
community. 

" As a mere suggestion, connected with this part of the subject, wo 
would ask whether scholarships, &c., founded by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and awarded to the best candidates in each centre to enable 
them to continue their studies at Cirencester, or elsewhere, would not 
be of great value ? " 

The foUowing answers to my inquines were given by two gentlemen 
taking an active part in a Dorset public or county school, established 
in great measure by the yeomen themselves : — 

" We are not ripe for special instruction. The general teaching 
" ought to prepare the boys easily to acquire such information when 
" the time comes. Let the mind be trained for the acquirement of 
" scientific and practical knowledge by accurate teaching and dis- 
" cipline in the acquirement of knowledge which is elementary, and 
" which underlies the hope of all future advancement. 

'' The Boydl AgricuUurcd Society should promote eocaminations by 
" Oxford and Cambridge. Nothing else approaches to them in excel- 
" lence, or is so likely, from prestige and principle, to give a like 
" satisfaction to the middle classes. The Boyal Agricultural Society 
'^ should not appoint examiners of their own, but give rewards of 
" various kinds." 

One of my Dorset correspondents adds : — 

" I must congratulate the Council of the Boyal Agricultural Society 
'^ on their resolution to exercise, on behalf of the Middle Class Agri- 
" culturists of England, the unparalleled influence and opportunities 
'* which they enjoy. It cannot admit of a question whether any Society 
*' or other body could do as much as the Boyal Agricultural Society 
*' may do in the same direction. Their word will beyond measure tend 

" to remove prejudices which still blind many a yeoman It 

" was a most fortunate circumstance that the Council decided to obtain 
" information before appointing examiners. They will probably find 
" reason to take another course ; and this in the direction to which 
*' your letter (to the President) points." 
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These Dorsetsbire gentlemen were enldre strangers to me ; so much 
so, that I had not heard of their school when I wrote to the President 
in November. 

I think it right to call attention to the fact, that there was not any- 
thing about the Oxford and Cambridge examinations in my inquiries ; 
all that.has been said on that subject was quite spontaneous. 



CIEOULAB AND QUEBIES* 

Bef erred to at p. Q of first Letter, and Appendix, p. 41. 

Deab Sib, Sprydoncote, Exeter, Nov. 7, 1864. 

Thb Boyal Agricultural Society appointed on the 2nd March, 
1864, a Committee to consider in what way that Society might tukp 
measures to improve the Education of those who depend on the 
cultivation of the soil for their support, that being one of the objects 
declared by its charter. 

The Committee, being desirous, in the first place, to obtain informa- 
tion as to the means of Education actually at work, placed themselves 
during the summer in correspondence with various Agricultural 
Societies in different parts of England. 

The annexed queries were drawn up shortly before the Bristol 
meeting of the Bath and West of England Society, with a view to 
their being circulated in the West of England; but as the time 
seemed unsuitable for issuing them, and it was understood that the 
London Committee was about to report without waiting for further 
information, the matter was dropped for the time. 

The subject of Education was revived at the last Council Meeting 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, and it was decided that further 
information was desirable. 

I indsh to aid the Committee by every means in my power. I thinlc 
that I may render some service if I am enabled to lay before them an 
expression of the opinion of those with whom I have been in the habit 
of acting both on Agricultural and Educational subjects. 

Some reliance may, perhaps, be placed on the experience of those 
masters, parents, and others, who have specially turned their attention 
to a subject brought at various times under the notice of the Members 
of the Bath and West of England Society through its Journal, and 
actively dealt with in the West of England, by Landowners and Tenant- 
farmers, acting in concert for a public object. 

It has been well pointed out in the ' Journal of the Eoyal Agricul- 
tural Society,' that there are two questions to be considered, — " One is, 

 A copy of this Circular was sent to every Member of the Council of the Bath 
and West of England Society, and to the principal Schoolmasters in the West of 
England who are known by the appearance of their pupils at public examinations.^ 
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' What is the best Education for a Farmer ? ' The other, ' What is 
tho best Education for a Parmer's son ? ' Fanners are not all the sons 
of Farmers, still less are all the sons of Farmers intended to be 
Farmers." 

The two questions are closely connected. The Education of a 
Farmer should be in part general, in part special. 

It is desirable to ascertain what provision exists to meet the wants 
of parents for their sons under either head ; what improvements can 
be suggested; and whether pubUc opinion will regard &vourablj any 
attempt of tho Eoyal Agricultural Society, or of other Societies, to 
promote those improvements. 

This inquiry must be considered as only preliminary and tentative, 
and I am sin^y responsible for undertaking it. 

I hope, however, that, by aid of those who are really interested, 
information may be collected worth communicating to the Committee 
before the end of this month. 

I shall, therefore, be very much obliged if you will be so good as to 
transmit to me any replies or remarks you may be disposed to ofier, cd 
your earliest convenience. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

T. D. AcLAND, Jun. 



1. How are the Sons of Farmers, or Young Men intended to be 
Fanners, speaking generally, Educated in your Neighbourhood ? 

2. Up to what age at Home ? 

3. When sent to School ? 

4. To Day Schools, or to Boarding Schools ? 

5. What subjects are taught in such Schools ? 

6. Are any Subjects found to be specially Useful, either as Training 
the Mind, or supplying Information ? 

7. Have you observe! any Special Faults, Omissions, or Errors, in 
the Subjects or Methods usually pursued? 

8. Are you able to Suggest Bemedies ? 

9. Is it your opinion that l^e Theory of Agriculture, or the Practice 
of Farming, can be Successfolly Taught in a School or College ? 

10. Can you cite any Facts in support of your opinion ? 

11. Do you think that the Eoyal Agricultural Society might do 
good: 1st. By promoting Examinations, and, if so, what kind of 
Examinations; 2ndly. By giving rewards, such as Medals, Books, 
Exhibitions, or other Prizes ? 
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LETTER, 



My Lord Archbishop, 

It is to be expected that any system of education, 
marked by such rapid growth as that of our National 
Schools has been, should be defective in some important 
points. I do not mean incomplete, as having not yet 
reached the whole area for which it was designed, for 
this is inevitable; but defective, through not having 
discerned some principle which interferes with its 
acceptance by a portion of those for whom it was 
intended, and its schools built. This is said with a 
sincere wish not to detract from the success of what 
has been accompUshed by the united action of Church 
and State, but from a sense that those personally en- 
gaged in the work of education, who notice such defects, 
do well to call attention to their existence. As my own 
experience in more than one part of the extensive parish 
in which your Grace's metropoUtan palace is situated, 
has long convinced me that the present system practi- 
cally excludes a large proportion of an important class 
amongst the masses in London from the benefits of our 
schools, I am anxious to call attention to the oversight 
and to suggest a remedy. I am therefore very grateful 
for the kind permission which enables me to connect your 
Grace's name with what I have to say on the subject, 

A 2 ^ 
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as I feel assured that the aflfectionate reverence and de- 
served esteem in which it is held will secure for what 
appears under such auspices a hearing beyond that 
which it would otherwise command. Whilst, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the National Society, I am glad 
to be allowed to address to its President an appeal for 
the completion of a system of education, which has 
been fostered, if not created, by that Society, and 
which can be greatly helped to a still further develop- 
ment by its wise and liberal co-operation. 

I would begin by asking this question : Do our 
National Schools provide education for all whom they 
ought to train? or have the substantial diflferences 
between large classes of the labouring population been 
practically ignored by those who have organized our 
present system of national education ? There is good 
ground for fearing that this latter has been the case. 
The Report of the Commissioners appointed in 1858 
to inquire into the state of popular education in 
England contains ample materials for an examination 
of the subject, and to it I propose to appeal for the 
purpose of showing that as yet National, British, and 
similar schools are attended by comparatively few 
children from the upper division of the labouring 
classes, to their, and our, great loss. And then, from a 
successful effort that has been made in one school to 
bring such children under better teaching, I hope to 
show that Uttle has yet been accomphshed only because 
little has yet been attempted, and that whilst much 
zeal has been exhibited in caring for one branch of 
popular education, another, and that a most important 
one, has been sadly neglected. 

That caste distinctions exist amongst the labouring 
classes with as much force as they do amongst the upper 
and middle classes is no doubt well known to your Grace, 
and may be assumed without proof. These are partly 
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based upon dififerencG of employment, partly arise from 
moral causes, and to some extent originate in changes 
of fortune. The thrifty mechanic, the skilful artisan, 
the plodding owner of a small shop in a village or in 
the back street of a town, the laborious tiller of a few 
acres of land, the sober and industrious workman, the 
man who has known better days, but who still contrives 
by his hand or by his head to make a fair provision 
for the daily wants of his family, belong as much to 
the labouring classes as do the sweep or the coster- 
monger, the scavenger or the hodman, the drunkard 
or the thriftless one who was trained in a workhouse, 
or another who never loses an opportunity of taxing 
parochial bounty. But it would be absurd to expect 
all these men, classed though they may be under a 
common name, to be satisfied with the same education 
for their children. It would be unjust to pitch the 
standard of our pubUc education at what is required for 
the children of the profligate and the thriftless, the idle 
and the indifferent, whilst others of the same class, 
differing only in their superior industry and moraUty, 
would have nothing better provided for them, or even 
be driven to accept a worse education for their children,^ 
because they fear their depression by mixing with their 
inferiors. It is right to compel those who wish for 
greater advantages of learning to pay all that they can 
for its acquisition ; but it must be impolitic for the State 
to patronize the thriftless and the less worthy of a class 
to the neglect of the more thoughtful and self-denying of 
the same class, and to provide these with no education 
which they will accept, though it expends large sums 
in maintaining schools for the others ^ ; whilst it must be 
fatal to the Church's claim to be the educator of the 

* That this is the reverse of the original intention of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, is proved by their steady refusal 
of help to Bagged Schools, where the instruction was gratuitous. 
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nation, if she has no schools that a large and inflnential 
portion of her children can regard as suited to their wants. 

In thinly-peopled districts it must be well-nigh im- 
possible for more than one. school to be established. 
This ought to provide for the instruction of all who 
cannot avail themselves of the advantages of a boardmg 
school. Happily, in such regions difficulties that are 
severely felt in towns do not exist. Where every per- 
son is known to his neighbours, it is easier to guard 
against unfitting associates for children, than it can be 
in places where all are strangers to each other. The 
higher fee required for the child of the smaller farmer or 
tradesman is at once a tribute to the dignity of the paren- 
tal position, aud a help to the finances of the schooL 
Practical experience has shown that by this means a 
good provision may be made for the educational wants 
of an agricultural neighbourhood ; aixd as the chUdren 
of those in better circumstances remain longer at 
school, they really obtain the superior education which 
the difference in their position requires. The only cause 
for surprise is, that any country schools should exist 
where this obvious expedient for adding to their useful- 
ness and efficiency is not in operation. 

With our large towns the case is different. Amidst 
their enormous population children can be found to 
fill any number of schools. In them therefore a gradua- 
ted scale of fees would be out of place, beyond such 
difierence of payment as may be made between the 
older and more advanced and the younger and more 
ignorant. To combine in the same school children 
possessing different advantages in Hfe, ceases to be 
desirable when it ceases to be necessary ; for, not to 
mention other matters, their attendance will greatly 
vary in regularity, and their continuance * at school will 

* The extent to which this is affected by the character of the 
school, as indicated by the fee paid, may perhaps surprise some 
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be for very unequal periods. Unity of aim and com- 
parative uniformity in the social position of their 
scholars, must tend to make more efficient the labours 
of school teachers, whilst a good spirit of emulation is 
promoted, and an honourable pride created amongst the 
children, when they can look upon their school and all 
that belongs to it with respect and affection, and when 
they feel that they can cling to associations then formed 
for the rest of their Uves, and are conscious of no 
shame at thought of the tie which binds them to any of 
their schoolfellows. There can therefore be no point 
in having only one type of school for the labouring 
classes, when there are distinctions amongst them, 
which render it desirable that a higher education should 
be given to some, than others will ever have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. That this is felt by themselves 
.^ Lly be' Aoi. The price a„>t 4 - wfflmg 
to pay for the schooling of their children may fairly be 

who are not weU acquainted with the working of schools in large 
towns. In the poorest of onr own schools, where the boys pay two- 
pence a week, with an average attendance of 126, we admitted, in 
1860, 201 children, without adding to our numbers ; whilst in 
1864 we admitted 246, and the average declined to 123. In the 
lower division of the upper school, where the boys pay sixpence 
a week, in 1863 we admitted 105, and the average rose from 65 to 
68 ; in 1864 we admitted 121 to gain only 14 in our average. In 
the upper division of the same school, where the boys pay a shilling 
a week, in 1863 we admitted 35, and the average rose from 61 to 
72 ; in 1864 the admissions were 40, with another addition of 11 to 
the average attendance. This would represent an average attendance 
for each child of about six months in the lower school, of about nine 
months in the middle school, and of about two years in the upper 
school. Of course, in all the schools there are children who continue 
for years ; but in the lower schools there is a perpetual influx of 
children who remain only for a few weeks. Ours is no exceptional 
case ; the same thing happens in all the schools around us : I know 
one with an average attendance of about 300, in which more than 
900 were admitted in one yeai* without increasing its numbers. 
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taken as tl^eir appreciation of what is offered them. 
Some parents, who are wiser or better Instructed, may 
prefer a school where the teaching is good and the chaise 
low, even though they may not like some of its associa- 
tions; but it will not be so generally. A higher fee can 
be paid only by those who have larger means, or 
frugaUy husband their resources; we may therefore 
assume that those who support more expensive schools 
are persons possessing a better income, or the thrifty 
and thoughtful, who are able and willing to make a 
sacrifice for their children's benefit. In other words, 
we may take the school fees paid as fairly representing 
the social position of those who pay them. The School 
Commissioners limit their inquiries to schools designed 
for children of the labouring population, in which the 
charge does not exceed a pound a quarter : this sum 
may be accepted as the highest limit of what a person 
of the labouring classes without capital could pay for 
the education of his child. I will therefore begin by 
examining the statistics of schools of this kind, in 
order to show as accurately as I can what our National 
System is doing for the education of childr^i of the 
upper division of the labouring classes, and the prac- 
tical estimate they place on the comparative merits of 
public and private schools. 

In the specimen districts selected by the Education 
Commissioners for special visitation by their Assistant 
Commissioners, they found at school 266,758 children ; 
of the«a there were in ' 1832 National and Dissenting 
schools 180,740 scholars ; and in 3481 private schools 
* 86,018 scholars. Taking the average given by the 
Committee of Council on Education, there would be of 
the 180,740 children * 137,724 in Church schools, of 

* Report of Commissioners, i. 648. 

* Report of Commissioners, i. 649. 

* Report of Commissioners, i. 581. I am obliged to make this 
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whom ^135,269 were paying fourpence a week or less, 
whilst only 2466 were paying more than fourpence a 
week. In Dissenting schools there would be * 33,039 
scholars, of whom 31,569 were paying the lower, and 
only 1470 the higher fees ; in Boman CathoUc schools 
there would be * 9977 scholars, of whom only • 66 
were paying more than fourpence a week. But of the 
' 66,968 scholars in private schools, concerning whose 

estimate, because the Commissioners in their returns, have omitted 
to distinguish the number of children in National from those in 
British and other schools. 

' The following centesimal table shows the fees paid at pubKc 
schools in 1858 (Conmiissioners' Keport, i. 589), with which are 
contrasted the fees paid in 1864 in similar schools (Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 1864 — 5, p. 6), in order to 
show the effect of the Revised Code on the amount of fees paid. Its 
provisions seem to have raised the cost*'of education to the very 
poor in all schools, and to have diminished the number of those 
paying higher fees in Church schools. This last result is probably 
owing to the lower standard of education which it has introduced 
into our schools. 



Denomination or Class of Scbool. 



Church of England . i \^l 

Protestant Dissenters J 1858 
and British . . . \1864 

fl858 
• \1864 



Boman Catholic 



One penny 
and less 
than two- 
pence. 


Twopence 
and less 
than three- 
penee. 


Three- 
pence and 
less than 
fourpence. 


S 


Over 
fourpence. 


37.3 


45.25 


11.51 


4.15 


1.79 


80.03 


47.93 


14.86 


5.44 


1.74 


17.57 


89.96 


22.23 


15.79 


4.45 


16.42 


88.44 


23.01 


16.93 


5.2 


65.93 


25.72 


4.92 


2.71 


.72 


53.13 


37.54 


5.68 


8.00 


*.65 



' I would call attention to two points with respect to this 
number. Of the fees paid by 20,050 children in private schools 
the Commissioners had no return. The returns they had are of 
the highest weekly fee paid in each school, not of the fee paid by 
each child. Assuming the children whose payments are not re- 
ported to pay the same rates with those for whom a report was 
obtained, a very large addition to the ratio of those paying higher 
fees in private schools would have to be made ; but as some of the 
children in schools with higher fees may have paid fourpence a week 
or less, I have taken the one as a set-off to the other, as I wished 
to avoid in any way overstating the case. 
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school fees they had returns, they found * 33,702 in 
schools where the payments were not more than four- 
pence a week, and * 32,266 in schools where the fees 
exceeded that sum. A comparison of these figures 
shows that in the lower division of the labouring classes, 
who could not aflford to pay more than fourpence a 
week for education. Church schools were training chil- 
dren in the ratio of four to every one taught in private 
schools; but that on the other hand, in the upper 
division of the labouring classes, who could aflford to 
pay more than fourpence a week for education, private 
schools contained more than 13 children for every child 
who was to be found in a Church school. It will also 
be seen that whilst the various * Dissenting bodies were 



• Number and Centesimal proportion of Scholars attending private 
Schools in which the highest weekly fee is 





Id, 


2d 


Sd. 


4d. 


5d. 


6d. 


Number . . . . • 
Centesinial proportion 


516 

.78 


11,667 
17.69 


14,128 
21.42 


7391 
11.2 


1260 
1.91 


9599 
14.55 




7d, 


%d. 


9d. 


lOd. 


lid. 


u. 


Over U. 


Number ...... 


675 
1.02 


3493 
5.29 


^Ar7a 


IS^^ 


155-^ 


2653 
4.02 


9710 
14.72 


Centesimal proportion . 




2.24 


( 
i 


2.8 


2.3 


6 



• In comparing the number of children paying higher fees, it 
will be seen from a preceding note that a larger percentage is 
to be found in Dissenting than in Church schools, though the 
absolute number is less. Complaints are sometimes made that 
the Managers of Dissenting schools send their own children to 
the schools they manage, and that they pay for their education 
partly by the usual fee, and partly by a subscription. If those who 
so act are bond fide members of the labouring classes, living by 
their own handiwork, and not upon the fruits of capital, though I 
may regret the bias by which their zeal is directed, I cannot but 
commend its display. The following table shows in another way 
to what extent children of well-paid parents are more numerous in 
Dissenting than in Church schools, as the age at which children 
leave school depends upon the length of time for which their 
parents are able to forego the fruit of their labour : — 
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educating about the same number of the very poor as 
the private schools, the private schools were teaching 
nearly 22 of those who could pay a higher fee for 
every one under the care of the various Dissenting 
bodies. 

These figures prove conclusively that nearly the whole 
of the education of that portion of the labouring classes 
which is able and willing to pay a higher fee than four- 
pence a week is in the hands of private teachers. I 
will next try to show what are the qualifications of the 
teachers of private schools, and the merits of their 
schools, that we may thus have reasons by which to 
determine whether their success is due to their superi- 
ority, or whether it has been forced upon them by 
mistakes in the organization of our public schools, 
which have caused parents to reject the benefits they 
offer. 

Upon this head we have abundant information in 
the Commissioners' Eeport *®. It says : " The teachers 
of these schools are of course of characters as various 
as the schools which they teach, but they have rarely 
been in any way trained to their profession ; and they 
have almost always selected it either because they faUed 
in other pursuits, or because, as in the case of widows, 
they have been unexpectedly left in a state of destitu- 
tion." The evidence of the assistant Commissioners 
on this point is unanimous. Mr. Fraser, after stating 



^ercmtage of Children on School Registers aged 





Between 
10 and 11. 


Between 
Hand 12. 


Between 
12 and IS. 


Between 
IS and 14. 


Over 14. 


In Church Schools 


10.03 
10.83 


7,78 

&96 


5.65 
6.84 


2.9 
8.77 


1.47 


In British, Wesleyau, 
Dissenting Schools 


and other 
• • • • 


2.17 



Eeport of Committee of Council on Education, 1864 — 5, Ap- 
pendix, No. 1. 

*• Report of Commissioners, i. pp. 92, 93. 
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that " the great majority of the private schools in his 
district are kept by most respectable people, some of 
them by very admirable men and women/' adds, 
*^that the teachers have often no special fitness, or, 
at least, no fitness that is the fruit of preparation or 
training for their work, but they have taken up the 
occupation in default of, or after the failure of, other 
trades/' . . . "Most of them have picked up their 
knowledge promiscuously; several of them combine the 
trade of school-keeping with another." *^ The general 
testimony,'* says Mr. Hare, speaking of Hull, Yar- 
mouth, and Ipswich, " goes to show that most private 
schoolmasters are men who have failed in other pur- 
suits ; and that many of them eke out a subsistence by 
doing whatever odd jobs chance may throw in their 
way. One witness specifies quondam barbers, sailors, 
soldiers, and millers as turning to school-keeping, and 
present schoolmasters as being also interested in ship- 
owning, or engaged in rate-collecting. I became 
acquainted with one whose general inteUigence enabled 
him not only to keep a day and evening school, but also 
to cater for a country newspaper, to conduct the corre- 
spondence of persons who are no scholars, and to make 
the wills of testators who are penny wise and pound 
fooUsh." 

" Mr. Cumin's experience in Bristol and Plymouth 
was similar. Of the private schoolmasters in Devonport, 
one had been a blacksmith and afterwards an excise- 
man; another was a journeyman tanner, a third a 
clerk in a solicitor's office, a fourth (who was very suc- 
cessful in preparing lads for the competitive examina- 
tion in the dockyards) keeps an evening school, and 
works as a dockyard labourer ; a fifth was a seaman, 
and others had been engaged in other callings. Of 
some of these schools Mr. Cumin spoke in favourable 
terms." 
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*^In none of the districts, however, were these 
features so strongly marked as in London. Dr. Hodg- 
son found evidence to justify the assertion that none 
are too old, too poor, too ignorant, too feeble, too 
sickly, too unqualified in any or every way to regard 
themselves, and to be regarded by others, as fit for 
school-keeping. Nay, there are few, if any, occupa- 
tions regarded as incompatible with school-keeping, if 
not as simultaneous, at least as preparatory employ- 
ments. Domestic servants out of place, discharged 
barmaids, vendors of toys or lollipops, keepers of 
small eating-houses, of mangles, or of small lodging- 
houses, needlewomen who take in plain or slop-work, 
milliners, consumptive patients in an advanced stage, 
cripples almost bedridden, persons of at least doubtful 
character, out-door paupers, men and women of seventy 
and even eighty years of age, persons who spell badly 
(mostly women, I gr^'eve to say), who can scarcely 
write, and who cannot cipher at all.'' Mr. Wilkinson's 
account of the matter is very similar. He says that 
the profession, as such, hardly exists; that it is a 
mere refuge for the destitute, and enumerates grocers, 
tobacconists, linendrapers, tailors, attorneys, painters, 
German, PoUsh, and ItaUan refugees, bakers, widows 
or daughters of clergymen, barristers, surgeons, house- 
keepers, ladies' -maids, and dress-makers, as being 
found amongst the teachers of private schools. Mr. 
Winder says that hardly any one is brought up to the 
business unless he suflFers from some bodily infirmity. 
He called, without design, on five masters successively, 
all of whom were more or less deformed ; one, who 
taught in a cellar, being paralytic and horribly dis- 
torted. All other private school-masters had been 
engaged in other callings ; but three only — a stationer, 
a druggist, and a clock-cleaner — carried on their busi- 
ness concurrently with teaching. 
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The character of the schools is thus spoken of ' : 
" Some of them are decidedly good, others indiflferent, 
and others very bad indeed ; in fact, they are of all 
degrees of merit." " They present,*' says Mr. Fraser, 
" as many features of discrepancy as public schools, 
and as many degrees of merit." " It is to be feared, 
however, that the bad schools are the most numer- 



ous^" 



What is thus strongly stated by the Commissioners 
is certainly confirmed by the experience of many of the 
Parochial clergy. No children who come to them to 
be examined for confirmation are so ill-prepared as 
those who have been taught in private schools. My 
own experience of boys thus trained has been consider- 
able ; for beside those who have come under my 
notice in the routine of Parochial work, many have 
been transferred from such schools to our upper school, 
and the attainments of these have been very rneagre.. 
They can generally write well and read moderately, 
but beyond this they know little. They frequently 
bring ciphering books, into which they have copied 
difficult sums in advanced rules of arithmetic, which 
their parents exhibit as the index of their knowledge ; 
but when they are tried in the simplest rules, they are 
often unable to solve the easiest questions, whilst they 
have no idea what the figures in their books are intended 
to represent. They rarely know any kind of Catechism ' ; 

* Eeport of Commissioners, i. p. 91. 

• For further evidence on this point from the reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners, and -printed in the Appendix to the Com- 
missioners' Keport, see Appendix, Note A, p. 37. 

. ' Of the boys in our school we find that a considerable number 
have been accustomed to say the old doggrel, " Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John," &c., as a prayer. It is very observable how much, 
more frequently the children of those professing to be Dissenters 
know no prayer, or seldom say any, than is the case with the chil- 
dren of professing Church people. 
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not infrequently they are unable to say a prayer, even 
the Lord's Prayer ; and they do not know even the 
number of the Commandments. Grammar, geography, 
and histoiy are for the most part sealed branches of 
knowledge, of which they know only the names. 

Something may be told of the character of a school 
by the tone of its prospectus. I will give some illustra- 
tions of the way in which the teachers of a few schools 
in the same neighbourhood set forth the attractions of 
their respective academies. One says : ^*^Bj pursuing 
a method of instruction calculated to bring into opera-* 
tion all the faculties of the mind, and by carefully 
taking into account the capacities, mental habits, and 
tempers of his pupils, he seldom fails to render the 
acquirement of knowledge at once easy and interesting, 
and its possession permanent. He^ould further say 
that he strives to make his pupils love their work, 
leading them to regard the business of the school as a 
pleasure rather than an irksome task,— a state of mind 
indispensable to real progress." Another says of his 
school : ** The proprietor has endeavoured to supply a 
want that has long been felt — i. e., a respectable 
academy to which parents can send their children on 
reasonable terms without numerous and expensive 
extras, and at the same time feel sure that they enjoy 
every comfort. The great success and continued in- 
crease of the school proves that his exertions have been 
appreciated. The advantages of this establishment 
may be stated as follows: sound teaching, constant 
oversight, parental kindness, airy and convenient 
schoolrooms." Another says, '^ the greatest attention 
will be paid has regards their instruction; kindness is 
her motto to win the aflfection of the children." Another 

says, ** Mrs. having had long experience, and by 

pursuing the best method, and adapting her instruction 
to the capacities of her pupils, is very generally success- 
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fill in securing satisfactory progress. — Every attention 
is paid to morals and comfort." 

What then is the cause of the success of such 
private schools, and of their retaining in their hands 
the education of nearly the whole of the upper division 
of the labouring classes ? It is obvious after what has 
been said, that it must be sought in some mistake or 
omission that has been made in the organization of our 
public schools. There must be some point where we 
have simply consulted our own idea of what was expe- 
dient or desirable, without thought of the wishes or 
prejudices of those we would benefit, that has led to so 
complete a failure under such circumstances. 

If we examine into the reasons why so many intelli- 
gent members of the lower class prefer such schools to 
the better ones in connexion with the Committee of 
Council on Education, we shall find that such is the 
case. The Education Commissioners say in their report 
on this subject: "* The . parents often prefer private 
schools because they think that the pupils are more 
respectable, that the teachers are more inclined to 
comply with their wishes, that the children are better 
cared for ; and that they themselves, in choosing such 
schools for their children, stand in an independent 
position, and are not accepting a favour from their 
social superiors." The Eev, James Eraser says*: — 
^^ In some of the towns that I visited there is certainly 
a greater preponderance than is at all desirable of 
private schools. But, in almost all the cases, the 
cause lies on the surface, either in the feeling of a 
little social pride — ^the private school being filled with 
the chUdren of the smaller tradesmen and shopkeepers 
— or in the fact that the public schools in the town are 



* Report of Commissioners, i. p. 96. 

* Report of Commissioners, ii. p. 37, 
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very inadequate to its needs." Mr. Cumin riBports •: — ' 
"During my conversation with working men, I have; 
been greatly struck by the clear view they take of the 
distinction between a general and a special education. 
** What would you have your son taught ? " I asked an 
inteUigent carpenter. " I would keep him at school, 
Sir, if I could aflford it, till he went to learn his trade." 
"Well," I said, "but to come to particulars; would 
you teach him reading ?"— " Yes." " Writing ?"— 
" Yes." " Ciphering ?"—" Yes." "Drawing ?"— 
" Yes." " Algebra ?"— " Yes." "EucUd ?"— "Oh! 
yes ; any thing he can learn till he begins his trade." 
"But," I said, "what can be the use of such know- 
ledge to your son if he means to be a workmg man ?" 
To which the man answered with an air of considerable 
dignity, "How do I know, sir, what my son will 
become?" " Amongst '^ the mass of people I found 
no great readiness to abandon the private for the 
public school. The feeling is still very strong amongst 
the work-people against taking advantage of what they 
commonly term a charity school. Their pride revolts 
against putting themselves under what they consider 
an obligation. Besides which, a notion seems to pre- 
vail that a more select class of children attends the 
private school, and the parents on that account give 
private schools the preference. This feeling was espe- 
cially strong amongst the farmers. Whilst they ad- 
mitted the difficulty of obtaiaing at a reasonable 
expense an education for their children, equal to that 
which could be obtained in the parish school, they at 
the same time treated with indignation the idea of 
sending their children to a parish school, in which they 
would associate with those of the farm labourer. Nor 



• Report of Commissioners, iii. p. 27. 
' Keport of Commissioners, iii. p. 29. 

B 
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is this feeling confined to the farmers. On one occasion 
I was conversing in Bristol with various working men 
on this very subject, and a public schoolmaster happened 
to be present. It turned out that this man sent his 
son to a private school. I asked him the reason foF 
his preference. After his explanation was finished, a 
carpenter who sat on the opposite side of the room,; 
and who sent his son to a pubUc school, exclaimed' 
with some energy, * It is my opinion, sir, that the real" 
reason why some people prefer the private to the public' 
school is — pride and nothing else.' There is a feeling 
of caste in this country that goes doivn to the roots of 
society. At the same time it is proper to observe, that 
signs are not wanting which tend to show that this pre^ 
judice against pubhc schools is giving way; and indeed' 
I have heard several workmen admit that th6 progres^ 
made by boys at the pubhc schools has induced them 
to withdraw their own children from private schools in- 
order to place them at public schools." 

Mr. Hare reports*: — '^ Between public and private 
schools parental choice is considerably divided. Upon 
the whole, the former gain the preference, from a 
general persuasion of their superiority, but mothers 
have sundry reasons for patronizing the latter, espe- 
cially for their little ones. Some disdain the public 
seminaries, preferring the inferior education at the 
higher price to ' charity ' schools. Some stand upon 
the positive respectabiUty of private education, foregone 
by many only because they cannot aflford to pay the 
price. Some would rather help and trust a neighbour 
of their own grade than place their children under the 
care of a stranger and superior. Some affirm that 
the teaching is better, the needlework particularly, in 
private schools. Some evidently have a lazy liking for 

• Report of Commissioners, iii. pp. 253^ 254. 
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places where punctuality and cleanliness are not rigidly 
enforced, and to which an unwashed urchin may be 
sent without cap or bonnet. Some, with motherly ten- 
;demess, conclude that in a small school, in the same 
court or street, the object of their fond aflFection will 
be less exposed to danger or neglect." My own expe- 
rience completely coincides with what has been so well 
expressed in these diflFerent reports. 

The question next arises, What can be done ? an4 
ias a prelude to the answer, something must be said of 
.the importance of something being done. With all our 
efforts and Considerable success in the cause of popular 
education, it must be confessed that there has not beeri 
xeaEzed the chief and highest aim which those who 
have made the greatest sacrifices for this object have 
set before themselves. We have done much to civilize 
•and raise the tone of the labouring classes, but we have 
•not yet Christianized them, at least in our large towns. 
The cause of our slow progress in this may be accounted 
for in several ways ; but one great reason of it must be> 
that as yet we have done so little for the leaders of 
opinion amongst them. We have neglected, as has 
been shown, the children of our more thrifty and best- 
paid tradesmen, mechanics, and small shopkeepers, 
Whilst we hQ,ve given all our thought and labour to 
.their inferiors. For those who are hkely to become 
foremen, and to occupy the better positions in manu: 
•factories, workshops, building-yards, &c., we have done 
nothing : whilst upon the rank and file, who must b^ 
greatly under their influence, we have expended all our 
•energies. We have trained at great expense and with 
infinite trouble the masses of the working people, whilst 
we have quite disregarded those who are their social 
superiors, who set the tone and give the colour to the 
principles and practice amid which they are to pass 
their lives. In the metropolis, certainly, and probably 

B 2 
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in other large towns, employers of labour, or men of 
the highly educated classes, have but Uttle direct influ- 
ence upon the opinions of working men ; they do not 
come much into personal contact with their inferiors 
in station ; they treat them as a mass, and not as indi- 
viduals ; they are outside the range of their ordinary 
life, and of their sympathies. But the leaders of the 
working men, the foremost men in their own workshop 
or place of business, those who are felt to be their natu- 
ral guides by the men of like occupation who surround 
them, exercise enormous influence over their fellows, 
and to a very great extent the tendency of such influ- 
ence is bad, because the men who possess it have been 
educated with no sense of reUgion or high principle. 
The youth from our schools are thrown amid bodies of 
men, amongst whom such persons bear sway, at the most 
critical period of their lives, and we need not wonder 
that present personal influence, the tone of opinion 
amongst them, has infinitely more weight with them 
than the recollection of what they were taught at school. 
It may be objected that such men are not likely to 
bear sway amongst their fellows if they are worse 
educated, and the evil will soon remedy itself by those 
trained at public schools obtaining the superior places. 
It is difficult to be sanguine on this point. For at best 
a day school does the smaller half of the training of a 
child. Home influence has the most weight. Those 
who are themselves in a better position train up their 
children to be what they are : they have opportunities 
of educating them for it, of insensibly imbuing them 
with the power of controlling their fellows, of putting 
them forward, of instilling the habits which commend 
them to employers, and sometimes of directly bringing 
them under their notice, which others have not ; and 
all this is power which is not gained by a good book 
education. Then, in the battle of life, natural ability 
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must outweigh what is acquired by study ; the evil is 
when training does not pohsh and make the most of 
what nature has given. We seem to have an illustra- 
tion of the defective nature of the education of the 
upper division of the labouring classes in England in 
the large employment of Scotchmen in places of re- 
sponsibihty and trust. The returns of the Committee 
of Council prove that the " percentage of children pre- 
sented in the higher standards is greater in Scotland 
than in England, whilst the 'failures in EngUsh 
schools in reading, writing, and arithmetic, are much 
fewer than in Scotch schools, except in the highest 
standard ; thus showing, that a larger number of chil- 
dren, who are probably of a higher class, remain a longer 
time at school in Scotland than in England, whilst it 
points to the reverse of superiority in natural ability 
on the part of the Scotch. In England we often give 
the poorer divisions of the labouring classes school 
instruction that would fit them for offices of trust and 
responsibility, but this only partially qualifies them for 
more responsible situations, because they lack the 
home training necessary to fit them for such positions ; 



* In the schools belonging to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, of the children presented for examination, 5.87 per cent, ar^ 
in Standard V., and 1.9 in Standard VI. ; in our National Schools, 
of the children presented, only 2.15 per cent, are in Standard Y., 
and 0.48 in Standard VI. 

" The following is from the official return for 1864 — 6, and 
shows the percentage of children who failed to pass completely 
under each Standard : — 





standard 
I. 


standard 
II. 


Standard 
III. 


Standard 
IV. 


Standard 
V. 


Standard 
VI. 


Schools connected with Church 
of EmtrlftTid 


28.92 


80.76 
46.90 


83.6 
39.5 


88.16 
44.34 


82.48 
32.48 


88.51 


Schools connected with Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland . 


47.30 


20.89 
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and then we commit the opposite error with children 
of the upper division of the same class, thereby dimi- 
nishing the number of those who are eUgible for such 
situations* In Scotland school instruction and home 
training are more fairly combined, and the result is 
that an undue proportion of offices that are the prizes 
of the working classes, fall to the lot of the Scotch. 

But what can be done ? The Education Commis- 
sioners allege two causes for the failure of our present 
system in reaching the more highly paid members of 
the labouring classes — the pride of caste and the 
desire for a better or more pretentious education for 
their children, I have endeavoured to show that there 
is reason at the bottom of the first of these objections, 
and I believe there is some foundation for the second, 
ajid that much might legitimately be done to remove 
both. The rate of payment is the only instrument for 
separating classes which we are able to employ; it 
marks with sufficient accuracy the division which the 
upper and middle classes wish to have made in schools 
for their children ; and it would perfectly satisfy the 
labouring classes. Why not apply it to them, and 
have some schools where the charge is sixpence or a 
shilling a week ? At present about one-third of the 
junior portion of our labouring population is being 
taught in private schools, whilst * about one-third of our 
existing school accommodation remains unused. Why 
not utilize at all events a portion of this, by adapting 
it to the wants of the important class now estranged 

* School accommodation in Church of England Schools in con- 
nexion with the Committee of Council on Education for 972,213 
children ; average attendance, 599,866 : school accommodation in 
British, Wesleyan, and other Dissenting Schools for 237,484 
children ; average attendance, 156,512 : school accommodation in 
Eoman Catholic Schools for 60,058 children ; . average attendance, 
40,283. Eeport of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1864 — 5, Appendix No. 1. 
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from OUT schools ? The ignoraiice and prejudice that 
result from such private schools as those I have been 
speaking of are fatal hindrances to elevating the tone 
of our people and really Christianizing them. In 
populous neighbourhoods we now often find excellent 
schools belonging to adjoining parishes, not more than 
200 or 300 yards apart, and only partially filled ; how 
much better for all to be quite full, some with children 
from the upper division of the labouring classes, others 
with those from the lower grades. There might easily 
be an intelrchange of chUdren between adjoining parishes 
which would effect this, and all would be well cared 
for. The lower schools would remain content with 
dimply teaching the elementary subjects, and would 
not attempt any thing beyond the low standard to 
which the Revised Code ha^ depressed most schools ; 
whilst in the upper schools, at which the children would 
remain longer, a higher education might be imparted. 
At the same time we should be more independent in 
the management of our schools than is possible at 
present, because so many of them would become self- 
.^upporting, and so hberate their managers from the 
perpetual need of appealing for help, or of heavily 
taxing themselves. In some parishes additional schools 
iWOuld be wanted; but this ;is already the case, only 
'those who are anxious for their erection fear lest they 
might damage existing schools, or dread the unceasing 
; efforts reqtiired to secure funds for their maintenance. 
By schools such as I have spoken of, both these diffi- 
rculties would be overcome. In any case it is the less 
idifl&cult portion of popular education that has now to 
be provided for, and I cannot doubt that what is re- 
quired wotdd speedily be accompUshed if the reality of 
the want was once fully acknowledged. 

I hope that what has been already said will supply 
abundant proof of the importance of enlarging our 
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iiational system of education, to provide schools for 
the superior class of working people. If further argu- 
ments are needed, I might urge that such persons 
cannot provide good schools for themselves ; that pri- 
vate enterprise can never famish such as will be satis* 
factory, as the inducement is insufficient to induce the 
right stamp of men to open such schools as a specula- 
tion ; that no definition of the labouring classes could 
be given which would exclude the majority of the per- 
sons of whom I am speaking, as they are essentially 
of the masses for whom we profess to provide pubUc 
education ; and that our own interests as citizens and 
Churchmen loudly call for something to be done, as 
these men form an appreciable quantity of the consti- 
tuency of most boroughs, whilst in the metropolis they 
form a very large proportion of it. It may be well to 
say, that although Churchmen must regret to see a 
larger portion of the education of the country faU into 
the hands of Dissenters, they may depend upon it that 
it is a gain, and not a loss to their cause, when a Dis- 
senting pnbUc school supplants a private one. 

Perhaps the most effectual way of showing the possi- 
bility of having such schools in aU large towns, is to 
give the history of the commencement of one in a poor 
and populous district in London. There is nothing to 
make such history worth relating, beyond the fact that 
it shows that by a little perseverance the difficulties of 
establishing higher schools for the labouring classes 
may be overcome, and that they certainly will be wel- 
comed, after they become known, by the class for whose 
benefit they are designed. Such success helps to prove 
that we have failed to get into our hands the education 
of the superior members of the labouring classes only 
because we would not recognize an essential condition 
of success. 

Something must first be said of the district where 
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the experiment was tried, that the circmnstances, amid 
which it was made, may not be supposed to have been; 
exceptionally favourable. It is a district parish in 
Lambeth, and contained in 1854, when the school was 
commenced, a population of more than 15,000, all of 
whom belonged to the labouring classes, and of whom 
the collector of income-tax assured me only 90 were 
assessed for that impost, and of these 90, thirty were 
publicans. It contains few large manufactories, and 
no large building yards, and the local industries do not 
employ to any extent highly-paid mechanics. Two 
large gas works. Price's candle factory, an extensive 
distillery, several bone-yards, one or two soap-boiling 
estabUshments, and some potteries, absorb the labour 
of a considerable number of hands ; but the bulk of the 
people find their occupation beyond the borders of the 
parish, and sometimes at a considerable distance. 
There is not a great number of persons engaged in 
exceptional callings, but there is a fair sprinkling of 
costermongers, &c. House-rent is somewhat lower 
than in many neighbouring parishes, and this attracts 
many of the poorest ; no poorer district could be found 
in Lambeth, and not many elsewhere, whether the 
poverty is gauged by the condition of the inhabitants 
in comparison with others of the same station, or by 
the absence of persons possessed of property. 

At the close of 1853, when I was appointed to this 
parish, the provision for the education of its juvenile 
inhabitants was of the slenderest description. For 
some years the two existing schoolrooms, that would 
accommodate about 150 children each, had been closed 
for want of funds, and had fallen into a state of 
dilapidation. In 1852 or 1853 a local charity, pro- 
ducing S8L a year (and which has subsequently been 
increased to 78Z.), was assigned to the district for the 
maintenance of Sunday schools. With the help of 
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this charity the schools had been re-opened in an un- 
promising way by uncertificated teachers. 

The problem that, had to be solved in this parish in 
1864 was this* Two thousand children ought to be 
Under instruction ; and the neighbourhood was too poor 
for Dissent to do much for it, so that nearly the whole 
work must be undertaken by the Church, or be left 
undischarged. There were two schoolrooms, a local 
charity producing eventually 78/. a year, and local 
subscriptions amounting to about 201. a year, and 
which have never exceeded 50/. With a firm faith 
that external benevolence would provide school build- 
ings, and that the labouring classes themselves, by. 
recognizing the distinctions amongst them, would fill 
the schools, and so furnish what was required for their 
support, I resolved to try what could be done to supply 
what was wanted. 

To make the experiment successful, it was necessary 
to begin with the upper division of our labouring people, 
as such schools must most quickly bring in a good income 
from payments. The existing schools were closed, to 
be reopened with greater efficiency at a higher rate ; 
and that the poorest might not be quite .neglected, a 
room that had been used as a Mormonite meeting- 
house, ^was hired and opened as b. girls' school. At" 
the beginning of 1854 the boys' school commenced 
operations with three pupils, who were to pay 6d. 
a week each '. There was a small addition to its 
numbers neiarly every week, and by the end of the 
quarter it numbered 13 ; then the master, fresh from 
a training college, chafed at his talents being expended 

' The history of the girls' schodL is somewhat similar, but we 
found parents unwilling to pay as much for the education of girls 
las they do for that of boys. We have therefore 6d. and 4(t 
a week, as the rates of payment in the girls' school, with one class 
of more advanced pupils at 9d. 
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on so small a charge, resigned almost without notice, 
and we were compelled to supply his place as best we 
could, A new master was regularly installed at the 
commencement of 1866, and from that time to this we 
have had the priceless advantage of first-rate teachers, 
who did all that could be done for the advancement of 
the Bchool. 

, Notwithstanding the misadventures with our master 
in the first year, the numbers greWj and the pence soon 
amounted to a sum that materially helped towards the 
support of the school. We had no falling off in aver- 
age attendance until 1867, when we opened a school, 
in a temporary building, at a lower charge, which drew 
off some of the poorer boys, and again in 1868, when 
we raised the school fee to 9d. a week. The following 
are the statistics of the school in this earUer stage of 
its existence : — 





Average Attendance. 


School Fees. 


1854 


28 


£26 4 11 


1855 


. . . 63 


60 10 10 


1856 


88-9 


79 1 6 


1857 


86 


93 13 8 


1858 


72-4 


105 5 6 



Our finances were now sufficiently promising * to 
encourage us to build new schools for children of the 
better class of our labouring population, so as to leave 
our existing buildings for the poorer children. In 
1869 and 1860 this work was accomplished at a cost 
of about 6000Z. Additional provision was thus made 
for 800 children — boys, girls, and infants. During 
these two years the numbers and income of the school 
were nearly stationary. This was caused by several 
reasons, the approaching change in the locality of the 
school had some weight, * but secret opposition from 

^ I ought perhaps to mention amongst the difficulties of estab- 
lishing superior schools for the labouring classes, the ceaseless 
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the owners of private schools, depreciating our school 
and striving to stir up theological prejudices against 
it, had also considerable influence. In 1861 the new 
schools were opened ; the boys' school had been so 
built as to divide readily into an upper and lower 
division, and we determined that all new boys ad* 
mitted into the former should pay Is. a week, or 10s. 
a quarter, and into the latter 6d. a week, or Bs. 
a quarter, arranging that every boy of superior merit, 
whose parents could not afford the higher fee should 
not be excluded from the benefits of the upper school 
on that account. The results have been as fol- 
lows : — * 





AVI 

in 


upper division. 


in lower division. 


School Fees. 


1861 


• 


48 


76 


£138 6 2 


1862 


• 


61 


65 


184 8 9 


1863 


• 


72 


68 


220 11 10 


1864 


• 


83 


82 


255 6 10 



Our rooms will still contain many more scholars, and 
there is every reason to expect that the same law of 
steady growth will continue. It is hoped that in time the 
lower division may need a separate schoolroom, and 
that the whole building may be filled with children 
paying the higher fee. It will be seen that our success 
has not been sudden and striking, but throughout it 
has been satisfactory. 

touting on the part of the teachers of private schools. At one 
school, where great efforts are made to attract scholars, a treat is 
given at least once a month. In the summer, the hoys go in vans 
to Hampton Court, Epping Forest, &c., in the winter there are 
perpetual amusements, such as magic lanterns. The master says 
openly, that the children will go to school where they like, and 
so he appeals to them, and does what will please them, and is 
comparatively indifferent to the parents. There is no douht he 
succeeds. It is strange that those who have to suhmit to superiors 
throughout their mature i^e, are under least control in their youth. 
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Financially, the result of the experiment is, that this 
school, with the help of the Govemnuent grant, is self- 
supporting. Beside this, it enables us to manage the 
lower school more economically than could otherwise 
be done with satisfaction to ourselves. In it we have 
no motive for aiming at a higher curriculum than what 
is required by the Kevised Code, as we can draft the 
most promising boys into the upper school as a re- 
ward of merit, making them exhibitioners to the extent 
of the difference between the fees. As yet we have not 
accompUshed all that was at first proposed, but we 
have secured school accommodation for 1100 children, 
in which there are now about 1000 children being 
educated. We hope to build two schools next year to 
hold about 460 more, the ground having been pur- 
chased, and a large portion of the requisite funds 
obtained ; besides this, the site for an additional boys' 
and girls' school has been secured. So far we have been 
able to support the schools on the plan proposed, no 
external aid having been needed for . their niainte- 
nance, and we have every reason to expect that what 
has been accompUshed during the more difficult time 
of the infancy of our schools, when their numbers 
were small and their receipts scanty, will be easily 
effected with their increasing numbers and enlarging 
revenues. 

But is this school attended by children of the class 
intended, who would otherwise be found in private 
schools ? So far as we can judge, this is the case. 
Nearly every child admitted into the upper division' 
comes from a private school, whilst the occupation 
of the parents unquestionably proves that they belong 
to the labouring classes, and that we are not educating 
those of a superior position, who ought not to be found 
in schools receiving State aid. To make this as clear 
as possible, a Ustof the occupations of the parents of 
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ehUdran now on the books of the school mil he inserted 
in the Appendix K 

^ The education giyen in this school excels that of an 
Ordinary National School in the larger number of 
teachers in proportion to the scholars, and in higher 
subjects being taught. With an average attendance 
of 166, we have a head master, three assistant masters 
(generally ex-pupil teachers), and two pupil teachers. 
We have, besides, a drawing master and a French 
master on certain days of the week. Every boy in 
the school is taught drawing (which mechanics value 
highly for their children), and the more advanced 
classes learn grammar, geography, the higher rules 
of arithmetic, algebra, and some of the boys French 
and Latin. The play-ground is well fitted up with 
gymnastics ; the boy who gains the head prize at the 
annual examination at Christmas has his name painted 
upon the school wall ; and every effort is made to give 
the boys an esprit de corps that shall make them proud 
of their school. 

Besides stating thus generally what subjects are 
taught, I will add the extent to which the boys have 
been instructed in them, in order to give as accurate a 
representation as I can of the state of the school. Her 
Majesly's Inspector at each examination has com- 
mended very warmly the manner in which the boys 
have acquitted themselves. Out of the 108 we pre- 
sented for examination last Christmas, only three failed 
in reading, four in writing, and eleven in arithmetic. 
Considering the schools at which most of the boys had 
received their early training, and from which many of 
them had been but recently transferred, I thought this 
very satisfactory. We did not present about thirty 
other boys, because their parents' position or income 

* See Appendix, Note B, p. 39. 
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disqualified them under the terms of the Orovermneht 
regulations. But this tells only of the elementary 
teaching. The first class, containing ten boys, can 
do any sum in an ordinary school arithmetic book, 
and have some idea of the elements of bookkeeping ; 
whilst a few of them are beginning Algebra, and some, 
who have recently left, could do simple equations. 
The whole class can tell the parts of speech in a 
sentence, but would probably bungle over the agree- 
ment or goyemment of some of the words; they 
would pass a creditable examination on the position of 
the chief countries in the world, their boundaries, 
physical features, productions, or government. They 
have some knowledge of the elements of English 
Jiistory. They know fairly the Old Testament history, 
the Gospels, and the Prayer Book. They thoroughly 
know and understand the Catechism. Their attain- 
ments in drawing are annually tested by examhiers 
from the Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
aington. At the last examination of the kind, fifty- 
nine bpys passed, of whom three obtauied second- 
grade prizes, two in freehand, and one in geo- 
metry, and thirty-four reqeived prizes for elementary 
drawing. The French and Latm do not advance much 
beyond the rudiments ; one boy, however, can read a 
French newspaper, and several can translate an easy 
French history. But even this small amount of French 
will probably be found very useful by some in after 
life, for the large engineering establishments in the 
neighbourhood equip steamboats and locomotives for 
the Mediterranean and the Continent of Europe, and 
they frequently send men from their own estabUsh- 
ments to work them. In such cases the smattering 
of French picked up at school will be of the 
greatest advantage to the men sent out; and it is 
highly probable that such may be the lot of some 
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of our lads, as many of them go into engineers' 
workshops. 

There are two questions which may probably be 
asked by those who think such an experiment ought to 
be tried elsewhere. The first is, Can Government help 
be counted upon for such schools? At present I 
beheve it can; and, for reasons already given, there 
ought to be no doubt about such being the case for the 
future. For superior schools of the kind now advocated 
will be frequented almost entirely by the children of* 
" artisans or operatives in the receipt of weekly wages, 
supporting themselves by their own manual labour ; 
or of persons who, though paid at longer intervals 
than a week or for piecework, support themselves by 
their own manual labour; or of persons not supporting 
themselves by manual labour, but being of the 
same means and social level as those who do (such 
»s small shopkeepers having petty stocks, and 
employing no one but members of their own family, 
and small tradesmen not employing apprentices), 
village carpenters, and the Jike, poKcemen, coast- 
guards, &c. ; or of persons not supporting them- 
selves by manual labour, but such as it would 
be unreasonable to expect to pay the fee of 
middle-class students, as some descriptions of clerks, 
shopmen, &c." The only clause in the supple- 
mentary rules issued to the Inspectors of Schools for 
their guidance in deciding upon the eUgibiUty of chil- 
dren for the Government grant, which seems more 
stringent than the above definition of those qualified 
to receive State aid in schools of art, is that which 
inquires ''whether it would be unreasonable to expect 

• For this very fair description of those who should receive help 
from Government in Schools of Art, thanks are due to Mr. A. J. 
B. Beresford Hope, M.P., from whose suggestions it was drawn up 
by the Department, and incorporated in a Minute dated June 1, 18(55. 
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the parent to pay ninepence a week for the schooling 
of each of his children." But this clause is found 
practically to exclude only a small portion of those who 
would otherwise be eligible. Parents will make sacri- 
fices to give a better education to a few of their chil- 
dren, especially the boys, which they could not make 
for all ; they will pay threepence or fourpence a week 
each for the younger children, whilst they would not 
grudge double or treble that sum for the elder ones, 
and so all are brought within the reach of the Govern- 
ment grant. In our own upper school last year, out of 
186 boys, only thirty were disqualified by position from 
receiving the grant; and from children of the class 
thus disqualified, we now levy an additional payment 
of threepence a week, so that the school may suffer no 
loss. There is always this consideration which must 
plead for a continuance of the grant : — ^in most National 
Schools there will be found many children of parents 
following the same occupations and earning the same 
wages as those who come to the superior schools. 
The difference will not infrequently be, that the thrifty, 
self-sacrificing parents prefer the one school, whilst the 
more careless and indifferent gladly choose whatever is 
cheapest. Whilst, then, on the* score of justice, there 
is no reason why both schools should not be equally 
helped, managers might probably be content if a 
smaller grant was made for children paying from 
sixpence to a shilling a week, and who are not ineligible 
by their parents rising above the description already 
recited of those qualified to receive State aid, provided 
they were freed from that state of uncertainty by which 
Government grants have been recently surrounded, and 
which robs them of much of their value. 

There is still another difficulty to be considered, 
namely, that which relates to the religious teaching of 
the children. The comparatively slight proportionate 
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excess of attendance at Dissenting schools over Church 
schools, where higher fees are required, shows that 
this is not a rehgious question- The fact is, that 
parents of this class are even less careful about the 
outward observance of reUgion than are those who are 
poorer. More of their children are unbaptized, fewer 
attend public worship. They are more able to spend 
their Sundays in amusement, and consequently they 
object to their children being required to attend Sunday 
School, because it would frequently hinder their spend- 
ing their Sunday with themselves, and, moreover, they 
think it beneath their dignity. Some of them mix 
with people who discuss what the newspapers &ay, 
which they study themselves ; and as they are ignorant 
and excitable, they are soon lashed to fury when 
violent appeals are made to their prejudices. But 
bearing all this in mind, it is easy to frame a system 
fairly satisfactory with which they are content; and 
when they are pleased with the progress made by their 
children, they willingly leave such questions to the 
teachers. We have always insisted upon the children 
being baptized and upon their learning the Church 
Catechism, and we have met with very Httle opposition, 
and that Uttle has be^n of the godless kind that ob- 
jected to the children being taught any reUgion at all. 
Every child has learnt prayers for private use, has 
attended a Litany Service in Church at least once a 
week, and the clergy teach and examine in the schools 
very frequently. For much of this the parents are 
grateftd, to some of it they are indiflferent ; but we 
have never ventured to do more than invite the children 
to come to Sunday School and to Church^^ and so have 
had to content ourselves with implanting such religious 
principles as we could during the week. This is not 
quite satisfactory in dealing with the children of people 
whose special besetment is neglect of pubUc worship on 
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Sunday ; but if more had been attempted, the school 
could not have succeeded, and therefore it is only fair 
that it should be mentioned. Besides, not to raise the 
question; involved no sacrifice of principle, for the school 
is a day school : we do and teach all that we think 
right whilst the children are under our care, only they 
decline to come on another day, when we should be 
glad to train them still further. The results, so far as 
we can see, are hopeful, many children having come 
.to Church regularly of their own accord, whilst they 
were at school and after they have left it, whose parents 
are never seen within its walls. 

I am satisfied that this branch of popular education 
is a most important one. In itself it presents fewer 
difficulties to overcome than did the work which has 
been achieved, whilst its successful prosecution would 
do much to perfect what has been already done. Each 
well-conducted, well-filled school of the kind advocated 
would beat down some of the prejudice that may exist, 
and make the estabUshment of other similar schools an 
easier task. If the promoters of a sound national edu- 
cation can once be satisfied that their work is imperfect 
till this part of it has been completed, I feel sure that 
those who have done so much will not shrink from this 
additional task. The financial difficulties are confined 
to providing suitable buildings and such help towards 
maintenance as may be required during the infancy of 
the schools. To the National Society the Church and 
Nation owe much for what has been done. Is it too 
much to hope that they will lend efficient aid in carry- 
ing out what is still needed for the perfect fulfilment of 
what is contemplated by their Charter of Incorporation ? 
And if we can, through the influence of our schools, 
leaven the leaders of opinion amongst the labouring 
classes with a fitting sense of the importance and value 
of reUgion, we shall have gone far towards discovering 

c 2 
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how the masses of our population are to be Chris- 
tianized. 

With the hope that your Grace may approve of 
what I have advanced, and lend your powerful influence 
to farthering the estabhshment of a superior class of 
schools for the now neglected upper division of the 
labouring population, 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Archbishop, 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 

ROBERT GREGORY. 



St. Maby's PABBoyAGE, Lambeth, 
2nd Oct., 1865. 
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Note A, on page 14. 
Mr. Winder in his report says *: — 

"With regard to private schools, they are frequently close, 
crowded, and unwholesome : in several which I visited there was 
absolutely no room for a child to move from the desk at which 
it was sitting. They are usually arranged on no kind of 
system, though in some of the more recent ones, as I have 
said, the influence of the public schools is visible, and some 
attempt at organisation is made. Black boards and other simple 
appliances for collective instruction are to be found in a few, 
but the general character of the method of private schools is 
that of individual and unsystematic teaching." "The curriculum 
of private sochols * which can in any way be compared with public 
schools is professedly very much the same. The difference lies in 
the greater prominence given to the elementary subjects — history, 
granunar, and geography, though always professed, are little more 
than nominal. By history, I found reading Goldsmith was ordinarily 
meant; and by geography and grammar, the repetition of a portion of 
a text book. Beligums instruction for the mostjpart is practically 
ignored. It rarely amounts to more than the use of the Bible as 
a reading book." " The ' impression which an examination of a 
good many private schools left on my mind is, that in none of their 
grades are they equal in efficiency with the best public schools 
having the same aim." " In the more pretentious private schools, 
I found that the writing was usually as good as, the copy-books fre- 
quently much neater than, is the case in public schools j the oral 
spdling (owing, I believe, to the use of the speUing-book) very 
nearly as good ; the dictation much worse, in fact, abominable ; 

^ Beport of Commissioners, ii. p. 222. 
' Beport of Commissioners, ii. p. 224. 
* Beport of Commissioners, ii. pp. 227, 228. 
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the aritlimetic much less sound when brought to the test ; and the 
higher subjects, grammar and the rest, ahnost nominal." ''The 
reading, though universally vile in expression, was not unfrequently 
at least equal, as far as mechanical facility is concerned, to the 
standard of an average public school. Indeed, I very much doubt 
if any public school could teach it as quickly as was done in some 
small schools of this class which I visited. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is certain that these private schools cannot compare in 
efficiency with a good public school. In the larger ones the 
scholars are half their time doing nothing. The system of teach- 
ing being almost wholly individual, each chUd can command but a 
very minute fraction of the master's attention. Perhaps, however, 
the most marked superiority of the good public schools over the 
private, consists in the activity of mind and liveliness of attention 
which is visible in their scholars. In the one, all is eagerness 
and emulation ; in the other, one is struck by the lounging, listless 
air which pervades the place." 

Mr. Cumin in his report says * : — 

" The private scholars whom I did examine were very inferior to 
the best public scholars, and it struck me as very singular that the 
schoolmasters were not themselves at all aware how badly-instructed 
their pupils were in the very elements. Thus, I always showed 
the master the question which I intended to ask, and requested his 
opinion as to whether it would be too difficult, and I always examined 
the first class. But simple dictation, and simple arithmetic, the 
figures being dictated, always proved too difficult." 

Mr. Hare reports * : — 

" In general, little satisfaction is found in visiting private schools 
of an elementary description after witnessing the procedure of a 
well-regulated public school : with extremely rare exceptions, every 
thing — ^place and furniture, books and apparatus, master and 
scholars — every thing is painfully inferior." " * In no part of my 
district could I discover one school which professed to be purely 
secular. On the contrary, all school-keepers, down to the merest 
nursery, were anxious to have it understood that they made a point 
of giving religious instruction. I am bound to say that the private 
schools, as a rule, appear decidedly inferior to the public schools." 

* Report of Commissioners, iii. p. 81. 

* Report of Commissioners, iii. p. 275. 

* Report of Commissioners, iii. p. 297. 
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Note B, on page 30, 



Occupations of Parents of Boys in the Upper Division 

of the Upper School. 

1 Policeman 

2 Porters 



3 Bagatelle-board makers 
1 Baker 
6 Bricklayers 

1 Cab proprietor 

4 Candle-makers 
9 Carpenters 

1 Carver and gilder 
18 Clerks 

4 Coach-builders 

2 Commercial travellers 
1 Cooper 

1 Cowkeeper 

4 Engineers 

6 Foremen and warehousemen 

1 Hat maker • 

1 Leather cutter 

2 Lithographers 

1 Pianoforte maker 



2 Postmen 
4 Printers 

3 Publicans 

1 Kail way-ticket taker 
1 Rent collector 
1 Sawyer 

1 Shoemaker 

2 Shopkeepers 

3 Shopmen 

1 Silver chaser 

2 Tailors 

1 Wheelwright 

10 Widows, or the children com- 
plete orphans 

3 Women separated from their 
husbands. ^ 



Occupations of Parents of Boys in the Lower Division 

of the Upper School. 



2 Bakers 


1 Painter 


1 Blacksmith 


1 Plane-maker 


3 Bricklayers 
1 Brickmaker 


2 Policemen 

3 Postmen 


2 Cabmen 


3 Potters 


5 Carmen 


6 Printers 


8 Carpenters 

1 Carnage-maker 

1 Carver and gilder 

6 Clerks 

1 Clockmaker 


2 Publicans 
1 Sailor 

1 Sealing-wax maker 

3 Shopmen 
1 Slater 


1 Cooper 


2 Stonemasons 


13 Engineers 
1 Engraver 
5 Gasmen 


1 Tailor 

1 Teacher of dancing 

1 Tripe-dresser 


1 Gun-maker 
1 Labourer 

1 Lamplighter 

2 Millers 


1 Upholsterer 
1 Ventriloquist 

1 Waiter 

2 Warders at Millbank Prison 


1 Musician 


6 Widows 


3 Opticians 
1 Ostler 


2 Women separated from their 
husbands. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE WORK OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION COMMISSION. 



The appearance in the Gazette, of the names of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who compose the new Education Commission 
induces me to bring before the public a subject which, though 
of very great importance to almost every member of the middle 
class in England, has not perhaps been very fully considered by 
many of them, viz., the education given in the schools wherein 
their sons have been placed, especially the ordinary Grammar 
Schools. 

The Public Schools' Commission has already aroused the 
attention of many who had before given but a passing glance to 
the topic, a glance sometimes indeed of pride, if they or their 
sons have filled an honorable place in the annals of one of those 
schools, but very frequently of dissatisfaction at a result wholly 
below their wishes and reasonable expectations. I believe that 
the latter feeling has on the whole preponderated in public 
opinion. 

I have now, however, to appeal to a class of readers somewhat 
different from those who were so deeply interested in the well-doing 
of the great schools in which they had themselves been educated, 
and the prestige of which had led them to send their sons to 
be brought up within the same walls. But I am persuaded that 
the interest in the new inquiry will be not only equally deep, 
but far more widely diffused, — ^in proportion, indeed, to the wider 
surface over which that inquiry will extend, and to the various 
grades of society who feel that the future well-being of their 
descendants, even perhaps for many generations, may be influenced 
by the labours of this Commission. 

The subject into which the Commissioners will have to examine 
will in the main be the same as that which engaged their pre- 



decessors. For the questions to be asked in the two cases are 
but one, viz. : — ^Are these schools doing all that lies in their 
power to fulfil the trust committed to them, of training up the 
youths placed under their care in such a way as shall best make 
them competent to fill their future position in life, viewing it in 
its broadest aspect, whether as that of individuals, or heads of 
families, or members of the commonwealth ? I venture to say that 
these gentlemen will find ample scope for their exertions ; but at 
the same time they will discover that the last 30 years have wit- 
nessed a very substantial advance, both in number of pupils and 
efficiency of work, in a great many endowed schools. 

The returns which are now being sought for from every 
Grammar School, through the instrumentality of the Charity 
Commissioners, will greatly -facilitate the work of inquiry, 
shewing what means there are available for instructing those 
who seek a Grammar School education, and how far, looking 
to the numbers under instruction, those means have been turned 
to good account. But as to the efficiency of the work done, 
little can be gathered from these returns. Probably, the com- 
missioners may make some proposition to examine the Schools, 
either wholly or in part, as was done in the case of the nine 
public Schools. 

It will be remembered that it was made a subject of un- 
favorable comment in the case of these latter schools, that the 
authorities, almost unanimously, declined to submit their pupils 
to this examination, which was naturally suggested by the 
Commissioners, as the readiest means of enabling them to decide 
how far the ends proposed in the education given in the 
several schools had been successfully attained. And no wonder 
that such refusal was strongly animadverted on. For, seeing that 
the destination of the great bulk of their alumni was the University, 
it seemed impossible to doubt that an examination conducted 
by such members of our great Universities as were eminent 
for their high classical and mathematical attainments, especially 
the former, would by its verdict determine, with unimpeachable 
accuracy, the moot question, as to whether the average pupils 
in those Schools were receiving such instruction as would prepare 
them for worthily pursuing the studies to which the University 
course would at once introduce them ; and whether, considering 



the limited range of subjects that almost universally prevails in 
these schools, there could be found that pre-eminent success in 
the acquisition of them, which so concentrated an attention would 
warrant us to expect. 'Had the heads of some of those schools 
said, what it appears they might have said with truth, though 
doubtless unpalatable truth, that but a small portion of those 
pupils who were filling the highest classes, and supposed to 
be fitly preparing for academical studies, had made such a proper 
use of the opportunities put before them as public opinion would 
expect, and that the authorities would consent to such exam- 
ination, only if the attainments of the few, and not of the many, 
were taken as the standard of excellence, then they would have 
disclosed to the world this great fact, which is now pretty well 
known, whether they acknowledge it or not, that their success is 
very partial, and that failure is very general. They would have 
received credit at least for their candour and honesty ; and it would 
then have been open to the public to judge, whether the state 
of things thus revealed was due solely or mainly to the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded, and which seem to 
have been made the most of in extenuation; or whether there has 
not also been some grave fault in the Schools themselves and 
their management, worthy of being canvassed at the bar of 
public opinion. 

But, in the case of the smaller Schools, the circumstances 
attending any such inquiry and examination are widely diflferent. 
For here the destination of a University course is the exception, 
and not the rule. Probably, in the great bulk of ordinary 
Grammar or Proprietary Schools, those boys who are designed 
for the University bear the ratio to those who are not, of one to 
fifty, and, in many cases, of one to a hundred. And if the 
education given in such schools were planned solely with a view 
to University pursuits, a grievous wrong would be done to the 
middle classes, who design their sons generally for mercantile 
or ordinary commercial life. A perusal of some parts of the 
evidence given before the Public Schools' Comnaission wiU 
plainly shew the feeling of many parents, who desire for their 
sons a liberal and comprehensive education, which shall at the 
same time be made to harmonize well with the position these 
youths are intended to occupy. This applies especially to such 



schools as Shrewsbury, which are frequented very much by day- 
scholars. Hence, where a head master of a Grammar School 
recognises the responsibility which clearly devolves upon him, 
so to construct his plan of studies as to prepare the many, and 
not the few only, for the various -callings for which they are 
designed, he will have to attempt to cover an amount of ground, 
and to embrace a variety of work, such as does not enter into 
the curriculum of an examiner who has taken high .classical 
honours at the University ; and the master not only may, but 
must have been compelled to throw aside, or at least to place as 
very secondary, studies which the aforesaid examiner will have 
been accustomed, by the habit of his life, to consider all- 
important, and indeed indispensable. I will descend to particulars, 
stating first what is indispensable in the eyes of a judicious and 
conscientious head master, who consults not his own a priori tastes 
and bias, but what a large view of the position in which he is 
placed discloses to him. He is living in a town of which the 
population may range from 10,000, to 100,000 or more, whose 
inhabitants are mainly occupied in commercial pursuits, and 
where either a court of law or public opinion has modified the 
ancient rules of the school, providing him with a scheme, or 
other authority, whereby he is enabled to teach or procure to be 
taught anything which his judgment recommends. He soon 
observes that if his walls admit of it, and the endowment can 
provide a teaching atafi^, he ought to have within his school a 
nuniber of boys varying from fifty to five hundred, in proportion 
to the above mentioned populations. I will however take one 
hundred as a specimen. Of these, at least ninety-five will not go 
to the University ; there may* be ten or fifteen designed to be 
surgeons, lawyers, or architects, twenty or thirty' to be wholesale 
or retail tradesmen ; and if the School is a foundation one, the 
remainder will in many cases become clerks, or petty tradesmen, 
or superior artizans. Now he will say to himself that he must 
make it a sine qva non to give to each of these an education that 
shall embrace good reading and spelling, connect letter- writing 
and other EngUsh composition, good writing and arithmetic, 
including such a style of hand and figures as shall render any 
ordinaiy boy competent to go into a counting-house, and at 
once show his fitness for his work. Every boy should learn 



Englisli History, have a good knowledge of geography, especially 
tliat of his own country, be thoroughly grounded in the truths and 
leading facts and precepts of Scripture, taught as a lesson 
in religion and morals, and not as a mere lesson of his- 
tory. And if he has no antecedent distaste for it, he should 
learn drawing, especially from models, due regard being paid to 
the inculcation, of a knowledge of the principles of the ait. 

Having now made sure that all this is being well done, and 
that such time and importance have been given to the above as 
shall secure a competent knowledge thereof, in the case of every 
boy of average ability and industry, he must then see what hours 
he has at his disposal. He will find that he can introduce Latin, 
giving to the younger boys as much as will occupy from one sixth 
to one fourth of their whole time, increasing it to perhaps one 
half in the course of two or three years. He may add French, 
provided he has funds to meet the expense, or can obtain the 
consent of the Trustees to his imposing upon the parents a fee 
sufi&cient to defray the cost of tuition. As his pupils advance, 
lie will gradually lead them on from arithmetic to algebra and 
geometry, to higher authors in Latin, with prose composition 
therein; and if any boy's stay at school permits it, he will 
commence Greek. But the master will never lose sight of this, 
that while all these advanced studies are invaluable for educating 
the minds of his pupils, yet he must never neglect the ele- 
mentary learning which he took as his substratum, and which, 
though sometimes bordering on the mechanical, as book-keeping, 
yet have such an important influence on the boy's prospects as 
an embryo business man, and especially such value in the eyes of 
the parents, that no amount of success in the higher studies can 
atone for deficiency in the lower branches. And he cannot 
guard against this deficiency without continual repetition of them, 
so long as the boys remain at school. 

And now, after a few years' general progress, comes the real 
difficulty to the good schoolmaster. He finds, as he anticipated, 
a very few intended for the University, a much larger number 
entering the professions, whose parents have various tastes, more 
or less classical. He will find some parents also more or less 
opposed to classics; not so much to the study in itself, as 
to its preponderating influence, because the recollection of 
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their early education tells them how frequently the acquisition 
of the dead languages involved such devotion of time, that 
it precluded them from entering upon other paths of study, 
the lack of attainments in which has been a sensible and ever- 
present drawback to their usefuhiess in society, their advance- 
ment in life, and the development of their own intellectual powers, 
which would gladly have found vent in the fields of modem 
literature, or more frequently in the domain of physical science, 
with its endless variety of pursuit. And now it is that the master 
mind of the real educator comes into play. Almost any man of 
competent classical knowledge and of experience can conduct a 
school upon the old-fashioned principle of instructing all boys in 
one single subject, viz., that of the dead languages. But when it 
comes to the point of inquiry as to how far the special talent of 
each boy can be cultivated, in addition to giving him a good 
foundation of classical training, and especially how this is to be 
done without utterly breaking up the ordinary machinery of a 
school, and most commonly, without any other teaching power 
than the staff which has usually been employed in teaching 
classics alone, or possibly with mathematics, then comes the 
Gordian knot. Here is room for display of powers of organiza- 
tion, of utilization of slender materials, and perhaps sacrifice of 
cherished views and tastes, which unhappily can be found in but 
few teachers. 

Still the difficulty must be met, and the new Commissioners 
will do well to direct their attention to this point, which is the 
very test of the suitableness of a school for the great bulk of the 
boys educated in it. For if they will look back to the volumes 
issued by their predecessors, and collate the evidence of various 
men of learning and experience as teachers, they must come to 
this conclusion, that there is to be found in the great mass of 
youths but a small number, who can so far excel in the study of 
classics^ as to derive all the benefit that can be obtained by those 
whose powers are specially adapted to an appreciation of the 
refinements of scholarship. And that when such pupils have 
arrived at a certain status of fair classical attainment, so that 
they can translate an average Latin or Greek author with moderate 
success, they have gone to the length in that class of work that 
they are ever likely to reach; and that if their attention is still 



confined to classics^ they not only make no sensible progress, but 
in many cases become idle and disgusted with their work, and 
undo much good that has already been done in their earlier years. 
But many of these youths have considerable powers of acquisition 
in the department of modem languages, particularly when learned 
conversationally, in mathematics, drawing, and especially in the 
various fields of natural science. 

From what I have been considering, it will be evident that if 
the master of an ordinary Grammar School submits his pupils to 
be examined, and stakes his reputation as an able and conscien- 
tious teacher upon the report of an examiner, he must receive a 
decided assurance that such examiner has had considerable 
practical experience in the class of School that is to be submitted 
to his inspection. He must know that he is free from any undue 
bias in favour of some special study, to the exclusion of others, 
which the experience of the master, and the circumstances of the 
locality have established as being, if not first in importance, yet 
at least of equal value with any others which a University examiner 
might think to be clearly paramount. For example, if an Eton 
man, who had gained high distinction in his school and at the 
University, were selected as an examiner of one hundred boys in 
a provincial town, amidst perhaps a manufacturing and mining 
population, having few gentry, and this gentleman were perfectly 
unfettered in his discretion as an examiner, the probability is that 
he would examine solely in Latin and Greek. He would look for 
success in composition in both these languages, especially in 
Latin verse. And as he would probably find that the attainments in 
classics were limited to a fair skill in translation from such authors 
as Virgil, Horace^ Cicero, and perhaps Herodotus and an easy 
Greek play, with very moderate facility in Latin prose com- 
position, and little or none in Greek, he would be very much 
disappointed. Even this success also he would observe was 
confined to a small class of four or five, and that there was a 
rather rapid descent from the above moderate standard, and what 
would perhaps shock him most, he would learn that the boys had 
been taught Latin construction, rather by inculcation of a few 
leading principles, than by committing to memory a large mass 
of rules ; and that " Propria quae maribus,'* and " As in praesenti '* 
were not known in the school, except among the early recoil ec- 
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tiona of the master. His verdict, therefore, would be a very 
unsatisfactory one j but I venture to say, considering the whole 
of the circumstanc es, a very unjust one. 

Now, instead of this examiner, let there be chosen one who 
had himself been for some years a head master of an ordinary 
Grammar School, and who had perhaps lately been presented to 
a small living. What would be his course ? He would first say 
to the master of the school, What do you profess to teach? 
And what amount of time do you give in each week to the 
various branches of study which you endeavour to embrace 
within your curriculum f He would then perhaps find that the 
master had endeavoured to carry out the plan which I sketched 
out a few pages ago, viz. of making the essentials of an English 
education the primary consideration ; and that classics had been 
taught as an important study, but still as a secondary one; that a 
due attention to the various studies which I have enumerated had 
absorbed so much of the time, that there remained a very limited 
amount at disposal, especially in the case of younger pupils, 
to whom the elementary subjects had not as yet become familiar. 
Consequently, in the using of that time, great economy had to be 
exercised, and the pupils taught, as I before hinted, rather by the 
inculcation of principles than the learning of many rules ; also, 
that the lessons in English, French, and Classics were made to 
harmonise as much as possible, so that it might be seen that the 
grammatical foundation that *was laid in the teaching of one lan- 
guage materially assisted in the reception of a second and a third. 
Idioms and differences had been compared, similarities noted, and 
the intelligence appealed to much more than the mere memory ; 
the cultivation of skill in expressing the sense of a passage in 
well-selected English words had been encouraged ; the clothing 
of the bo/s ideas in appropriate terms much fostered, and alto- 
gether great pains taken to excite a higher degree of interest 
than is usually felt in the ordinary routine of classical learn- 
ing as practised in exclusively classical schools, — except indeed 
in the cases of the few really able and willing working boys, who 
of course will thrive under almost any system, and become 
intelligent and well-informed men, even under faulty systems, 
not indeed in virtue of, but in spite of the defects of their 
training. 
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If this provincial Grammar School has been forfcimate enough 
to secure a master of widely-extended sympathies^ the examiner 
will be requested to test the pupils in their knowledge of the 
principles of several important departments of natural philosophy, 
especially mechanics, pneumatics, chemistry, and perhaps of 
astronomy, geology, and optics. He will not find that any great 
depth has been attained in any one of these ; but that, what- 
ever has been attempted in them, such a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles has been gained, that the pupil shall in after 
life never be ignorant of those principles and their simple appli- 
cations. He will feel sure that if the learner should desire at any 
fiiture time to extend his knowledge in one or more of these 
departmeints, he would find himself so well grounded therein, 
that not only would the drudgery of mastering the elements 
have been passed through, at a time when the memory was more 
retentive than in after life, but that if any of these subjects rose into 
more than ordinary importance by the nature of the profession 
or calling into which he has been introduced either by choice or 
circumstances, he would be prepared to enter upon a further study 
of it with a very different degree of confidence firom what he would 
have felt, had he left school totally unacquainted with the 
elements of the science now becoming so important to him. 
And I may appeal to the evidence of Professor Faraday in the 
fourth volume of the Public Schools' Commission Eeport, 
page 377, for confirmation of this truth, that many high classi- 
cal scholars, who can hardly in all cases be constitutionally 
impervious to the reception of physical facts into their minds, 
would have had their knowledge of the world around them 
materially enlarged, and their appreciation and enjoyment of 
scientific truths very greatly enhanced, by even a very small 
but accurate amount of in^ruction in the knowledge of the 
laws which prevail in the world of science. Whereas, in 
many cases, &om lack of early instruction, it seems almost im- 
possible in later life to imprint upon their mind and memory 
a knowledge of the most elementary principles, even if 
they have been brought under their observation almost times 
without number. 

If then examiners are selected competent to examine schools 
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upon the sclieme here enunciated, the Commissioners may con- 
sider they have a decided ground for assurance that every 
school doing its work well will not fear examination ; nay more, 
that any school which declines such examination virtually allows 
judgment to go by default. And when such an examiner has 
gone through his task, he will have left the impression upon the 
minds of the scholars that everything a boy learns in his school- 
work is truly valuable ; that one study is not to be considered as 
deserving of his exertions, and another to be got through in a 
perfunctory manner; but that whether a boy be making straight 
strokes in his first writing-lesson, or unravelling a difficult 
passage in Thucydides, each duty is to be grappled with as a 
responsible work to be done with all his might, according to the 
ability which his Maker has given him. 

If it were necessary to stay here to prove the importance of 
elementary teaching, I might copy an entire article from the Times 
of Jan. 6th, which most forcibly and truly sets forth the almost 
infinite value in every-day life of a thorough impression of these 
simple but often undervalued branches of knowledge, upon the 
minds and habits, not only of the lower class, but of the middle 
class whose education is now being so closely reviewed. The 
text of the article was the address of Lord Palmerston to the 
Romsey labourers ; but the writer well says that the words of 
it are as truly applicable to all classes as to the lowest. My 
space does not admit of an extract, but the article shews most 
graphically how a deficiency in these needful elements may 
impair the comfort of life, both to a man himself and his friends, 
in a thousand ways. And I believe it. 

My readers must not suppose that in anything I have here 
said I desire to undervalue the study of the dead languages as 
the best calculated to form the framework of that body, of 
which the whole education is to supply the component parts. I 
should be sorry to be so mistaken. A re-action in education, 
which should throw this study out of the position which I 
desire to give it, as one of great though not overwhelming 
importance, would, I believe, be even more mischievous than 
the old system of exclusive attachment to it, which I here desire 
essentially to modify. I am contending for such concessions 
only on the part of its devoted followers, as shall comport with 
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due attention to those more elementary studies which enter 
hourly into every-day life, and with the elevation into proper 
consideration, of other advanced pursuits, either in modem 
literature^ or still more in the world of abstract and physical 
science^ instruction in which the progress of human knowledge 
in these departments has rendered not only possible, but in my 
judgment imperative.* 

If the commissioners imitate their predecessors in discussing 
the desirableness of still making a classical training the basis of 
school work, and they give ear to the opinions of many who 
either send, or desire to send their sons to the ordinary Granmiar 
Schools, they must expect to find a larger amount of opposition 
to classics than was met with by the former commission. This 
might be expected, because they will be dipping into a lower 
stratum of society. And they will learn that, by many persons 
of ample means and respectable standing, not only is it strongly 
recommended, and even insisted, that other studies should receive 
substantial and co-ordinate attention, but that classical learning 
should be no longer a sine qua nan in the scheme of a liberal 
education. Doubtless, much of this feeling is to be traced to the 
pertinacity with which the old foundations clung to classics alone, 
and to the irksome and unintelligent manner in which languages 
were taught, a manner that served to exercise the memory alone, 
and often left an ineffaceable impression of mere drudgery, 
especially in the case of those boys who, by circumstances, were 
obliged to be removed from school at an age when, if they were 
ever so willing, they could hardly appreciate the beauties of the 
authors they read, or realise the advantages of even an intelligent 
training in such a course. I trust the Commissioners will look 
tenderly upon those who express sentiments that run counter to 
the time-honoured opinions of classical men, and rather meet 
such men by shewing them how much they may have of the 
teaching they desire, without sacrificing a classical education ^ 
upon which, as the best general training, an almost world-wide 
opinion has set its seal of approval. And I hope that all those 
interested in the question will consult the letter to the former 



* See the letter of Ifr. Neate, Fellow of Oriel, and M.P. for Oxford, £a page 49 
of the seoond Yolnme of the Pnblio Schools* Commission Beport. 
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commission^ written by Dr. Mortimer, head master of the City of 
London Schooli and there learn how snch a combination can 
take place without injury to either element. 

Let them also look at the evidence of Mr. Walter, who strongly 
recommends that classical studies should be especially directed 
towards producing excellence in English composition, and very 
pertinently quotes the names of many eminent men in Oxford, as 
Whately, Keble, Arnold, &c., who had made themselves so, not 
by their classical learning simply, though they were elegant 
scholars, but by the use they had made of it in gaining such a 
mastery over their own tongue, that they could with their pens 
influence the world, and gain a repute second to that of none. 
Surely the principal proprietor of the Times can speak with 
some authority as to the value of good writing. And if the 
Commissioners would very forcibly direct the minds of the heads 
of schools to this important topic, they would be doing an 
essential service to the community. And I can testify from 
long experience, that there is no better way of iupiparting to the 
young a facility in English composition, or of teating the powers 
of those who profess to be tolerable adepts in it, than to read to 
them once or twice a passage of twenty or thirty lines from a 
leading article of the THmes, and let them reproduce the matter 
of it as ^hey best can. Boys can rarely supply ideas ; but give 
them ideas, and you may teach them to furnish words wherewith 
to clothe them. No doubt the Commissioners will find many 
masters who object to any deviation from the ordinary curriculum 
of an old-fashioned Grammar School, and to whom '^ stare super 
antiquas vias '* is the motto of their lives. I trust that when 
evidence can be brought to show clearly that their pupils are not 
well prepared for the ordinary occupations for which they are 
designed, they will have something better to say for themselves 
than that the adherence to one study supplies the element of 
competition most effectively. Such men should be reminded 
that competition, however valuable, is not an end, but only a 
means thereto, and is, therefore, not of primary importance ; and 
that it is to be feared that indifference, rather than deep conviction, 
hinders many from making changes which are desired by public 
opinion. The evidence of Sir J. Coleridge, in the Eton Eeport, 
will convince any unprejudiced mind that many alterations can 
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often be made with perfect sncceas^ whicli former generations of 
masters pronounced totally impracticable. 

Among the discussions that have taken place^ either in the 
press or in the speeches of public men, upon the educational 
question, various opinions have of course been put forth as to 
the sufficiency of the present endowed schools, even under the 
best management, to meet the wants of the present generation. 
And some of those who hold that the bulk of the tradesmen and 
professional men cannot get an education suited to their require- 
ments, have broached a scheme for remodelling the existing 
endowments, which will most probably come before the Com- 
mission, and which I will therefore briefly discuss. 

It is proposed to establish large middle class Schools all over the 
country, not only where there are no Schools, but where Grammar 
Schools already exist. The plan aims at taking the present endowed 
Schools in hand, and so reconstructing them, that the whole 
income from endowments, within a radius of say twenty or thirty 
miles, should be looked upon as one common fund, and the 
Schools themselves as a tabula rasa, upon which the modellers 
may construct, either a partially or an entirely new machinery. 
Its advocates propose to make three classes of Schools. One is 
to be a central institution, where the education is to be mainly 
classical, after the model of the great public Schools, and which 
should therefore receive the great bulk of the disposable endowment, 
with either a new building, or an old one adapted to the new 
requirements. It should be prepared not only for a large number 
of boys from the immediate neighbourhood, within walking 
distance, but for boys who could come and return daily by rail or 
other conveyance. It should include also accommodation for 
boarders, mainly from its own district, which has had some small 
Grammar Schools, but also from any other part of the country 
which might not have a similar basis of endowment whereon to 
ground a like central institution. The terms for boys from 
different localities might vary according to the amount of en- 
dowment contributed by those places. Secondly, it is suggested 
that there should be got up, either in some other spot of the same 
district, or closely affiliated to the larger School, another Sphool, 
giving a more modem education suited to the requirements of 
those who wish their sons not to pursue classical studies, or, if 
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at all, only to a very limited extent^ and who desire a curriculum 
that will embrace modem languages^ natural science^ practical 
mathematics, drawings &c. This institution is to be fed in like 
manner as the first, but to be worked perhaps more economically, 
seeing that the number of boys would probably be greater, and 
therefore the expense per head less, and the payment of some of 
the masters might be less costly. Thirdly, the boys who are 
now receiving the benefits of a foundation School, but who are 
of such humble origin that they expect to be only respectable 
artizans, or inferior clerks, or petty tradesmen, are to have room 
still found for them in some of the smaller endowed Schools, 
which have contributed part of their ftmds to the two higher 
institutions ; and the Schools to which these boys must resort are 
to be reconstructed as to thoir work, so as to present about the 
calibre of a National or British School. 

Now, at first sight, the above proposal reads very fairly ; and 
it possesses one advantage tending to that economical working, 
which is so generally sought after in an advanced state of 
civilization, viz., division of labour. And if it were only division 
of labour for the teachers, there would not seem, on a first impres- 
sion, to be much objection to it. There is, however, some objection 
even as regards them; but there are stronger ones from other points 
of view. And I will take them seriatim. First, as far as the 
parents are concerned ; it would almost compel many parents to 
send their boys from home, even when they would willingly keep 
them under their own roof. Tor it destroys the moderately-endowed 
Schools, where their sons had been accustomed to obtain, wherever 
there was really a good master in office, a comprehensive 
education, including the advantages of both the first and second 
of the proposed Schools, and this too, generally, at little or no 
expense. 

Again, even if a parent does jiot object to send his boy 
from home, he is compelled to make a choice as to the kind of 
education he will give him, a limitation which is highly un- 
desirable, both educationally and socially; for it prevents the 
development of any superior literary tststes, if the boy is placed 
in the inferior position, and tends, most needlessly and mis- 
chievously, to foster the utilitarian spirit of the age, which seems 
to think that a man's education is intended solely to enable him 
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to get liis bread in the world, and, if possible^ amass money, rather 
than that it should be so directed as to expand his intellect^ and 
enlarge his tastes and views, that he may be rendered fit for any 
emergency of life, and ready to step into any sphere that cir- 
cumstances may open to him. I would ask — Is every boy who 
shows some talent in classics to be debarred from adding to his 
classical acquirements a fair knowledge of one or two modem 
languages^ of the elements of science in various branches, and 
perhaps of drawing ? Or, must every boy who desires to take 
up these latter pursuits be debarred from excelling as a classic f 
Is every intelligent boy among the lower classes^ or humbler shop- 
keepers^ to be told that the only education open to him is that of the 
National School, where he may qualify himself to be exactly 
what his father has been, and that, of whatever powers he may 
be conscious, or whatever aspirations he may feel, there is no 
hope of his emerging from his humble position, unless indeed 
he be a Watt or Stephenson in embryo, to be developed solely 
in mature and practical life ; but that in his youth there is to be 
afforded him no opportunity of exercising the talents God has 
given him, by the acquisition of learning, such as has for hundreds 
of years been open almost to the poorest through our old 
Grammar Schools f He may read over the long Ust of worthies 
who have filled the highest offices in Church and State, and 
learn how one poor boy was the son of a barber or a blacksmith, 
another of a small struggling tradesman who had many mouths to 
feed, but that one and another was educated at the Grammar School 
of his native town. He may see how some worthy schoolmaster 
or parson, seeing the avidity for learning in the youth, had helped 
and encouraged him, and that a small fund had been raised, or 
an exhibition obtained to send him to college, and that the poor 
scholar had risen, step by step, through his own industry and 
ability, and the use of that learning that the little foundation 
school had given him, till he had worthily occupied the Bishop's 
bench or the Lord Chancellor's woolsack. And then he is told 
that such schools for poor boys like him exist no longer; 
but the endowment has gone to find education for boys at 
a distance whose parents could well afford to pay for it. 

The press teems with complaints of a want of clergy; and shall 
we shut up the avenues, through which such men as Hooker and 

C 
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Seeker,* ajad many other wortliies found their way to honour and 
usefulness ? No I Then we must not stand by and see the small 
foundation schools extinguished. But even some of the higher 
classes would be materially injured by such a stereotyped 
division of studies. For it is not to be supposed that all whose 
parents send th^m to the higher classical school, will necessarily 
do well therein. There are many boys who, if put to classics alonOi, 
will do just what is now being complained of in the large public 
Schools^ that is, slip through class after class, promoted from 
sheer age^ and shame on the master!s part at seeing them so long 
in one class, and at last leave school knowing scarcely anything 
of any subject whatever, while the parents perhaps would not find 
out, tiU nearly the end of the boy's school course, thAt he had no 
particular taste for classics, and that though he may have picked 
up tha elements of Latin and Grreek in a mechanical kind of way^ 
yet his time has reaUy been almost wholly wasted. Whereas, if 
he had been at a good Grrammar School, where the education was 
mixed, as I have endeavoured to describe that it should be, he 
would probably have found some congenial work. He would 
perhaps have carried off a prize for good writing or reading, 
or for drawing, and been fairly distinguished by his taste for 
natural philosophy ; and then would have been able to look back 
upon his school days with comparative pleasure, instead of, as is 
often the case, with almost unmitigated disgust. My own 
experience could furnish many instances of years thrown away 
through want of some elasticity in the school system. 

But it wiU not be sufficient to point out the objections to any 
scheme ; I must show a more excellent way. And I have already 
done so when describing what should be the education given in 
an ordinary Grammar School, that would embrace the three 
classes of boys who are supposed to be the pupils of the three 
kinds of schools delineated above. And if such schools can be 
guaranteed, all is done that can possibly be wanted. Doubtless, 
it may be alleged that the^e is much waste of labour in en- 
deavouring to combine three courses of education in the same 
walls, and with a small staff of teachers. But the truth is, these 



* Archbishop Seeker, and Dr. Samnel Halifax, Bishop of Glonoester, and after- 
wards of St. Asaph, received their ednoation at the Chesterfield Grammar School. 
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courses need not be very different, or be kept dietiact, but they 
will merge into one another almost insensibly; so that, in 
practice^ the highest classes will generally be receiving the 
highest education, such as I have described in the first school ; 
the next two or three classes will be mainly doing the work of 
the second school, and the lower boys will be doing the element^ 
ary work of the third; but in many respects the work through- 
out the classes will be the same in kind, though diffenng in 
degree. For almost all the senior boys will have passed through 
the work of the second and third schools, and while studying 
higher authors in classics will not have neglected the lower 
subjects, but they will have done what is needful therein, and 
retained their acquisitions; and after testing their powers for 
three or four years, they will have made their selection of the 
studies which they prefer; and while not deserting the others, 
will yet have thrown their main strength into that department, 
which they have found by experience is most in harmony with 
their tastes and powers. True, the head master of such a school 
must consent to be somewhat elastic in his school management. 
And if his first class, instead of being composed entirely of 
youths designed for the University, should contain three or four 
who are going into different spheres of life, and some of them 
very shortly; so that he has one looking forward to college, 
one to be an architect, another a surgeon, another an engineer, 
or perhaps about to compete for the civil service, he must be 
willing, wl^le keeping them together in the main body of their 
classical reading and English composition, to cater for them indi* 
vidually in some part of their work. While one is composing 
Greek Iambics, another is learning architectural drawing, 
another elementary chemistry or practical mechanics, and another 
working at precis for a clerkship in the Foreign Office. And 
here comes the question — ^not only will he, but can he super- 
intend all these things efficiently? Aye, there's the rub. Perhaps 
he can hardly be expected to teach the drawing, because, in a 
fairly supported school, he may obtain a master for that depart- 
ment; but the rest must fall on himself. And I believe that in 
many cases the great secret of the lack of success in conducting 
such a school as I have sketched out, is that the masters are not 
qualified to do any of this extra work, and, therefore, they insist 
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solely on that which they can do. Of course such men would 
rather have four or five copies of Greek Iambics^ or Latin verse, 
of which two-thirds wiD be cribbed, or a rechauffe of old copies, 
or Latin themes, of which the thesis and substance is '^ tempus 
est breve," than a variety of reaDy good work, which they are not 
competent to judge of and to teach. And it is against this stolid 
refusal on the part of head masters to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of their position that the great struggle will have 
to be made. True, at present, the needful men can hardly be 
met with, even among the willing ones ; but a perusal of the 
evidence of Dr. Acland, before the Public Schools' Commission, 
will show that there is now in Oxford, and doubtless in the sister 
University, a machinery for instructing students in such a wide 
curriculum as shall enable, at any rate, one or two masters among 
the staff of a school, to find within themselves the teaching power 
needful for superintending all that can be advantageously brought 
into a school course. And once let it be made known to the 
scholastic world, that trustees are det'Crmined to give the pre- 
ference to men of enlarged views and extensive acquirements, 
and the supply will soon arise to meet the demand. And we 
shall cease to see so many well-endowed schools virtually deserting 
their position, and ministering meagrely and inefficiently to the 
wants of tens, when they ought to be amply satisfying the re- 
quirements of hundreds. 

In the proceedings of the former Commission much attention 
was paid to the question as to how many pupils can be efficiently 
taught by one master. In a former part of my scholastic life I 
was called upon to teach eighty boys, a work which no con- 
scientious man can perform to his satisfaction. Where such 
cases occur, the attention of the Commission will no doubt be 
drawn to them. But in the ordinary grammar schools they are 
probably very rare. If, however, any school becomes more 
attractive, in consequence of the wider range of subjects 
embraced in its curriculum, while the endowment and fees 
remain small, the question must arise how the extra teaching 
power is to be provided. This can be done only by an increase 
of endowment or by raising the fees. And there would be no 
hardship in the latter course, for in many small towns the fees 
are very inadequate, especially when we consider the great 
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increase of wealth among tlie commercial classes^ and tlie high 
fees often paid for education in inferior private schools. 

And this brings me to a subject on which the Commissioners 
may, I think, sj^eak with authority, viz., the duty of trustees in 
choosing masters of schools. At the Social Science meeting^ 
held at York last autumn, the question of middle class educa- 
tion was much discussed; and the Archbishop of York very 
wisely said that the master was really the school; — get a 
thoroughly good man, and then you get a good school. But, 
unfortunately, the receipt for making a good school is something 
like Mrs. Glasse^s — first catch your hare. True, when a post of 
any value or importance is advertised, there is a plethora of 
candidates ; and if we believe their own assertions, and the state- 
ments in their testimonials, they are all pre-eminently qualified 
for the post. But what does experience tell us of the average 
qualifications of masters ? How many combine the attributes 
of ability, varied attainments, high conscientiousness, native 
energy, aptitude to teach, and good temper, all of which are 
indispensable to form a thoroughly able master ? I speak &om 
long experience of teachers and their qualifications, and my 
deliberate judgment is, that not more than one-fifth of the men 
who are engaged in tuition combine the above qualities in any 
degree sufficient for the thoroughly efficient discharge of their 
duties. It follows that any one who supposes that such an 
education is given in an ordinary Grammar School, as could be 
given where the staff of masters is composed of men fulfilling 
the above conditions of fitness, must at present be looked upon 
as indulging in Utopian views. Yet any body of trustees who 
desire their work to be done as it ought to be, must aim at elect- 
ing as the agents of it men who approximate in no slight degree 
to the beau ideal which I have sketched out. 

Closely allied to this part of the subject is the question which 
was much discussed under the former Commission, the desirable- 
ness of a head master^s consulting periodically with his col- 
leagues, in order to ensure his having such a thorough knowledge 
of the work as his position demands, and that there may exist a 
cordial hcurmony in the working of the classes under the various 
masters. Tor though it is by no means advisable to jittempt to 
stereotype the style of teaching, and destroy each master^s indi* 
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viduality, yet there may prevail needless differences in the 
methods of promotion, in assigning marks for well prepared 
lessons^ or in administration of other rewards and punishments, 
which may seriously militate against the efficiency of the whole. 
I have known instances in which a head master has so completely 
left the undermasters to themselves in their promotion or degrad- 
ation of boys, that some boys, and clever ones too, have been 
degraded one or two classes for the most trivial reasons, and 
others have been allowed to remain perfectly idle for many 
months, and sometimes for years. Whereas a fair inspection of 
the school by the head-master, or such cordial co-operation as I 
am now recommending, would have made the tyranny of the 
-first instance impossible, and shamed almost any under-master to 
take pains to ensure some reasonable progress, even in compara- 
tively hopeless examples. 

And what has been the consequence of the want of such 
judicious interference and co-operation ? Why, that in many of 
our large towns, among all the boys who have attended the 
foundation schools, there has been hardly a single merchant's or 
superior tradesman's son ; and the comparatively few who have 
attended are the sons of professional men, who value the classical 
learning that is hardly to be had elsewhere, with some founda- 
tion boys drawn from the families of petty tradesmen or superior 
artizans, who find that a gratuitous education is almost the only 
one which they can procure for their children. In such schools, 
the numbers, instead of amounting as they ought, at any 
rate to 1 in 200 of the population, come within my own expe- 
rience to 1 in 2,000 pi: 3,000. But such things could hardly 
exist if the trustees had acted as men of the world ^ and judged 
for themselves in selecting a master. I mean that they should 
not look alone to university honours, however high; but, 
before they commit their school to any man's hands, perhaps for 
20 or 30 years, they should ascertain that he possesses energy, 
activity, abihty to teach, and some elasticity in his constitution, 
whereby he may adapt himself to his new position, which may 
be very different in its requirements from that under which he 
was educated, or from any in which he has subsequently 
been placed. I think trustees often make a mistake in not 
seeing some of the candidates before they elect a master. So 
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many things besides scholarsliip enter into the composition of a 
good master, as personal appearance, good address^ &c., that I 
am sure a quarter of an hour^s conversation with a man will 
often tell more of the presence or absence of the qualities which 
go to make him acceptable or the contrary, than could be learned 
from a volume of testimonials. I have known many men of 
acknbwledged powers and scholarship, who yet so thoroughly 
wanted the art of pleasing, of fluency of speech, readiness and 
energy, that they were in my eyes far less suitable candidates for 
a mastership than many others possessing less learning, but 
better able to bring their attainments to bear upon their work, 
and to communicate what they know, happily and successfully, to 
the pupils under their charge. 

This inquiry will of course embrace the large Proprietary 
Schools, which have formed so important a feature in the 
educational machinery of the middle classes during the last thirty 
years, such as Cheltenham, Marlborough, Eossall, and a host of 
minor establishments. It will probably not so much touch the 
question as to whether they are fulfilling the trust laid upon 
them by an endowment, but rather whether they, living as they 
must upon their success in satisfying a public want, real or 
imaginary, have in achieving such success struck out any new 
mode of conducting the education of the scholars entrusted 
to them, and solved a difficult problem. And if so, these 
institutions will famish subjects of recommendation by the 
Commission to the older schools, in order that they may take a 
lesson in the new regime which has thus insured success. 

There may, however, be modes. of accounting for such success, 
without supposing that they have struck out any new light upon 
the matter of education. For it is clear that with the vast 
increase of population and wealth during the last thirty years, 
and the absence of any new endowed schools, the last generation 
could hardly have been educated with the appliances then exist- 
ing, unless indeed all the Grammar Schools in our small towns 
had become large boarding establishments, or there had been h 
very great increase in the number of private schools. To either 
of these solutions there was an objection. The presence of a 
large number of foundation boys has always militated against 
any great accession of boarders in the same school, especially 
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from the class who wish their children to be educated exclusively 
with gentlemen's sons. Hence the system of Cheltenham 
College, which excludes every boy whose parents are connected 
with trade. And as to supplying the want by private 
Bchoolsy many parents no doubt prefer them, because they can 
very materiaDy control the master, whose bread is depend^t 
upon them ; and, to use the words of one of our greatest school- 
masters, " anxious and irritated mammas '^ can detain their spoilt 
children from school ad libitum^ or screen them from punishment 
which they justly deserve. Still, there are many sensible fathers 
who know that a stricter rule is necessary than can generally be 
enforced in a thoroughly private establishment, and have pre- 
ferred sending their boys to schools which appeared to combine 
sufficient of the independence and authority of a public school, 
with the elasticity that may be expected from an institu- 
tion dependent upon public opinion for its success, and un- 
trammelled by ancient charters or old customs hard to be broken 
through. 

The religious question has also in some cases entered con- 
siderably into the establishment of these schools, because some 
of the old foundations prescribed attendance at church on parti- 
cular days, with the teaching of the catechism^ or other dogmatic 
instruction, which rendered the schools ineligible in the eyes of 
many nonconformists. It will be found, I think, that the Pro- 
prietary Schools that have combined the above two elements of 
success, have succeeded, and remain. Many of the smaller ones 
have not stood ; and their failure has been due to- several causes. 
The most prominent of these was the revival, on the same ground, 
of many of the old endowed schools, which had for years been 
either entirely or comparatively dormant, but whose trustees or 
masters have been roused into activity, either by the pressure of 
public opinion, or the infusion of fresh blood into the governing 
body, or by the increased value of their property. These schools 
have so far successfully competed with their rivals as to compel 
them to succumb. For a Proprietary School must have a goodly 
number of pupils, or it dies ; whereas, an Endowed School may 
s*^Sgl® through many fluctuations, arising from lack of juvenile 
population of the class by which it is mainly fed, and yet preserve 
to its masters a subsistence, though often a very meagre one. 
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But no doubt many of these new schools have split upon a 
dangerous rock ; they have tried to please too many people ; and, 
therefore, not been able to take a sufficiently independent course 
in the treatment of their pupils, as to the' class of subjects taught, 
but especially as to discipline and needful school regulations. 

There remain, however, successful ones enough to enable the 
Commissioners to make some very useful inquiries as to the mode 
in which they have succeeded, in not only holding their ground, 
but in taking a stand amongst the great public schools, and even 
laying claim to having conferred all the advantages, without the 
disadvantages, of the largest of their elder brethren. Indeed the 
recent Public Schools'* Commission several times glanced inci- 
dentally at Cheltenham and Marlborough, which were forced into 
comparison with the older foundations, by the success and high 
repute achieved, not only in the Universities, but in the competi- 
tion for the civil and military services. Still, if any persons 
suppose that these new institutions can altogether take the lead 
in forming or in following public opinion on the educational 
question, especially in its extension to modem subjects, they will 
do well to consider the remarks made by Sir C. Lyell before the 
former Commission. He says, in answer to a question upon this 
very point, as to what could be expected from these schools, — " I 
think that the power and influence of fashion, and the imitation 
of the old established schools, is so very great, that you are sure 
to have these Proprietary Schools modelled, to a much greater 
extent than even the public would naturally wish, in imitation of 
the older ones. If you could have a slight improvement in the old 
ones, I think you would do more good. I have looked to these 
new establishments as calculated to work some reform, but I do 
not think that anything will have so great an effect on these very 
schools you speak of, as a change, or any slight modification, of 
the system in the old schools.^^ I entirely agree with this opinion, 
and am fully convinced that the Commissioners will work far 
more good by doing all they can to utilise the existing founda- 
tions and extend their powers, than by attempting to establish 
new and model institutions. If, when all that can be done in the 
former direction has been done, the supply, as to quantity or 
quality of education, be then considered by the public to be 
defective, private enterprise will provide all that is wanted. 
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I will venture to suggest several modes of rendering the 
existing foundations more efficient. Firsts by securing better 
endowments to straggling scbools. Tbis can be done by utilis- 
ing charities that are now either useless or even mischievous. 
Not long ago Lord Wrottesley gave in the House of Lords an 
example of the latter sort^ when he quoted a case in London 
where £200 were distributed in small sums of eighteenpence 
And two shillings ; and the only effect was that the ginshops of 
the immediate neighbourhood had to put extra waiters behind 
their counters for two or three hours after the distribution. - 
Cases may be found, in almost alj old-fashioned towns, where 
the giving away of money notoriously pauperises and demora- 
lises the town ; and as much time is spent in idly importuning 
and canvassing for the dole, as would have sufficed^ in the case of 
most of the recipients, to earn the money several times over. Now 
such charities as these might be partly commuted into educational 
payments, and partly better spent either in coals or winter 
clothing, or in supporting almshouses. Suppose a part devoted 
to education, a guarantee might be taken that a sufficient number 
of boys should be educated, either gratuitously or at low terms, 
proportioned to the value of this new endowment ; so that the 
money would really be given to the poor in the best possible 
form, and thus the spirit of the bequest be obeyed, if the letter 
were violated. And in the payment of all stipends from endow- 
ment, I should be glad to see a plan followed, which I have 
known to work well in one of the largest institutions inEnglcmd, 
whereby the payment of the full stipend is dependent on the 
number of scholars, thus rendering it almost impossible for any 
man to make his post a sinecure, and yet receive the whole 
endowment. Suppose the sum available for the master's stipend 
be £400 per annum and a house, — and that is little enough for 
any educated professional man, — let him have £100 or £160 cer- 
tain, and let the remainder be paid by the trustees as a capitation 
fee upon the boys, so that, as to all the sum beyond the above 
fixed stipend, the law should be, — ^no school, no pay. This 
arrangement, while it secures the master from temptation to idle- 
ness, renders him independent of payment from the parents, the re- 
ceipt of which always tends to fetter his proper independence, and 
to impair needful discipline. 
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Again^ the Charity Commissioners liare no doubt done 
very mucli to facilitate the better management of tmsts, 
and have sanctioned some wholesome re-distribntions of 
property; and when we remember, not many years ago, the 
impossibility of doing anything in charity matters without an 
application to the Court of Chancery, so that, as the late Lord 
Lyndhurst said, a trustee must pay £600 to get a simple ques- 
tion answered, as to what was to be done with a small charity of 
perhaps £20 or £30 per annum, we may well be thankful for the 
present state of things. Still, much remains to be done in the 
same direction, and I trust that the examination into this pari of 
their inquiry will have due importance given to it by the new 
Commission. Trustees often experience a difficulty in selling 
their trust property to the best advantage, especially small plots 
of minerals; and a buyer who would in a few hours make a 
bargain that was fair to both sides, if one of the trustees were 
selling for himself, will find he has to wait a long time for an 
answer from the Charity Commissioners, whom it is sometimes 
hard to convince that the trustees are really trying to get the 
best price for the property, and not playing into the hands of a 
. firiend. No doubt there has been much dishonesty in the manage- 
ment of trusts in times gone by, so that the Charity Commis- 
sioners may well keep their eyes open ; still it is very mortifying 
to see property overstanding its market, or a small patch of 
minerals altogether shut out from sale, because no bargain can 
be struck, at the very nick of time, with the only buyer who is 
ever likely to offer any price at all. Of course the Commissioners 
will observe that many stipends have been left in money pay- 
ments, in the shape of rent charge ; and though the property from 
which the payment is made has inci'eased perhaps tenfold, and is 
in many cases devoted to other charities which have more than 
they need^ the poor schoolmaster still has his miserable twenty 
or forty marks. Surely the master has a moral claim to 
a stipend proportionate to the increased value of the 
property. And I say advisedly that, except in a school 
of great prestige, no master can, without a fair remuneration 
independent of the parents of his pupils, do what his duty 
dictates, or be free from the thousand and one annoyances, and 
even miseries, to which every conscientious teacher is subject. 
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when his duty pulls Hm one way and his pecuniary interest 
another.. The law of supply and demand doubtless holds good 
in ordinary commercial transactions; but soundj earnest^ zealous 
instruction and training do not come under that category, and 
that law will no more supply conscientious masters, and thorough 
teaching, than Mr. Beecher Stowe's system of selling his pews 
by annual auction will guarantee faithful ministrations in his 
pulpit. 

Amongst the various remedies for true or alleged deficiencies 
in Grammar Schools that will be brought prominently before the 
Commission, will no doubt be the subject of school inspection, 
which has been a good deal' discussed in public, both as to the 
feasibility of the proposal, and the authority from which, if adopted, 
it should emanate. Lord Granville, on behalf of the Committee of 
Council on Education, has deprecated such an addition to the 
labours of the department over which he presides, as would be in- 
volved in undertaking the task of inspecting aUFoundation Schools, 
to say nothing of the Proprietary and Private Schools, the non- 
inspection of which would leave the desired periodical inquisition 
into the state of education among the middle classes decidedly 
imperfect. His lordship denounced also the centralization which 
would ensue, as being no imaginary ^vil. Still, there is evidently 
room for something of the kind. And germane to this topic 
there will very naturally come into review the subject of middle 
class examinations. And while I give very great, credit to the 
Universities for the forwardness they have shown in undertaking 
that work, of which, one of the Commissioners, Dr. Temple, was 
the main and earliest promoter, I think the most enthusiastic 
admirer of the system must allow that it faUs short of fulfilling its 
design in this impor£ant particular, that it does not and cannot 
touch the inferior and idle schools. I know also, that many very 
excellent schools do not choose to send their pupils to these 
examinations ; and this fact supplies an additional proof of the 
insufficiency of the system to separate the good from the bad. I 
have not room to discuss the whole subject, which is a very wide 
one, and which is sure to receive ample discussion in the course 
of the coming inquiry ; but I cannot doubt that this conclusion 
must be come to, that to insure all Foundation Schools doing their 
work even fairly well, and fulfilling their duty to the public, there 
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is need of an inspectional machinery different from anytliing yet 
in existence. I am not unaware tliat the Uniyersities hs^ve to 
some extent inaugurated a system of examination of schools that 
choose to ask for it and to pay for the services of the examiners. 
And some such plan of inspection has been approved of by no 
less an authority on this subject than Sir J. Coleridge. But this 
will by no means meet the case^ unless school managers can be 
compelled to see that the schools under their charge are periodi- 
cally examined. There are, however, difficulties in the way of 
such compulsion. Whence also is to be found the payment of the 
examiners, which is not small, and whence the guarantee that the 
examiner shall be suited to the class of school he has to inspect, 
a point which I have already mentioned f I shall look to the 
Report of the Commissioners on this topic with great solicitude, 
for it is one of the most important features of the whole inquiry. 

It is possible that in discussing the subject of middle class 
examinations, the question may arise as to whether it is desirable 
to encourage the adoption of some similar system in the case of 
girls. I hope the Commissioners will at least glance at this 
subject. 

To those who have read the evidence of Dr. Acland before the 
Public Schools^ Commission, and remarked upon his not ground- 
less fears as to the effects of the competition of the present day, 
upon the physique of the rising generation, I would also commend 
the consideration of the suggestion thrown out by the eminent 
physiologist Dr. Carpenter, who thinks that the half-time system 
is a wise one, and admits of extension to many schools, especially 
among the comparatively uneducated classes. And I beheve that 
great advantage would accrue, especially to large Foundation 
Schools, if the teaching of the junior classes were conducted on 
this principle. Boys who are now allowed to go to Preparatory 
Schools where the discipline and strict requirement of punctual 
attendance are easier than in Grammar Schools, and where they 
often remain much too long, might be earHer placed in the 
Ghrammar Schools, with the goodwill of the parents, and to the 
advantage of the boys, if the hours of attendance were fewer; 
and I am satisfied that the mind would lose nothing, whilst 
the body would gain immensely. 

I have now considered all the topics that have struck me as 
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most worthy of the special consideration of the Commissioners. 
Many points have been left mitooched; but these gentlemen 
haye before them the work of their predecessors, two of whom 
axe in the new body, which will guide them in their inquiry into 
various matters, as school buildtngs, discipline, religious instruc- 
tion, together with supply of food and aocommodation for 
boarders. But in most schools some of these topics will not 
rise to the importance they did in the former inquiry, because it 
is chiefly as day schools that the ordinary Grammar Schools exist; 
and all that was very minutely inquired into, when the master 
was supposed to be m hco parentis, will here but rarely have 
place. 

As to the importance and value of the new Commission itself, 
I think we can hardly speak of it in terms of exaggeration. Its 
Beport will be looked for, I am persuaded, with the keenest 
interest, and perused, not by the hundreds who may have studied 
the proceedings of the Public Schools' CommiBsion, but by thou- 
sands, who, either as anxious parents or as good citizens, look 
with the greatest earnestness upon whatever tends t© promote 
the well-being of the most important class of the rising genera- 
tion, and through them, in very great degree, to influence the 
welfare of the whole body of Her Majesty's subjects throughout 
her dominions. 
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My Lord and Gentlemen, — 

It is known to several Members of your Council, that lor 
some time back I have been preparing a Pamphlet on the Past, 
Present, and Future Position of the Hioh School of EDiNBURaH. 
With the view of having the question discussed as fully as possible, 
I entered into correspondence with the Head-Masters of all the public 
schools in Scotland, and some in England ; and the result has been 
that I have universally received from these gentlemen expressions 
of the warmest interest in the work in which I am engaged, and 
promises of their hearty co-operation in the way of furnishing me 
with all the information which I desiderate. I find the feeling 
very prevalent that the time has arrived when some radical reform 
must take place in the management of the Burgh Schools— or what 
may be termed the middle-class schools of the community. I believe 
that if steps are not forthwith taken by those in whom the manage- 
ment of such institutions is vested, to place them on a more satisfactory 
footing, than by permitting their affairs to be conducted in the old 
stereotyped ways of our ancestors — good enough for their day, but 
not for those days of advancement in which we live, — ^the result 
will be that the Legislature must sooner or later interfere. 
It is not without considerable gratification that I find at least 



one Corporation which has been devoting attention to the cause 
of education in its Burgh School. So far back as 1854, the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town-Council of the City of Aber- 
de3n, requested Professor Geddes of the University there (at that 
time Rector of the Grammar School), to draw up a report upon the 
educational institutions under their patronage and superintendence, 
and more especially the oldest of them, the Grammar School* 
Through the kindness of Professor Geddes, I received from him a 
copy of that report, which extends to 182 closely printed 8vo pages. 
It conveys the necessary information, in a shape as short as is con- 
sistent with fulness and completeness of detail, regarding the fol- 
lowing matters : — (1.) The general arrangements of the Grammar 
School; (2.) The usual method of procedure, and the cycle of 
year's work in the classes under his immediate charge; (3.) Sug- 
gestions of changes and improvements in the various arrangements, 
and in the system generally. The result of that report was the in- 
troduction of various reforms. But the Corporation of Aberdeen did 
not rest contented there, as if they had arrived at perfection's point — 
as if the arrangements then given e£fect to should, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, remain unalterable. When, in 
February last, I entered into correspondence with the officials of 
the Grammar School there, I found that other changes were being 
contemplated ; and again, in the month of June, on visiting that 
city, I was delighted to behold a fine structure rising in the west end 
of the town, not unlike some nobleman's baronial mansion, with 
a handsome lodge at the entrance. On enquiry, I ascertained that it 
was the New High School, which the Town-Council and Magis- 
trates were building. 

But the interest in the cause of education is not confined to the 
Corporation of Aberdeen. In the town of Inverness, for example, 
where the Inverness Royal Academy is under the management 
partly of the Magistrates and Town-Council of the Burgh, and 
partly of a Committee of Subscribers, — great improvements were 
last year introduced, at an expenditure of upwards of £1000 ; while 
in other localities, I find a growing intelligent interest arising: 
and I would sincerely deplore the fact,— if it should turn out to be a 
fact,»that the Magistrates and Town- Council of the City of Edin- 
burgh are beginning to grow lukewarm in their regard for 
a school which has brought them so much credit, and which is 
everywhere recognised as 'Hhe far-famed High School of Edin- 
burgh." All other High Schools in Scotland, — nay High 



Schools abroad, — ^look upon the Edinbargh School as the great 
model School, For many years every improvement in tuition arose 
there. It was there that the absurd method of teaching Latin by 
Latin Grammars was abolished by the venerable Dr Adam. He had 
the common sense to see that, if boys were to be taught that lan- 
guage, they would sooner acquire it if the instruction regarding its 
formation and construction were communicated in their own verna- 
cular. And now Ruddiman's Latin Rudiments, in Latin, the all- 
prevailing text-book of the old Ma3ters, is, like them, numbered with 
the things that were. But it were needless that I should recount 
the reforms which the High School of Edinburgh was instrumental 
in e£fecting. What I want to point out more particularly is the fact 
that, for the last thirty years, in place of taking the lead in meeting 
the requirements of the age, it has usually followed in the wake of 
other Schools, whose Directors were a little more " wise in their 
generation " than the Patrons of the High School ; and who speedily 
set the example of adapting the method of conducting their institu- 
tions to what the public was most likely to appreciate. To this 
must be attributed, in no small degree, the comparative success 
which has attended, and still attends, these Schools. In how far the 
High School does not meet the requirements of the times, — in how 
far the Town-Council, as Patrons, are responsible for this state of 
matters, — and in how far certain changes seem to me to be urgently 
called for to put the High School on a better footing, — I had 
thought to have have been able by this time to have communicated 
my sentiments to your Lordship and the Town-Council. Circum- 
stances, however, over which I had no control, have prevented 
this ; and a few weeks must still elapse before I am able to fulfil that 
duty. 

Nor would I have addressed your Lordship, and the Magistrates 
and Town- Council, at the present time, had it not been for the 
motion which Bailie Mossman has given notice of for discussion 
on Tuesday, the 1 8th day of this month, and which is to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

That an addition of Six Shillings for each Scholar be made to the 
Quarterly Fees of the Hector, and each of the other Classical 
Masters of the High School. 

That a sum of Ten pounds per Quarter be paid from the Fimd allocated 
to the Town-Council by the University Commissioners for Edu- 
cationiJ purposes, to the Master of the First Class, who gives 
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assbtaace to ihe Rector during one hour daily, and for wbick 
no payment has hitherto been provided. 
And that it be remitted to the Education Committee to co-operate 
vith the Rector and Masters in making such alterations in the 
Collection of the Fees, Hours of Attendance, and any other 
matter that may tend to th^ continued usefulness and prosperity 
of the High School. 

Although personally I would desire to see a sweeping measure of 
reform effected, by the whole constitution of the School being 
fully discussed, including, of course, among other matters, the re- 
muneration of the Masters, as a preferable plan to piece-meal patch- 
ing up of this collateral question and the other ;-— yet, as it is very 
likely that the subject of the Fees will be discussed ait that meet- 
ing of the Council, and will go to a '!M)te, I have thought it as well 
that I should present to your Lordship's notice part of the subject- 
matter which I was in the process of preparing, so far as it relates to 
the FeeS) and the Revenue and Expenditure of the School, leaving 
other questions to be taken up at a future time. 

I. 

The Jirat clause of Bailie Mossman's motion relates to an increase 
in the Fees, and on this subject I would offer .the following obser« 
vations : — 

The Fees of the High School have not remained stationary, but 
have been increased from time to time in proportion to the monetary 
prosperity of the country. Previous to 1805, it would appear that 
the quarterly Fee for instruction in the Latin Language was the sum 
of Five Shillings. But in the month of July of that year, in com- 
pliance with an application from the Masters of the School, the 
Town-Council raised the sum from Five Shillings to Ten Shillings 
and Sixpence, ^* Provided the Teachers agreed to allow the Magis- 
trates to present ten boys annually for payment of such fees as they 
pleased." I have not been able to get hold of the record authorising 
the Fees to be again raised ; but I was some time ago informed by the 
deceased Mr William Eraser, W.S. (son of the late Mr Luke Eraser, 
for many years one of the Classical Masters of the High School), 
that the quarterly Fee was again raised to Fifteen Shillings. If I 
remember aright, it was on the introduction of the study of the Greek 
Language into the School curriculum. The last increase which took 
place was in the year 1827, when a revised course of study was 



adopted, and when the Fees were fixed at £1, 5«. pef quarter for 
the Rector's Class, and 208. per qnarter for each of the four Classical 
Masters' Classes. With the exception of Is. quarterly of Capitation 
Fee to the Rector,' during a period of thirty-six years no increase 
has taken place in the High School Fees. 

I think it will readily be admitted that, since 1827, the monetary 
affairs of the country are very much changed for the better, and there- 
foie the time has arrived when some increase should take place. To 
allow matters to remain in the present state, is not only to cause the 
Rector and Masters of the High School to be in a much mote un^ 
fortunate position, in a financial point of view, than their predecessors 
were or than the Classical Masters in other great public schools 
are ; but it has the effect of most materially changing'the constitution 
and position of the High School of Edinburgh in the eyes of the 
public. I will not bring myself to believe that the Magistrates and 
Town-Council are so blind to the interests of the High School, or 
care so little for its fame and continued prosperity, as to allow of 
such a result, if they have the means to avert it. 

The Rector and Masters of the High School have, for nearly fifteen 
months, had an application before the Town-Council for an increase 
of the Fees ; but, as is usual with matters of this kind, in the way 
business is conducted d la Town- Council, the matter is referred to 
the Education Committee to consider and report One of the lead- 
ing journals, some few years ago, made the following facetious re- 
mark, " Qucn/y Wliat is the best mode of crushing a question ? 
AnstaeTy Appoint a Parliamentary Committee to sit upon it.'' And 
so it would appear that the Corporation here is as sleepy and 
weighty as the body yonder, if we may judge of the delay which 
has occurred in the consideration of this question. I do not know 
whether, in the dull olden times, — when worthy burgesses could shut 
their shops of a forenoon, and put a label on the door, " Away to 
play a game at golf in Bruntsfield Links,'* without injuring their 
businesses, — such delays took place as now occur in the consideration 
of questions submitted to the Committees of Council to report upon. 
I do not know whether the former applications of Rectors and Masters 
to which I have alluded were allowed to simmer so long in the minds 
of the Councillors of those days ; but this much I do say, that if 
these are days of steam, when travelling by rail seems to compete 
almost with the rapidity of thought, — it is very evident that the busi- 
ness of the Education Committee of the Council is not transacted with 
that regard to expedition which one would naturally expect in these 
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so-called days of advancement in which we live. Fifteen months have 
passed away since the application was made by the Rector and Masters, 
and the remit was made by the Town-Council, and yet matters re- 
main in statu quo* At the time of these former applications, the 
Town-Council was under the slow reign of Conservatism, which 
sternly resisted all ideas of innovation; but, with the passing 
of the Reform Bill, came what has been termed the '' Re- 
formed Town-Council." If the hanging up of a question relat- 
ing to the affairs of the most important Educational Institution in 
Edinburgh for so long a period be one of the reforms brought about 
by the change, pardon me, if I say, that it seems a reform which is 
Conservatism in its worst phase. If the period of fifteen months is 
required to deliberate on such a matter before coming to a conclusion, 
one will be very apt to exclaim, in reference to the manners and 
customs of the Town-Council of the present time, in the lines of the 
ballad— 

^^ The olden days are passed away, 
And weary are the new." 

In the papers which have been circulated among the Patrons by 
the Rector and Masters, a comparison has been made between the 
Fees exigible at the High School and those paid at other public and 
proprietary schools in this city and elsewhere, wherein the Fees of the 
former are proved to be eggregiously lower than those of the latter. 
That comparison speaks for itself, and requires no observation from 
me. 

I think, however, considering the position of the High School, it 
is expedient, as being the Grammar School of the city, that the 
Fees should be so fixed that the School may continue to occupy 
the position it has hitherto held in the eyes of the community. 
For the High School is not a Class School. It is not a school for the 
rich exclusively, nor for the poor exclusively. On this point the 
opinion of the Right Hon. Lord Brougham,— one of the greatest 
of living men, and an old dux of the High School, — ^may best 
suffice : — 

" What I have to say of the High School of Edinburgh," (said his Lord- 
ship, on the 25th of April 1825, at the great entertainment given to him 
in this city, and presided over by the late Lord Cockbura), *^ and say as the 
ground of the preference I give it over others, and even over another aca- 
demy, lately established in this city, on what is said to be a more im- 
proved principle — what I say is this— that such a school is altogether 



invaluable in a free state — ^in a state, having higher objects in view, by 
the education of its youth, than a mere knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages and the study of prosody. That in a state like this, 
higher objects should be kept in view, there can be no doubt ; though I 
confess I have passed much of my time in these studies myself. Yet a 
school like the Old High School of Edinburgh is invaluable, and for 
what is it so ? It is because men of the highest and lowest rank of so- 
ciety, send their children to be educated together. The oldest friend I 
have in the world, your worthy vice-president,* and myself, were at the 
High School of Edinburgh together, and in the same class along with 
others who still possess our friendship, and some of them in a rank of 
life still higher than us. One of them was a nobleman, who is now in 
the House of Peers ; and some of them were sons of shopkeepers in the 
lowest part of the Cowgate of Edinburgh — shops of the most inferior 
description — and one or two of them were sons of menial servants in the 
town. There they were, sitting side by side, giving and taking places 
from each other, without the slightest impression on the part of my 
noble friends of any superiority on their parts to the other boys, or any 
ideas of inferiority on the part of the other boys to them ; and this is 
my reason for preferring the Old High School of Edinburgh to other, 
and what may be termed more patrician, schools, however well regulated 
or conducted." 

Nor was this state of matters applicable only to a time when the 
High School had no rival institutions. A.t the period when I myself 
attended there (Sessions 1841*45), we had three young noblemen 
at the School, one of whom is now sitting in the House of Lords ; 
besides having representatives from all classes of the community 
— not only in this city or country — but from various parts of 
the world. I need not remind your Lordship and the Town-Council 
that but a few years ago three members of the Ex-Royal Family of 
France sat on the benches with the pupils, and joined in their sports, 
at the High School. And may the day be very far distant when the 
High School of Edinburgh shall become a class School. To 
protect it from this is in the power of the Patrons^ One step 
towards this end is by preserving the Fees at such a scale, that 
while, generally speaking, they are not so oppressive but that the 
poor man, by a sacrifice, can afford to give them, they are not so 
low that the rich man will think it beneath him to pay them. 
In looking back to my own school days, it is a singular fact, in con- 
nection with the constitution of the School, so well brought out in 

* The late Lord Douglas Gordon Halyburton of Pitcur, M.P. 

B 
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the above remarks of Lord Brougham, that while many of the 
High Schopl boys of my time have risen to distinction, and most of 
them have got a position in society of which neither we nor they 
need be ashamed — of the two, so far as I am aware, who have eclipsed 
the rest, one belonged to a comparatively affluent and influential 
family, while the other was a member of a family of comparatively 
limited resources,— the one is now a leading member of the Scottish 
Bar, and the other is Under-Secretary of State for India. 

On the ground, therefore, of preserving the position of the High 
School, I think that the time has arrived when an increase should 
be made in the Fees. 

But I would^ now proceed to consider an objection which has been 
urged against the increase, with some considerable effect. 

It has been said by Members of the Town-Council, that, as the 
High School is the Burgh School, and as the City has expended a 
considerable sum in the erection of the building, and continues 
yearly to pay endowments to the Rector and Masters, besides de- 
fraying the necessary costs in the maintenance of the edifice, the 
citizens are, therefore, entitled to some pecuniary advantage in the 
shape of Fees in the High School, which they cannot get in Pro- 
prietary or Adventure Schools, where the proprietor or proprietors 
have to pay so large a sum in rent and other requisite expenses. I 
readily admit that there is some soundness in this reasoning ; but it 
may be carried too far, and it may turn but that, as at present acted 
upon, the principle adopted by the Patrons does a manifest injustice 
to the Hector and Masters of the High School. This I will endea- 
vour very briefly to point out, 

I think it will be conceded that it is essential to the future pros- 
perity of the High School that it should have, as hitherto, the 
services of the' first talent that can be secured ; that it should be 
the desire of the Patrons to make the position of a Mastei'ship there 
of such a nature as that it may be an object of ambition to the 
Teacher to try and secure it ; and that this can only be effected by the 
emoluments attached to the office being not inferior to those which 
he will receive from any other similar appointment. Whether this 
is at present the case or not, let the sequel show. 

I do not intend to institute any comparison between the income 
and expenditure of the High School and several Proprietary or 
Adventure Schools in the. City, which are very popular and largely 
attended ; because, firstly — Such a comparison cannot be made, as 
the sole pecuniary management of those institutions is in the hands 
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of their respective proprietor or proprietors, and is consequently not 
published. Such proprietors conduct their establishments according 
to their own discretion ; and, whether rightly or wrongly, it is 
evident they are making a favourable impression on the minds of 
a large proportion of the public, as may be seen from the num- 
bers who attend their schools. But, secondly — Even supposing 
that it were possible to get at the income and expenditure of these 
schools — which it is not — a proper comparison could not be insti- 
tuted; inasmuch as too many of the Teachers who occupy in 
these Schools the position which is held by the Classical Masters in 
the High School, are not Teachers in the proper acceptation of the 
term : they are not professional Teachers, but are usually young 
men preparing for the ministry, who make this a sort of stepping- 
stone in the way of maintenance, till they shall have arrived at their 
ultimate object. The salary paid to such Teachers is not at all what 
is paid even to the High School Masters. It is plain, therefore, that 
such Schools do not present an analogous case, in the expense of 
management or in the professional experience and standing of the 
teachers, and that comparison, even if possible, would be of no avail. 

The only case wherein a proper comparison can be instituted, is 
in that of the Edinburgh Academy, which is perhaps the Institution 
that most approximates to the High School in this city, and is 
therefore the very best that could be taken for the purpose of contrast. 

In the Report of the Edinburgh Academy for the year ending 
5th July 1863, which has been recently issued, I find that the fol- 
lowing is the statement of income and expenditure for the past 
Session : — 

INCOME. 

Fees Collected, .... £4677 10 
Arrears of do. collected, . . 9 

£4686 10 

Contributions to funds from Messrs Roland, . 15 

Sale of Prize List, . . . . . 11 6 

Interest on Bank Account, . . . . 5 14 2 



EXPENDITURE. 

Insurance, Pubhc Burdens, Feu-Duty, etc., £117 7 7 

Printing and Advertising, . . 100 8 4 

Repairs and Furnishings, . . . 187 18 7 

Cleaning and Fires, . 67 18 10 



£4718 10 2 



Carry forward, £473 13 4 £4718 10 2 
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Brought forward, £ 473 13 4 £4718 10 2 
Prizes, . . . . . 104 7 6 
Rector and Masters, • 3644 8 10 
Miscellaneous and General Expenses of 
School, including Janitor's Salary, Sta- 
tionery, Examiners' Expenses, etc., . 138 13 10 
Interest of Debt, . . . . 146 1 2 

Expense of Management, . . . 38 8 11 

4545 13 7 



Surplus of Income over Expenditure, £172 16 7 

STATE OF DEBT. 

Amount of Debt as per last State, . . . £3001 13 6 

Deduct Surplus of Income over Expenditure this 

year as above, ...... 172 16 7 

AmountofDebtatSOth June 1863, . . . £2828 16 U 



In another part of the report, I find that the pupils attending the 
Edinburgh Academy last year numbered in all 394, and it will be 
seen that the revenue derived from the Fees was £4677, 10s., while 
of this sum the amount distributed among the Rector and Masters 
was £3644, 8s. lOd. The Report does not state the proportions in 
which the Rector and Masters are respectively paid ; and it does not 
become roe to speculate as to what these are. Nor is it required 
that I should ; for there is another process equally satisfactory for 
my purpose, which will serve to show whether the Rector and Mas- 
ters of the High School, from a similar number of pupils, with the 
expenses of the maintenance of the building held up, and the endow- 
ments paid by, the Patrons, are in an equally good financial position. 

But before doing this, it is requisite to state who are the Masters 
of the Edinburgh Academy, among whom the sum already referred 
to is distributed. From the report, I find that they consist of 

The Rector, 

The Four Classical Masters, 

The Mathematical Master, 

The Master of Modem Languages, 

The Master of the English Language, 

The Master of Fortification and Civil Engineering, 

The Writing and Arithmetical Master, 

The Assistant Writing Master. 
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There are thus the Rector, nine Masters, and one Assistant- 
Master. The Teachers of Drawing and of Fencing and Gymnastics 
seem not to be included in the above distribution ; but even suppos- 
ing that they are» the difference cannot materially affect the result. 
Presuming that they are not included, I would now endeavour to 
show, supposing that the same number of boys were attending the 
High School, what would be the emoluments of the respective 
Masters. 

The number of Masters in the High School will be — 

The Rector, 

The Four Classical and English Masters, 

The French Master, 

The German Master, 

The Writing and Book-keeping Master, 

and Assistant, 
The Arithmetical and Mathematical Master, 

and Assistant, 

in all — The Rector, eight Masters, and two Assistant- Masters. 
Supposing that the number of pupils in the High School was the 
same as was in the Edinburgh Academy last year, viz., 394, the 
following might be taken as an approximation to the state of the 
various classes : — 



Rector's class, say 
Fourth class, say 
Third class, say 
Second class, say 
First class, say 



64 

70 

80 

100 

80 

Total, 894 



And the Fees paid, as nearly as can be estimated, would be as 
follows : — 

The Rector's Fees for 64 pupils, at £1, 5s. per quarter, 

would be ..... £320 

And his Capitation Fee of Is. per quarter for the remain- 
ing 330 boys would be . . . . 66 

" ■— 

Rector's Fees, . £386 

< The Fees of the four Classical Masters for 330 boys, at 

£1 per quarter, would be . . . 1820 

Fees of Writing Master, say, for 300 pupils, at 7s. 6d. 

per quarter, • . . . . 460 

£2166 
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Brought forward, £2156 
Fees of Arithmetical and Mathematical Master, say same 

as Writing Master, .... 450 

Fees of French Master, say, for 120 pupils, at 10s. 6d. 

per quarter, ..... 252 

Fees of German Master, say, for 12 pupils, at 10s. 6d. 

per quarter, . . . . . 25 4 

Making, as total of Fees received by the Masters, £2883 4 

But this presents a much more favourable aspect of the case than 
really exists, because it goes upon the assumption that all the boys 
have had their Fees paid, and have attended during the four quarters 
of the year, which is not the case with any school, and which was 
not the case with the Edinburgh Academy last year. I shall easily 
prove this. 

According to the printed report of the Edinburgh Academy, from 
the numbers who attended the classes, and the rate of Fees, the sum 
that should have been received, had all the pupils remained during 
the whole year, may be stated as follows : — 





No. of 
pupils. 


Rate per 
annum. 


Sum that should 
have been received. 


Rector^s classes, . 
Fourth class. 
Third class. 
Second class. 
First cJass, 

Total— 


93 

82 
94 
62 
63 


£15 
14 
13 
12 
10 


£1395 

1148 

1222 

744 

630 


394 


Total- 


£5139 
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But this sum was not realised, and, as has been shown, in the 
state already submitted, the sum of the Fees collected amounted to 
£4677, 10s., or nearly one-tenth less than what the numbers repre- 
sent. The only construction that can be put upon this deficit is, 
that not a few boys leave during the year, and as the Fees are paid 
quarterly, the funds fall off to the amount of the Fees which would 
have been paid had these boys remained at the Academy. 

The High School is perhaps more subject to this state of matters 
than the Edinburgh Academy ; and therefore, as the figures I have 
already given go upon the assumption of the 394 attending the High 
School and paying Fees during the whole session,— to contrast the 
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difference, it will be requisite to deduct the proportion of one-tenth 

from the sum already stated, viz., . , £2883 4 

Less one-tenth off, say ' . . . 288 



Leaving, as the Fees received by the High School 
Masters for 394 pupils, . . . £2595 4 

While the sum of the fees distributed among the 
Masters of the Edinburgh Academy for the same 
number of pupils was . . . . 3^44 g jq 



Showing a deficit of . . . JR1049 4 10 

received from Fees by the Rector and Masters of the High School, 
compared with what is received for an equal number of pupils 
by the Rector and Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 

But it may be said, What of the endowments paid by the Town 
to the Rector and Classical Teachers ? To this I answer, these will 
not mend the matter very materially. But it is right that they should 
be accounted for. According to the " Abstract Views of the Accounts 
of the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh, for the year ended at 
1st August 1862," page 20, I find these to be— 
To the Rector, .... £200 

To the Four Masters, . . . . 140 



Total, £340 

So that, with the addition of the endowments, the sum received amoog 

the Rector and Masters of the High School, from 394 pupils, 

would be — 

Fees for pupils as before stated, . . £2595 4 

Endowments, .... 340 



Total, £2935 4 

Which, as compared with the amount received in 
the Edinburgh Academy for an equal number of 
pupils, as before stated, . . 3544 g |q 



Leaves still a deficit for the High School Masters of £709 4 10 

A comparison between the proceeds of two classes of the same 
year, the one in the High School and the other in the Edinburgh 
Academy, may serve to show more forcibly the disparity which I 
have set forth. Not many years ago, one of the High School Mas- 
ters, with an average quarterly attendance of 72|^ pupils, during one 
Session, received an income of £2Q0 from Fees, which, with the 
annual salary of £36 by the Council, made the sum of £326. Itt 
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the same year, the Master who had the corresponding Class in 
the Edinburgh Academy, with an average quarterly atttendaiice 
of 65 pupils during the Session, received as his nett income, free 
of all deductions, the sum of £403, Os. lOd. The difference in 
this case is £77, 10s. lOd. in favour of the Academy Master 
from a smaller number of pupils. Had the number of pupils in the 
High School Class been as low as in that of the Academy, the dif- 
ference would have been £108, Os. lOd. in favour of the Academy 
Master. 

It thus appears that the High School Rector and Masters are not 
receiving anything like equal emoluments, for the same work, as are 
received by the Rector and Masters of the Edinburgh Academy ; 
and therefore an increase in the Fees seems urgently called for. 

But the data on which I have been reasoning have proceeded 
upon the assumption that the numbers attending the High School 
average every year 394, which has not been the case for some years 
past. And the question naturally arises, — In how far are the Magis- 
trates and Town-Council responsible for this state of matters ? 

It may be taken for granted that the High School will continue 
to attract to its halls not only the sons of many of our, citizens who 
are interested in its welfare, but young people from distant corners 
of the earth, where its name and fame have reached. So long as 
the staff of Masters contains the names of those eminent in their 
profession, success must continue to attend it. But this success 
might be greatly promoted were the Patrons to manifest more interest 
in the School than they appear to do. I do not wish to reflect 
upon the Magistrates and Town-Council unnecessarily ; but if 
there is, in my opinion, good reason for bringing the charge against 
them of neglect or indifference — I do not say intentional — is there 
any reason why I should be silent and not speak out ? I am not* 
one of those who hold that the connection which subsists between 
the Magistrates and Town -Council, on the one hand, and the High 
School on the other, is wholly prejudicial to the interests of the latter. 
\ think that that connection may be made the source of great advan- 
tage to the School, and that the patronage of the former, if properly 
exercised and not abused, may be highly beneficial. But the ques- 
tion still arises, — Have the Patrons done what they might and 
should have done for the High School ? — Are they taking that intel« 
ligent interest in its affairs which, as the Governors of a great schoQJi 
they are at least bound to do ? That is a question which I woi^ld 
now proceed to discuss in these pages, — dealing with it simply in 2^ 
financial point of view, leaving all other matters to be brought up 
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on a future occasion, when I shall take the opportunity of giving forth 
my views to the Town- Council. 

I have already suhmitted the balance sheet which contains the 
expenditure of the Directors of the Edinburgh Academy for the 
last year, on behalf of that Institution ; and it is but right that I 
should now submit the payments made by the Magistrates and 
Town-Council on behalf of the High School : — and this is all the 
more requisite since it has been argued that, on account of the pay^ 
ments in respect of the endowments of Masters and maintenance of the 
building, the Fees of the High School should be considerably less than 
those of other Institutions. I think I shall be able to show, before I 
am done, that while there is much plausibility, there is still more 
fallacy, in these arguments ; and, that as those who hold them have 
been the means of causing this enquiry to be made, it would have been 
far better that they had thought twice before so rashly ad- 
vancing them. In the course of my observations I will have 
occasion to compare the liberality (?) of the Patrons in upholding 
the High School, with the sums paid for similar purposes by the 
Directors of the Edinburgh Academy ; and as any scheme which is 
brought before the Council with the view of benefiting the High 
School, or any other school under the patronage of the Town Coun- 
cil, is usually met with the objection " Mo Money," I think I shall 
be able to show, before I am done, where and when the Town 
Council did get money for the High School, and what use has been 
made of that money. 

In the " Abstract Views of the Accounts of the Corporation of 
the City of Edinburgh, for the year ended at 1st August 1862," to 
which I have already referred, and which is the last official docu- 
ment on the subject, I find, at page 20, the following entries in re- 
spect of the High School ; — 



By Expenditure : — 

1. On account of the High School : — 



1. Salaries and Allowances :- 



1. To the Rector, 

2. To the Four Masters, 

3. To the Janitor, 



Totals, 



Ordinary 
Salaries. - 


Supplemen- 
tary Salaries. 


Together. 


£ s. d. 
33 6 8 

80 

6 13 4 


£ s, d. 
166 13 4 

60 

5 


£ s, d, 
200 

140 

11 13 4 


120 


231 13 4 


351 18 4 



Carry forward, 



£351 13 4 
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Brought forward, £351 13 4 

And Subsidy granted to the Rector for Session 
1861-62, in supplement of his emoluments, 
by Act of Council, 4th March 1862,* . 52 10 

Together, Salaries and Allowances, £404 3 4 

2. For Prizes, inclusive of £3 for Boyd 

Prize, . . £76 5 8 

Deduct, Annuities on City Bonds, 

08 in the Debit, . 10 8 

Remains, for Prizes, 64 17 8 

3. Repair and Maintenance of the Building : — 

1. ReptuTB in Mason, Glazier, and 

Smith Work, &c., . £46 18 1 

2. Furnishings, . 3 15 3 

3. Poor's Rates on the Janitor's 

House, (in respect of Pro- 
perty), . 12 

4. liisurance, . 13 10 
Repdrs, &c., of the Building, 64 15 4 

4. For Advertising the Opening of the School, 

(£8, 19s. 2d) ; and Printing the Report, (£8, 

6s. 6d.), . . . . 17 5 8 

5. Incidental Expenses, . . . 12 6 

For the High School, £551 14 6 



The first entry to which I would call the attention of your Lord- 
ship and the Town Council is No. 4 of the above, viz. : — 

For Advertising the Opening of the School, and 

Printing the Report, • • £17 5 8 

On turning to the Edinburgh Academy balance sheet, 
I find that the sum paid for the same purposes by the 
Directors is, • . 100 8 4 

I need not inform the Town-Council, that the advertising of a 
school is like the advertising of anything else, a mere matter of busi- 
ness, to be conducted on business principles ; and that the more that 
publicity is given, the more popular will the Institution be. During 
last year, every school where youths of from 9 to 18 years attended, 



* This is an item which appears only during this year, and does not form an 
annual charge. 
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fell off in numbers, with the exception of one of the largest 
proprietary schools in the city, the attendance at which in- 
creased. That increase was attributed to the fact of the Head- 
Master having spent a very large sum in advertising his school. It 
may be argued that the High School is so ancient an institution, 
and is so well known in the city and over the country, that there 
is no necessity at all for bringing it under public notice in the way 
of advertising. The principle^ however, is admitted already. The 
Patrons dx) advertise the School ; but it is done very inefficiently, 
and with the greatest regard to what they think economy — a wrong 
economy at best, as the result proves. It is not the principle which 
they seem to bogle at, but the proportion. The question in ' 
their minds is as between a penny and a pound. Now, everyone 
knows that advertising is one of the institutions of the age in which 
we live. We may doubtless shut ourselves up and look with con- 
tempt upon what we think the innovations of the times, deem- 
ing them unworthy of our dignity and notice ; but rest assured, 
that in all this, although we may gratify our own personal 
vanity, we will never make much way in fife. If we would attain 
success, we must not tread the path-way of a bye-gone age : the 
old stage-coach will not do; we must travel a little faster,^- 
else others, wiser in their generation than we, will pass us 
by, and cut us out of the prize. A few years ago, the older 
Banking Companies of this city looked with profound contempt 
upon the Branch- Offices which their younger neighbours began to 
scatter over the town. The latter, seeing the requirements of the 
day, and being more needy of business than their neighbours, 
quickly set the example. And with what result ? In self-defence 
the older Banks were obliged to follow; and, with one excep- 
tion, all of these companies have now a Branch establishment 
in the city. They had eventually to conform to the times, in order 
to keep their position. So also must the High School. The parties 
who suffer from the present arrangement are the Rector and Mas- 
ters. Those who sow the seed are the Patrons,-— those who 
reap the harvest are the Rector and Masters ; and if the sowing 
be conducted sparingly, there is no doubt as to what kind of har- 
vest will be the return — it is sure to be, as Tony Lumpkin says,'' in 
a concatenation accordingly." But not only is the advertising 
of the School conducted on the most paltry scale, — the Annual Re- 
port is on the same principle. I think if your Lordship will turn 
to the sum that was ^ paid in the years ending July 1845 and 
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1846 for that document, you will find that the amount has 
become ''small by degrees and beautifully less/* I have not 
the accounts beside me, else I should have quoted the entries. 
I speak solely from recollection. But in those days we had 
the services in the civic chair of a gentleman who was an old 
pupil of the School, and one of the best friends the High School 
ever had, — Mr Adam Black, M.P. And now, when that chair is so 
worthily filled by your Lordship,— also an old High School boy, — 
ought we not to have good reason to expect that better days are 
about to dawn on the good old High School ? The Patrons would do 
well to take a leaf out of the book of the Edinburgh Academy 
* Directors; and if they are so incliDed, I shall easily show them 
where they will find the money to devote to it. In this matter, 
a little more liberality would be very well spent. 

The second item in the expenditure to which I would refer, is the 
sum annually paid by the patrons for Prizes. As stated in the 
Abstract of Accounts, this amounts to • £64 17 8 

Whereas, a reference to the Academy balance- 
sheet will show that the Directors expend . 104 7 6 

I need not say that parents, as well as pupils, like to see good 
Prizes. I remember that, in my time, the books which were 
awarded to the successful competitors, were hardly worth lifting off 
the table. They were not done up in calf binding, as now, but in 
the plainest cloth ; and from their appearance, one would judge that 
not a few belonged to booksellers' surplus stock. Now, however, 
there seems to be an improvement, though there is little more than 
half the sum given by the Patrons compared with what is expended 
by the Edinburgh Academy Directors. Greater liberality here, 
would not certainly tend to injure the School. I find, in looking 
back to a document entitled " View of the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the City of Edinburgh, on an average of five years from 1 st of 
October 1828 to 1st of October 1833, with Estimate of the future 
Revenue and Expenditure," that the annual charge, set down at 
pnge 16, for this purpose, is as follows :— 
Average Premiums to High School and other Schools £158 15 5/^ 
Now, I find that the other schools included are, the " English 
School," and the •* Free School." I am not so old as to know what 
these schools were ; but I should suppose, that the greater portion 
of the above charge would fall to the High School. If so, it seems 
to be greatly in excess of what is now allowed. 
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The other entries paid by the Town on behalf of the High 
Schooly are as follows : — 

Repairs, &c., 
Furnishings, 
Poor's Rates, 
Insurance, 
Incidental Expenses, 



Sum, 



While the Edinburgh Academy paid — 

Insurance, Public Burdens, Feu- Duties, &c., . 
Repairs and Furnishings, 



£46 18 


1 


8 15 


3 


12 





13 10 





12 


6 


£65 7 


10 


£117 7 


7 


187 18 


7 



Sum, 



£305 6 2 



But a comparative view of these items of expenditure may bring 
the sums paid by the Magistrates and Town-Council on behalf of 
the High School, on the one hand, and the Directors on behalf of 
the Edinburgh Academy on the other, more clearly out : — 







By Directors for 


Particulars of Outlay. 


By Town-Council 


Edinburgh 




for Higli School. 


Academy. 


Salaries and Allowances to Rector and 


£ s. d. 


£ s, d. 


Masters, .... 


340 


Nil, 


Subsidy granted to Rector, 


52 10 


Nil, 


Miscellaneous and General Expenses of 






School, including Janitor's Salary, 






Stationery, Examiner's Expenses, 






&c. . • . . 


12 5 10 


138 13 10 


Prizes, .... 


64 17 8 


104 7 6 


Printing and Advertising, 


17 5 8 


100 8 4 


Repairs and Fumishingu, 


60 13 4 


187 18 7 


Insurance, Public Burdens, Feu-Duty, 






OlC, • • . • 


14 2 


117 7 7 


Cleaning and Fires, 


Nil. 


146 1 2 


Interest of Debt, 


Nil. 


38 8 11 


Expense of Management, 

Sum, 


Nil, 


67 18 10 


551 14 6 


901 4 9 



It thus appears that, with the exception of the endowments paid 
to the Rector and Masters, the sums disbursed by the Magistrates 
and Town-Council for the High School are comparatively trifling 
when brought into contrast with those paid on behalf of the Academy. 
It is right to mention, that the statement of expenditure on behalf of 
the High School is for the year ending August 1862, while the 
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^ Academy is for the year ending Jaly 1863. Each of these is the 
last official document published by their respective managers. It is 
rather favourable for the Patrons of the High School that the year 
1862 is the one set against the Academy ; inasmuch as that year 
contains an item of £52, 10s. as subsidy granted to the Rector, 
which does not appear in any other year. 

But the question may arise, How can it be that, in the entries of 
expenditure for the High School, there is only £12, 58. lOd. pidd to 
the Janitor, and for incidental expenses ; and nothing appears to be 
paid for cleaning and fires ? It is right that information should be 
given upon this point. 

. In a paper entilled << Abstract Views of the Accounts of the 
Matriculation and Library Funds, &c., of the College and High 
School, for the year 1858-59," printed on the 4th of April 1860, 
the following entries occur (page 3):— 

HI. — Of the High School Matriculation and 

Library Funds. 

Dr ScHMiTZ, Treasurer, 

The Treasurer, Dr. : — 

I. To Balance in favour of the Funds, at July 1858 

as received from Mr Donaldson, . . £7 18 2 

n. To Revenue : — 

1. For Matriculation Tickets issued : 

391 at 58. each, . £97 15 

2. For Library Catalogues sold : 12 

at 6d. and 20 at 3d. each, 9 4 

3. Interest on Bank Account, 14 8 



XVCVCJilUC, 


ke Debit, 




«70 ±J7 V 


« 


Sum of tl 


£106 17 2 




The Treasurer, Cr. ;— 










I. By Expenditure : — 










1. Salaries : — 










1. The Janitor ; one-half of the 










Matriculation Fees, 


£48 17 


6 






2. Ditto, as Under Librarian, 


7 10 









3. The Matriculation Clerk, 


2 2 









Sum, 


£58 9 


6 




2. For Books and Book-binding, 


5 


1 






3. For Printing and Stationery, 


1 11 


6 






Carry forward, 


£65 1 


1 


£106 17 2 
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Brought forward, £65 1 1 £106 17 2 

4. For Coals and Firewood, 21 17 

6, Incidental Expenses (inclusive of 
a Fee of £5, 5s. for revising the 
Library Catalogue, . 8 3 



Expenditure, 94 18 4 
II. By Balance in favour of the Funds at 
July 1859 ; to be transferred to the 
Debit of Mr Bryce, the succeeding 
Treasurer, . . 11 18 10 
Sum of the Credit, equal to the Debit, 106 17 2 

When the patronage of the University was taken from the Town- 
Council, the printing of this document was given up; but the 
accounts are still made upas before. I can therefore only submit to your 
Lordship the last printed statement, but for the purpose of showing 
how certain outlays are defrayed, it answers perfectly well. It thus 
appears that these charges are not defrayed by the Town- Council, but 
by the Matriculation Fee of five shillings, which each pupil pays an-^ 
nually on having his name enrolled as an Alumnus of the School. 

I think it will be admitted that, after all, there is not so great 
liberality manifested by the Patrons towards the High School, and 
that the arguments against raising the Fees, based upon the expenses 
of endowments and maintenance of the building, are not tenable. 
Every phase of the question, therefore, seems to point to the time 
having arrived when an increase should take place. 

II. 

But the second clause of Bailie Mossman*s motion provides for 
£40 a-year being paid by way of endowment to the Master of the 
First Class, who assists the Rector. On this part of the motion I do 
not enter, as it is my desire strictly to keep to the question of 
finance in my present letter. But if the Patrons should see it to 
be their duty to give effect to the proposal, they have sufficient 
funds at their command to meet this and other expenses. Before 
showing this, however, it may be well that I introduce the subject 
by a few sentences on the history of the endowments to the Rector 
and Masters. 

The endowments to the Rector and Masters of the High School 
seem to have commenced at a very early date. So far back as 
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1684, on an application from the Teachers for an advance of salary, 
the following minute was passed by the Town Council : — 

The which day Anent the p^titione given in be the doctors of the Hie 
schooll mentioning that whereas it is not nnknowen to the Counsell that 
now and these several! years by gone the benefeit of the schooll neither 
is nor haith bein able to mentain them honestly as their statione does 
requyre and by noe fawlt in them their dilligence attendance and abili- 
tyes being verie weell knowen to such as intrust their children with them 
But it meirely proceeds from the private schoolls and devisione of the 
goverment which nurish them who (if they be suppressed by authority) 
doe become so thair mortall enemies that they effectually recomend the 
children and schollers to other schoolmasters, slandering and misrepre- 
senting the petitioners to all concerned in them And by these means 
the hie schooll (where they are and may be als weill tawght as formerly) 
never flurishes without which the saids petitioners cannot have a com- 
petent livelehood especially if the Counsell consider that they have less 
publick Cellary than their predecessors Hopeing also that the Counsell 
will considder this and with the former reasones that the verrie presen- 
ters of this cittie and doctors of (tther gramer schoolls have two hundred 
merks of Cellary though both of them be inferior to the saids petitioners 
in respect to thair station and the last in respect of their patrones Be- 
seechand therfore the saids Provost Baillies and Counsell that these 
reasones would move them- (in the augmentation of the saids Petitioners 
Cellaries) To make some just proportion betwixt their indefatigable 
paines and proffeit which at present is verrie litle and betwixt their Cel- 
laries and others of far inferior citties that for the present they may 
leive as the good touns servants and as their station dooth require and 
for the future may not be troublesome to the world either in seekness 
or old age as the petitione bears Which being considered be the Coun- 
sell they appoynt the petioners stepands or Celleries to be ane hundred 
punds scots each of them yearly and appoynts the toun Thesaurer to 
pay the same to them from Whitsunday nixt and in tyme coming dure- 
ing the Counsells pleasure. — Council Records, xxxi. p. 11. 

This arrangement continued till the year 17499 when, upon a 
petition from the Rector and Masters, praying for a further increase, 
the Town- Council, at a meeting held on the 19th July, agreed that 
the Rector's salary, which had previously been 500 merks, should 
be augmented to 600 merks, or £33, 6b. 8d. sterling, and that each 
of the Classical Masters should have £20 sterling a-year. This 
settlement remained undisturbed for the long period of ninety-seven 
years, when, during the Provostship of Mr Adam Black, M.P., the 
present distinguished Rector came among us. On that occasion, the 
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Corporation, out of their ordinary revenues (the other endowments 
being secured to the Rector and Masters from revenues specially set 
apart for this purpose by Act of Parliament), granted a supplemen- 
tary salary of £66, 13s. 4d. per annum (or £100 in all) to the Rector, 
while they likewise, from the same fund, gave a retired pension of 
£100 to the former Rector of the School, the late Dr Carson. Some 
few years after, other changes took place, chiefly on the death of Dr 
Carson ; but as these payments are extended in full at pp. 28-29 of 
this Letter, I would refer your Lordship and the Members of the 
Council to the detailed statement therein contained. 

The payments yearly made by the Magistrates and Council to the 
Rector and Masters may be best understood by a reference to the 
"Abstract Views of the Revenue and Expenditure of the City of 
Edinburgh, for the year ended at 1st August 1859 ; " and in making 
this reference it will be borne in mind that for some years pre- 
vious to this year the entries are much the same. In page 8, 1 find 
the following : — 

By Municipal Expenses : — 
(2.) Civil Department : — 

7. Payments on account of Education : — 

1. Supplementary Salaries to the Rector, &c., of the High 
School : — 

1. The Rector, . . . £166 13 4 

2. The Four Masters, at £15 each, . 60 
8. The Janitor, . . . 5 

Sum, £281 13 4 

And again, in the Schools and College Account, page 19 of the said 
Abstract, is the following entry : — 

By Expenditure : — 

2. On account of the High School : — 
1. Salaries and Allowances : — 

1. Salaries to the Rector, Masters, and Janitor : — 

1. Rector, .... £33 6 8 

2. Four Masters at £20 each, . 80 
8. Janitor, . . . , 6 13 4 



Sum, £120 



So, then, it will be seen that there are two separate entries — thejlrstj 
£231, 13s. 4d., being supplementary salaries charged against the 

D 
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City's Proper Revenue Account under Schedule B of the Act 1st 
and 2d Victoria, cap. 55 ; whereas the second, viz., £120, is charged 
against the Account of the Revenue from Leith Harhour and Do<^s, 
in terms of the same Act ; or, as it is more briefly called, the Schools 
and College Account. 

I turn, however, to the " Abstract Views of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure" for the year following (ending Ist August 1861), and 
at page 8 of said document, which contains the Discharge, under 
Schedule B, of the City's Proper Revenue, I find that though there 
are entries against the Civil Department similar to last year, 
and one of these representing education, the supplementary 
salaries to the Rector and Masters of the High School have 
dropped out of this account aUogether, On turning to the Schools 
and College. Account, however, (page 19), I find the £120 
item charged against the fund, with all the details accurately re- 
corded, which, as they have been given above, may, in the 
language of the lawyers, be " held as repeated hrevitatis causaJ^ 
In page 20, again, I come across the old entries of supplementary 
salaries, word for word, and figure for figure, as they appeared of 
old— but notey in this case they are charged against the Schools and 
College Account, whereas formerly they were charged against the 
City's Ordinary Revenue Account. I am puzzled to understand 
how this can be ; but in tracing the matter still further forward, I 
discover, in the " Abstract Views of the Accounts of the City for 
year ending 1st August 1862," at the top of page 20, a note which, 
though printed in small type, is very significant and full of mean- 
ing. It is as follows : — 

Note. — ^The first clause of the above Act (" The Edmburgh Univer- 
sity Property Arrangement Act, 1861,") appropriates the annuity of 
£2,500 which was payable under the Act 1st and 2d Victoria, cap. 65, 
fi-om the revenues of Leith Harbour and Docks to the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council, for the maintenance of the College and Schools 
of the City of Edinburgh, as follows, viz. : — ^To the Senatus Academicus 
of the University of Edinburgh, for the purposes of the said University, 
£2,170 ; and to the said Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, to be 
applied towards the maintenance and support of the Schools of the said 
City, £330. By the fourth clause of the Act, certain properties and 
revenues (enumerated in Schedule B of the Act), which had been held 
by the Town Council in trust for the University solely, or for the Uni- 
versity and other purposes, are directed to be held and applied by the 
Town Council towards the maintenance and support of the Schools of 
the City. 
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So, the whole secret is out I In plain terms : — When the patron- 
age of the University was taken from the Town Council, an arrange « 
ment or compromise required to be effected in reference to certain 
revenues which belonged partly to the College and partly to the 
Schools ; and the result of that arrangement, ratified as it was by 
Act of Parliament, gave to the Town Council some £300 a -year 
more for the Schools account than they formerly had. Whoever 
were the parties that effected so good a bargain, were entitled to 
1^1 praise from those who take an interest in the cause of education 
in the Schools. But mark what becomes of it. One would naturally 
expect that the members of the Education Committee would forth- 
with proceed to see what improvements could be effected in the High 
School, which they were previously prevented doing from their 
stinted resources. But, no. They coolly allow it to go elsewhere, 
and the cause of education gains comparatively nothing. For it is 
virtually applied to the City's Revenue Proper, inasmuch as the 
charges which formerly were set down against this fund for High 
School purposes cease to be ; and the City's Revenue Proper is bene- 
fited by the arrangement to the extent of ^231, 13s. 4d. annually. 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying, that this mode of disposing of 
the money was not intended, when that arrangement or compromise 
was given effect to, else our University friends would never have 
submitted to such a sacrifice for the special good of the City's Re- 
venue Proper. 

But the question will naturally arise in the minds of those who 
may have occasion to read these pages, and who are not acquainted 
with the financial affairs of the City, — What is the City's Re- 
venue Proper? To this I answer, that it is a sort of undefinable, un- 
fathomable fund, called the Common Good Fundy which arises out 
of rents, feu-duties, customs, dues, &c., and out of which a variety of 
payments, far too numerous to mention, are made. It is from this 
Fund that the expenses of deputations to London are paid, — a 
considerable annual charge against it. It is from this Fund 
that law expenses are frequently paid. It is from this Fund that 
the banquet the other evening will likely be paid, — ^a charge, 
in all probability of £400 or £500, of a kind the like of which 
has not appeared in the City Records for at least forty years, 
when, in the good days of feasting and banqueting, the City incurred, 
with other etceteras, a debt which, according to the last annual 
statement, amounts to £361,355, 16s, 8d,, and on which an- 
nuities to the amount of £10,840, 13s. 6d., are still yearly 
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paid. If there is a deputation required to go to London, on 
how trivial soever the matter, there is money in the Common Good 
Fund to provide for that. If there is a point in law that can be 
contested — often a trifle at best in the beginning, but involving 
serious loss to the city in the long run, — there is money in the Com- 
mon Good Fund to provide for that But when anything is asked 
for the cause of education — there is no money for tkcU* If there are 
funds required for illumination purposes, or feeding purposes, there 
is plenty of money to be had ; but for illuminating the young 
mind, or feeding the young intellect — no money for these. In fact, 
the sooner educational burdens are got rid of from the Common 
Good Fund, the better. It has not always been so looked upon by 
Town- Councils. The following payments made over a period of thir- 
teen years will show what the predecessors of the present Council gave 
to the High School from the City's Revenue Proper. They had 
evidently a higher idea of the benefits of education than those who 
have succeeded them in later years. 

1846. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, . . £50 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 27 7 11 



1847. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, . . £100 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 66 13 4 



£77 7 11 



1848. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, - £100 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 66 13 4 

1849. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, . . £100 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 66 13 4 

1850. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, . £100 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 66 13 4 

1851. 
Retired Allowance to the late Rector of the 

High School, . . £50 

Supplementary Salary to the Present Rector, 86 13 4 
Moiety of Retired Allowance to Mr Lindsay, 

late Master, . . 45 



166 13 4 



166 13 4 



166 13 4 



166 13 4 



181 13 4 



Carryforward, £925 14 7 
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Brought forward, £925 14 7 



1862. 
Supplementary Salary to the Rector of the 

High School, . . £106 13 4 

Moiety of Retired Allowance to Mr Lindsay, 

late Master, . . 60 



1853. 
Supplementary Salary to the Rector of the 

High School, . . £106 13 4 

Moiety of Retired Allowance to Mr Lindsay, 

Lite Master, . . 60 



166 13 4 



1854. 
Supplementary Salary to the Rector of the 

High School, . £106 13 4 

Moiety of Retired Allowance to Mr Lindsay, 

late Master, . . 30 



166 13 4 



136 13 4 



1855. 
Supplementary Salaries to the Rector, Masters, and Janitor 

ofthe High School,* . . . . 230 8 4 

1856. 
Supplementary Salaries to do. do. 231 13 4 

1857. 
Supplementary Salaries to do. do. 230 7 5 

1858. 
Supplementary Salaries to do. do. 231 13 4 

Sum, £2319 17 

It thus appears that while £2319, 17s. was paid in thirteen years 
by previous Town-Councils towards the High School, and during 
the last four years of that period £231 odds annually, the present 
Town-Council, for the last three years, has paid nil. If any applica- 
tion should now come up for the benefit of the School which involves 
the outlay of money, surely the cuckoo song of " No money " will 
be hushed for a time. 

The Revenues which ought to come to the High School, as stated 
in last year's account, are as follows r — 



* The proportions in which the Supplementary Salaries are paid for this 
and the three subsequent years, are as follows : — 

To the Rector, . . . £166 13 4 

To the Four Classical Masters, at £15 each, 60 

To the Janitor, * 5 



^231 18 4 
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Revenues which belong to High School : — 

Annuity from the Revenues of Leith Harbour and 
Docks, as fixed by the above Act, for one year to 
Whitsunday 1862, . £330 

Annuities on City Bonds for the prices of the Patron- 
ages of Gurrie, Fala, and Wemyss, for one year and 
a-half to 1st August 1862, £81 ; less, £3, Os. 8d. of 
Income Tax, . . £77 19 4 

But in respect that there is one>half year 

additional, deduct — say, . 27 19 4 

50 

Feu, Teind, and Tack Duties, say, 111 8 4 

£491 8 4 
But deduct Burdens on Revenues other than Leith : — 

Taxes, £2 5 5 

Stipends to the Ministers of Livingstone 
and Sprouston; less, 148. 7d. of Income 
Tax, . . 18 14 3 

Maintenance of Property in North College 

Street, . 4 19 7 

25 19 3 



*■ 
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£465 9 1 
And if to this be added what the Common Good Fund 
has virtually received, viz., . 231 13 4 



There will remain annually for High School, £697 2 5 

which will leave ample provision for effecting considerable improve- 
ments in the School, to be afterwards more maturely considered. 

But the first point is to get back from the Common Good Fund^ 
what was three years ago taken away, and whereby the cause of 
education has already suffered to the extent of <£694, 19b. 

For allowing this state of matters to pass, I cannot but blame the 
Convener and Members of the Education Committee. In them is 
specially vested the care of all that concerns the High School of 
Edinburgh ; and while it is their duty to give attention to every 
matter that comes before the Council, their particular iilterest is in 
educational affairs. It is now a long time since this power was 
vested in them. So far back as the year 1733 the Town-Council 
enacted that the Committee who watched over the affairs of the Uni- 
versity were specially entrusted with all matters connected with the 
High School, and they were enjoined to visit the Seminary on the 
first Monday of every month, accompanied by some of the Profes- 
sors and Ministers. It does not appear that the monthly visitation 
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was long continued ; and although, I believe, the injunction is still 
unrepealed, I am not aware that the present Education Committee 
discharge this duty with any greater fidelity than their predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the High School has had from time to time, — ^un- 
luckily, however, for its interests, by far too seldom, — Conveners of 
the College or Education Committee who did manifest a warm in- 
terest in its affairs. 

^^ Mr Robert Johnston," (says the late Rev. Dr Steven in his 
History of the High School) <* an excellent man and a public- 
spirited citizen, who had frequently been a member of the Town- 
Council, intimated his wish, in 1814, to present, in his charac- 
ter of CoUege'Bailie a silver medal to the boy who produced the 
best specimen of Penmanship. The example of Mr Johnston was 
generously, and with the best effects, followed by his official succes- 
sors for twenty years." During the time that Mr Andrew Fyfe 
filled the office of College or Education Bailie, I am given to under- 
stand that he also conferred a similar medal. Indeed, I am told 
that that gentleman had fully mastered the position and require- 
ments of the High School, when circumstances caused him to 
refuse to go back to fill the office which he had so worthily held, 
with credit to himself and with the approbation of the community. It 
is a great disadvantage under which the High School labours, that 
it is managed solely by a body of so shiftable a composition, and 
which has so many other interests to attend to ; for, as in this case, 
when something was about to be done on behalf of the School, 
a totally different interest deprives^ the School of the benefit of such 
a man's services. His place is filled up by one who has to begin to 
learn the requirements of the School ; and he too is not long in 
office, till another change takes place. And so the wheel of office 
goes round, and whatever interest is promoted by the change, it is 
not that of the High School, for it suffers most materially. Be- 
sides, it is not every day that the High School has such friends in 
the capacity of Convener of the Education Committee as the Bailie 
Robert Johnston of 1814, and the Bailie Andrew Fyfe of 1854. 

III. 

I have now done. In the limited time at my disposal, in the calcu- 
lations I have been necessitated to make, and from the researches I 
have had to institute, I may, perhaps, have left unsaid much I might 
have touched upon. As to what the Town-Council ought to do in 
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the way of benefiting the High School, from the ample resources 
now at its command, or in the distribution of the additional fees, 
I make no observation. This I shall take another opportunity of 
bringing under your attention, when I can devote to it that leisure 
and consideration which so important a subject requires. 

I have no motive which prompts me to submit my views to your 
Lordship and the Members of the Town- Council except that which 
arises — a laudable one I should hope — from the feeling of interest 
which I take in the prosperity of my Alma Mater. The pupils of 
the High School ought ever to take a warm interest in its affairs ; 
^anything which affects its welfare they ought to look upon as affect- 
ing them ; her cause ought to be their cause : and if this be a re- 
cognised principle — 

" Then countrymen ! 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress?" 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lobd and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedt humble Servant, 

JAMES COLSTON. 



30 FiNDHOBN Place, Granob, 
Edin., Auffuit 12, 1863. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author is fully aware that the following Sermon is of far 
too slight a nature to justify its publication. With the exception 
of a few passages, which haye already appeared in print, it was 
hastily written in the afternoon of the day before it was preached ; 
and is now sent to the press, only because some of those, who 
heard it, desired to possess it as a memorial of their departed 
friend and a warning for themselyes. 

May God's blessing go with it ! 

Easter Tide^ 1858. 
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Auofl, iv. 12. 

"pKEPAES TO USBT TffS Goil." 

That " we must needs die, and pre as water spilt on 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up again, neither 
doth God respect any person ; " that we '* ^1 go to one 
place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; " 
is a truth, which is not only declared in Uiese and other 
passages of Holy Scripture, but plainly taught us by 
daily experience. The sad spectacles of bereavement 
and death, which meet our eyes almost every day ; the 
tears of the fatherless and widow ; desolate hearths, 
which not long ago were cheered by the presence of 
diose, whose place on earth shall know them no more ; 
fireside circles, in which one form is wanting, one chair 
empty ; the loss of those old familiar faces, which we 
have known for years, but shall never behold on earth 
again ; the mourners going about the streets ; the closed 
doors and darkened windows ; the sounds of music 
hushed ; the solemn passing bell falling heavily on the 
ear : these things, and many such like, all tell us that 



live in the flesh, is but " a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away." But there are of 
coiurse times, when this lesson seems brought home to 
our hearts with peculiar force ; and of these none per- 
haps is more striking, than when one, whom we have 
intimately knovni, and with whom we have been closely 
connected by ties of kindred, of oflice, or of neighbour- 
hood, is in the prime of youth and health called to his 
account. 

Such an event, as you are all aware, has but now 
occurred amongst ourselves. It has pleased God to 
take out of this world, one, who but a few short weeks 
since was one of our own little body ; one, who shared 
your studies and your sports ; who sat at the same 
desks with you ; learnt out of the same books ; and was 
as each of you now are. At the end of last Term he 
left us in full health and strength, as it seemed ; but, 
when the vacation ended, he was too ill to return to 
school ; he grew worse ; his bodily sufferings became 
greater and greater ; and yesterday you heard the tid- 
ings of his decease. If any had looked around our 
body, they would have thought none of its members so 
little likely to be called away, as he, whom we have lost. 
Who, that beheld him buoyant with youth and full of 
life, would have supposed that upon him first would be 
laid the cold hand of death ? Who, that saw his stal- 
wart frame, would have expected that his would be the 
right hand first to forget her cunning ; his the limbs 
first to be stretched powerless in the grave ? As we re- 
member his merry laugh, as we call to mind his keen 
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enjoyment of our games, and the almost manly strength, 
with which he pursued them; as we think too upon the 
many endowments of his mind and the zeal, with which 
he turned those endowments to the best account ; — ^in a 
word, when we think of him walking amongst us but 
as yesterday the very image of health and strength both 
bodily and mental, it requires no slight effort of the 
mind to realize to ourselves the fact that he is gone. 
Yet so it is. He is gone. Gone to judgment. Gone 
to give an accoimt of his youthful follies and his youth- 
ful crimes ; to render a strict reckoning for every idle 
word, every unworthy thought, every unchristian deed, 
which may have marked his short career on « earth. It 
is not such an examination, as at the end of every Term 
and every year you all have to undergo in the different 
branches of human knowledge and learning ; but the 
examination of a life; of all the hidden sins, which 
were seen by no human eye, from his first germ of 
dawning reeison till his last sigh. Every time he grieved 
God's Holy Spirit ; every time he yielded to tempta- 
tion ;. every time he fought against better knowledge 
and conviction ; every particular, wherein he failed to 
make a good use of the means and talents and opportu- 
nities, which had been given him ; and also— God be 
thanked — every secret prayer, every whispered word of 
penitence, every upward struggle after holiness and 
good, every sincere effort to serve his Creator in the 
days of his youth ; all these things will be at the Last 
Day weighed in the balance of unerring justice. Nay, 
they have already in effect been so weighed, and have 
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fixed his doom. And now that he is gone, it is to those, 
who are left^ a true though melancholy comfort to think 
what he was. You all knew his kindness and good na- 
ture. You know how ready he was to befriend and 
help the younger boys ; how kind and courteous in 
authority;* how amiable and pleasant amongst those 
of his own standing. He did not forget us, when laid 
on his bed of suffering ; whilst his strength permitted, 
he wrote to us ; when he was no longer able to hold a 
pen, he sent kind messages to us ; and amid the wan- 
derings of delirium his thoughts were often among the 
scenes and the friends of the school, which he loved. 

" Ei^o Quintilium.perj^etuus sopor 
TJiget ! cui Pudor, et JustitisB soror 
Incorrupta Pides, nudaque Veritas 

Quando ullum inveniet parem'? 
Multisille bonis flebilis occiiiit." 

But it is an unspeakable consolation to believe that 
in his life and character a principle deeper than mere 
kindliness and amiability was evermore silently yet 
really at work. We have every reason to believe that — 
though like others he had his faults and failings, of 
which he was himself certainly not unmindful — ^yet in 
the main his effort and his struggle were to serve his 
God, and' to prepare to meet Him at the^last^ He felt 
keenly his own short-comings and unworthiness. Becalise 
he knew himself to be weak and sinful, he could not help 
shrinking back from the solemn responsibilities of the 
Priesthood, which his friesnds desired him to se6k, but 

• He was one of ihe' ^E^fetts. 
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yet he was — ^as I know — -regolved by God's ;g!caoe ear- 
nestly and with full jpurpose of heatrt to give himself 
wholly to the duties of that Sacred Office, if in the dis- 
pensations of an Allwise ProYidenceiy they ishould be 
laid upon him. I also Jmow ^hat ihe was looking for- 
ward hopefully to .his <}aitfixmatiian^ and was anxious 
to devote himself aoaew land more ¥ally to God in that 
Holy Ordinance; and to obtain therein a larger supply 
oi the grace of the Holy Spirit, to streiigthfin .him ifor 
the warfare of his spiritual life. 

I cannot but call to mind >niany Jittle points about 
him, .pleasant and hopeful to think of, now he lis jno 
more. I remember how seriously on Sundays he was 
in the habit of talking to my own little child> how he 
would take her upon his.kne9,'repeat hymns and sacred 
verses to her, and explain their, meaning. , And this was 
always done without effort,vqui6t]iy<and>naturally,'with 
evident delight, as if in his heart was the love jof .hoLy 
things, and out of the abimdaniee of the>heart >was.hia 
mouth speaking. 

I remember too how his Themes almost invariably 
took a serious and religious turn; how they »bare the 
impress of a<mind> on which was stamped the deep 
ccmvicticm that life is shorty death near.; and that this 
world is but the preparation for that, which \will 
endure for ever. . So ■. much was 'this the case ithattl 
more thaii'^once said to hiin,iplayfully,''^ My boy, write 
Themes not Seim<»ns." In his. case . the^, we •■ may i not 
sorrow without. hope, as did the heathen poet from 
whom I have just quoted, and whose writiiogs forooed 
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part of our departed friend's course of study here. We 
may not say of him as that poet mournfully said of his 
lost friend : 

" 'Non vame redeat sanguis imagini, 

Quam yirga semel horrida 
Non lenis predbus fata redudere, 
Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
Durum!" 

Rather, humbly and modestly (for it becometh not 
the sons of men to speak with certainty of the spiritual 
condition of any) but yet with comfortable hope we 
may trust, that — ^not for any merits or deservings of his 
own, but — through the merits and one only Sacrifice of 
his Redeemer, his soul now rests at peace in the Para- 
dise of God ; waiting the coming of that great Day, of 
which this blessed Easter Festival is the earnest and 
the pledge, when small and great shall stand before 
their Judge. 

My boys, we of this School have had a solemn warn- 
ing. Let it not have been given to us in vain. We 
have had set before us an affecting example of the un- 
certainty of life. One as young as some, and younger 
than others, of our number has been summoned to his 
accoimt ; you, or I, might have been so called away ; 
one day we must be so called. What then is our 
bounden duty ? Nay, rather, what our true and solid 
vdsdom ? Doubtless that advice, which is conveyed to 
us in the words of the text, ** Prepare to meet thy 
God." Sooner or later, thou must meet Him. Thou 
mayest refuse to meet Him now; thou mayest turn 
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away thy face from Him, when He calls ; like Adam 
thou mayest hide thyself; but, sooner or later, He will 
find thee out. Suddenly, if it be His will ; or after a 
lingering illness, if it seem good in His eyes ; when He 
wills, and as He wills, thou shalt be called, and shalt 
not be able to escape. Thou shalt then have to give a 
strict accoimt of all thy deeds, of thy words, thy 
thoughts, thy talents, and thy rins. Prepare therefore 
now, whilst it is called to-day, prepare to meet thy 
God. 

The thought cannot fail to have arisen in our minds, 

* If my case had been as his, who is now gone, if instead 
of him I had been called away, should I have been 
prepared ? * Let us not cast away from us this good 
and wholesome thought; nay rather let us cherish it, 
let us solemnly ask, and honestly answer, the question, 

* Should I have been, am I now, prepared ?' Try your- 
selves by the test of God's Holy Word. You know 
how strict is the pure and holy law of God ; you know 
that for the whole of our lives we must one day give 
accoimt. Are we prepared to meet it ? Think of all 
your childish sins ; think of the sins of your youth ; 
remember your evil thoughts; your uncharitable or 
unkind (perhaps alas your false) words ; your irrever- 
ence and coldness in God's service : your disobedience 
or want of love to your parents ; think of every secret 
sin committed, when no eye was upon you, save that of 
Him, Who seeth in secret ; sins committed weeks, 
months, or it may be even years ago, and — awful 
thought — forgotten, though not repented of; recorded 
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in the book of God's remembrance, to appear against 
us at His Judgment Bar, though lightly thought of by 
ourselves : think of the opportunities wasted, mercies 
abused, warnings neglected, chastisements despised, and 
then, oh then, "prepare to meet your God.** There 
are two common mistakes which boys, and not boys 
only, make on this solemn matter. First, they think 
religion is a dull and wearisome thing. Our departed 
friend did not find it so. On the contrary was he not 
cheerful, light of heart, as happy as any amongst us ? 
There is nothing really morose about religion. There 
is nothing to interfere with any pure pleasure or inno- 
cent enjoyment. Another mistake you are apt to make 
is this. You think religion is all very right for grown 
up people, but it is not for you. Some day you intend 
to become earnest about your souls, and set about the 
work of preparing to meet your God. Every one, I 
am sure, means to do this, for no one means to be cast 
into hell, and they who die imprepared can go nowhere 
else ; but the misfortune is, they delay the good work 
day after day till it may be, and frequently is, too late. 
What a warning of the danger of delay is the sad event, 
which has now made us moum^s ! If he, who is tak^ 
from us, had not made his preparation (as we hope he 
did) in the days of health and strength, what would 
have been his condition now ? For, as his sickness in- 
cceased, the disease attacked his brain ; and during along 
period he was sensible only at distant intervals, and then 
bwt for a very short time. That might and may be our 
case : — -and then where would be our preparation ? Let 
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us therefore now prepare to meet our God. For the 
work must be done on this side the grave if at all. 
There is no device or work or wisdom there. From the 
very moment, at which the parting soul puts off this 
earthly tabernacle her eternal doom is fixed ; fixed in 
the counsels of Almighty God, though not yet publicly 
pronounced in the hearing of assembled worlds. For 
weal or woe her warfare is accomplished : her work for 
good or evil done. With the last expiring sigh dies 
away the soul's power of penitence, and all her hope of 
pardon. Verily her night is come, she cannot work. 

I pray you, my dear boys, put not this warning away 
from you unheeded. If you have neglected prayer, 
pray earnestly ; — ^if you have wasted your time and 
talents, begin henceforth to use them witb energy aright; 
if you have not been entirely true, just and honourable 
in your words and ways, strive to love the truth in your 
inmost spirits, and practise it in your daily life ; be 
kindly affectioned to each other, docile and obedient to 
those, who are set over you ; at once gentle and self- 
possessed; modest and self-reliant ; generous, high prin- 
cipled, and true ; — the image and pattern of Christian 
Boys. 

In conclusion remember this ;— whether you will 
prepare to meet your God, or not, meet Him one day 
you must. Oh, my boys, I entreat you to think of this 
very often, that we must each one of us pass through 
those deep waters, whicb flow through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and must endure all its terrors and its 
storms. We must all at some time or other breathe 
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our last breath, heave our last sigh ; the eye must be 
clouded over with the films of deaths the right hand 
forget her cunningy the tongue cleave to the roof of the 
mouthy every energy of body and mind must sink, the 
silver cord of life mu3t be loosed, and the golden bowl 
broken, and the pitcher broken at the fountain, and the 
wheel broken at the cistern, and the soul must return 
to God, Who gave it, to be judged by Him for the 
deeds done in the body. What arm can help us then ? 
Not our own ; not the love, and prayers, and tears, of 
friends ; not our own good works : only the Almighty 
arm of Him, Who hath passed through the dark valley 
before us, and hath, as at this Holy season, risen victo- 
rious over death and the grave, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
God and Man : Man to suffer and to feel for us, God 
to pardon and to save. 

Oh, may we so love and serve Him now, that He may 
be with us to cheer and sustain us then ! 



Requiescat in pace. 
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A LETTER. 



The King's School, JSly, 

2nd Deeen^er, 1858. 

My dear Friends, 

You are probably most of you aware that 
a Meeting was held here on Thursday last for the purpose 
of organizing a movement against me on the ground of my 
upholding doctrioj^s and practices " at variance with Pro- 
testant principles,*' with special reference to my having 
recently taken part in the services at S. Barnabas^ Pam- 
lico, and All Saints, Margaret Street, London. 

Whilst I write, a public meeting on the subject is going 
on «t the Com Exchange. 

I cannot admit the propriety of the steps which my 
opponents have seen fit to adopt. If I have held, main- 
tained, or taught, any thing contrary to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church of England^ let me be brought 
before the proper tribunal. There is a Chapter, there 
is a Bishop, and there are the Courts of Law. Let those 
who can shew that I have offended lay their complaint 



before them. If they do I will meet them. But I will 
not put in an appearance before such a Tribunal as that 
which is at this moment holding a public session at the 
Corn Exchange. This course of proceeding is an attack 
on my freedom of thought and action, to which I* will 
not for an instant succumb. It is an attempt to overbear 
an individuars liberty by noise, and clamour, and a crowd. 
Strange inconsistency in those who talk so loudly about 
the rights of conscience, religious liberty, and private 
judgment ! 

Theology is a deep and difficult subject. Peculiar 
qualifications arising from religious habits of life and 
thought, sound learning, serious tone of mind, calmness 
and sobriety of judgment, and the like, are necessary to 
constitute men fit judges on this momentous subject. It 
may be that the gentlemen who have set this movement 
on foot possess all these qualities in rare and happy com- 
bination ; but I must nevertheless decline to plead at 
their bar. They are not my judges. Neither shall I 
enter into any controversy with them. I shall not reply 
to their speeches. I will not return " railing for railing," 
nor say anything to add to that bitterness, which plat- 
form discussions on Theology are sure to engender* We 
shall soon be called upon to hear once more the song of 
the angelic quires,/' peace on earth, good will towards 
men," and I should be sorry that any thing should dwell 
on my spirit or fall from my pen that might be out of 
harmony with that Divine and heavenly strain. 

But with yourselves the case is different. To yow, who 
have entrusted your children to my care, some explanation 
is almost due, as to several points which I perceive have 
been urged against me. 
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First, then, I see that I am blamed for having at S. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, in June last, ''preached a sermon 
strongly advocating the doctrine of Auricular Confession," 
concerning which a controversy was going on at that 
time at S. Barnabas. It was on the Sunday morning 
that I preached :— when I got into the train for London on 
the Saturday evening before, I had not heard one syllable 
about the said controversy, nor was I aware of its exist- 
ence. My sermon had been prepared for some weeks previ- 
ously, and preached in substance elsewhere, and, so far as 
I remember, it did not contain one single word on the sub- 
ject of Confession. I added a few remarks of strong dis- 
approval of a public meeting for the discussion of such a 
subject; and spoke against every attempt forcibly to 
destroy the liberty of worship, which the congregation I 
was addressing had, like every other congregation, a right 
to enjoy. 

As, however, the matter has been made a handle of 
against me, I will plainly tell you my own views on the 
subject of 

CONFESSION. 

The following passages on this subject axe from the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Homilies, and Canons of the 
Church of England : — . 

IT " The Bishop with the Priests present shall lay their 

hands severally upon the head of every one that receiveth the 

Order of Priesthood: the Becevvers htmbly ' kneeUny upon 

their knees and the Bishop sayiny, 

" Beceive the Holy Ghost for the Office and work of a 

Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by 

the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 

they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 

retained." — Orderiny of Priests, 

% '^ Sere shall the sick person be moved to make a special 

Confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled tvith 
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amy weighty matter. After ixihich €tonfegman, the Priett Aall 
absolve him (if he humbly and heartily demre it) after ikis 
eart:'* 

'^ Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who bath \&tt power to His 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly r^ent and beEeTe 
in Him, of His great mercy forgire thee thine offenees : And 
by His Authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins, In the i^ame of the Eather, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen." — Visitation of the Sick, 

'' And because it is requisite, that no man should come to 
the Holy Communion, but with a full trust in Gk>d's mercy, 
and with a quiet conscience ; therefore if there be any of you, 
who by this means cannot quiet his own conscience herein, 
but requireth Airther comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and learned Minister of God's 
Word, and open his grief; that by the ministry of God's 
holy Word he may receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of his con- 
science, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtftilness." — Mp- 
hortation before Soly Oommumon, 

'' Although Absolution hath the promise of forgiven6ss fX 
sin ; yet by the express word of the JTew Testament it hath' 
not this promise annexed and tied to the visible sign, winch 
is imposition of hands. For this visible sign (I meanlajing* 
on of hands) is not expressly commanded in the New Testia' 
ment to be used in Absolution, as the visible signs in Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper are : and therefore AbsolufcicHi is 
no such sacrament as Baptism and the Communion are." — 
Homily of Oommon Prayer and Sacraments. . 

"If any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the 
Minister, for the unburdening of his conscience, and to re- 
ceive spiritual consolation and ease of mind firom him;, we 

do straitly charge and admonish him, that he do not at 

any time reveal and make known to any person whatsoever 
any crime or offence so committed to his trust and seerecy 
(except they be such crimes as by the laws of this realm his 



own life may be called into question for concealing the same), 
under pain of irregularity." — Oanon 113. 
Extract from Canon xix. of Irish Church, Synod of 
Dublin, 1634:— 

" The people are often to be exhorted to enter into a spe- 
cial examination of the state of their own souls : and that 
finding themselves either extremely dull, or much troubled 
in mind, they do resort unto God's ministers, to receive from 
them as well advice and counsel for the quickening of their 
dead hearts, and the subduing of those corruptions where- 
unto they have been subject, as the benefit of Absolution 
likewise, for the quieting of their consciences, by the power 
of the keys which Christ hath committed to His ministers 
for that purpose.'* 
and in the former part of the same Canon : — 

" The Minister of every parish shall, the afternoon before 
the said administration, give warning by the tolling of the 
bell, or otherwise, to the intent, that if any have any scruple 
of conscience, or desire the special ministry of Eeconcilia- 
tion, he may afford it to those that need it." 
The following rubrics are from " A-Form of Prayer for 
the Visitation of Prisoners, treated upon by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and the rest of the clergy of Ireland, 
and agreed upon by Her Majesty's Licence in their Synod, 
holden at Dublin, in the year 1711," contained in the 
Irish Prayer Book : — 

^ " Then shall the Minister examine whether he repent 
him truly if his^i/ns, exhorting him to a particular Confession 
of the sin for which he is condemned^ 

% " After this Confession, the JPriest shall absolve him (if 
he humbly and heartily desire it), either in the form which is 
appointed in the Office of Visitation of the Sick, or in that 
used in the Communion Service." 

From the foregoing we gather that besides Confession 



in case of sickness the Church of England directs that 
before coming to the Holy Communion all shall try and 
examine themselves as to their past life, repent of what 
they have done amiss, and endeavour by penitence and 
faith and prayer to make their peace with God. 

And ''if there be any who by this means cannot quiet 
his own conscience*' the Church of England directs that 
he shall then have recourse to a Priest and seek ghostly 
counsel and advice, and receive absolution. She requires 
this of no one ; she recommends it only when other means 
of obtaining peace of mind have failed. She leaves it 
completely open to the private judgment and discretion 
of all her members. 

I, for one, shall never be willing to circumscribe the 
liberty which she has given ; nor on the other hand will 
I stretch beyond due limits the discretion she has left 
her children. She lays down no definite rule as to the 
frequency of confession : neither will I. She ^oes not 
pronounce authoritatively^ whether it may be before every 
Communion should the penitent desire it, or only at some 
great turning point in a man's religious life: neither will 
I. Herein every man's own conscience must be his 
. guide : to his own Master he must stand or fall. But I 
may venture to express — ^perhaps you have a right to 
know — my opinion on this matter. I have no hesitation 
then in saying that 1 most strongly deprecate the practice 
of '' habitually laying bare to a human being the secrets 
of the heart." Spiritual weakness or worse can hardly fail 
in ordinary cases to ensue from thus transferring to an- 
other that sense of personal responsibility which is the 
^ great bulwark and safeguard of all that is really noble 
and great. My own opinion is; and always has been — : 
but in stating it I do not wish to condemn others — against 
the practice of habitual confession : and specially against 



the introduction amongst ourselves of anything resembling 
the Roman confessional. For my own part, though I 
was a Parish Priest for six years before I came to Ely, 
(and those who knew me then would testify that I was 
not slack in visiting both the sick and the whole) it never 
happened to me to hear a confession save in one instance, 
and that was in the case of a death-bed penitent who was 
heavily burdened with the weight of past sin, and was 
greatly relieved by its disclosure. But I have by my 
advice and influence withheld from the practice of habitual 
Confession several persons, who I thought would not be 
benefited by it. 

Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley are generally considered 
to be tolerably sound Protestants. Let us hear what they 
say on thi» subject: — 

" God dothe not speake to us with a voyce sounding out 
of Heaven. But He hath given the kayes of the kingdom 
of Heaven and the authority to forgyve synne to the Minis- 
ters of the Church. Wherefore let him that is a sinner go to 
one of them ; let him knowledge and confess his synne, and 
j)ray him that, according to God's commandment, he will 
give him Absolution, and comforte him with the word of 
grace and forgiveness of his synnes. And when the Minister 
doth so I ought stedfastly to believe that my synnes are 
truly forgiven me in Heaven.*' — Archbishop Cranmer^ Works, 
t. iv. p. 281 — 3, ed. Jenkyns. 

* " But to speak of right and true Confession, I would to 
God it were k^pt in England ; for it is a good thing. And 
those which find themselves grieved in conscience might goe 
to a learned man, and there fetch of him comfort of the 
word of God, and so come to a quiet conscience, which is 
better and more to be regarded than all the riches of the 
world." — Bishop Latimer^ Sermon on the 3rd Sunday after 
Epiphany." 
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" Confession unto the Minister which is able to instruct, 
correct, -and inform the weak, wounded and ignorant consci- 
ence, indeed I ever thought might do much good to Christ's 
congregation, and so, I assure you, I think to this day.*' — 
Bishop Bidley, Letter to one Master West (see Eccl. Biog. 
vol. iii. p. 67.) 

Chillingworth, was the author of the famous saying, 
" The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants." He writes thus : — 

" In obedience to our Saviour's will, and as lam warranted, 
and even enjoined by my holy mother the Church of England 
expressly, in the Book of Common Prayer, in the Rubric of 
visiting the Sick, I beseech you, that ^ by your practice and 
use, you will not suffer that commission, which Christ has 
given to His miioisters [S. John xx. 22, 23.], to be a vain 
form of words, without any sense under them ; to be an 
' antiquated, expired commission, of no use nor validity in 
these days ; but whensoever you find yourselves charged and 
oppressed, especially with such crimes as they call jpeceata 
vastantia conscientiam, such as do lay waste and depopulate 
the conscience, that you would have recoiof se to your spirit- 
ual physician, and freely disclose the nature and malignancy 
' of your disease, that he may be able, as the cause shall 
require, to proportion a remedy, either to search it with 
corrosives, or comfort and temper it with oil. And come 
not to him only with such a mind as you would go to a 
learned man experienced in the Scriptures, as one that can 
speak comfortable quieting words to you, but as one that 
hath authority delegated to him fipom G-od Himself, to 
absolve and acquit you of your sins." — Chillingworth, Ser- 
mon vii. § 14. 

Was his interpretation of the word Protestant the same 
as that of my opponents ? 

Bishop Jewell, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Overall, 
Archbishop Ussher (Answer to a Jesuit), Archbishop 
Wake, Archbishop Sharpe, Donne, Heylin, Bishop Ken, 
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Comber, Bishop Sparrow, and Bishop Tomline, have 

strongly expressed the same sentiments. 

What say the foreign Reformers ? Let us see. 

" We must acknowledge ourselves guilty of all our sins 
before G-od, even of those sins which we do not know : but, 
before our confessor, we must only confess the sins that we 
know, and with which our conscience upbraids us.** — Imther, 
vol. viii., page 351 a. Jena. 

" It would be an impious thing to deprive the Church of 
private absolution, nor do those understand what the forgive- 
ness of sinners, or the power of the keys reaUy is, who hold 
Hghtly by special absolution.'* — Mekmcthon, 

" Though the office of mutual admonition and reproof is 
committed to aU, yet it is especially confided to ministers ; 
and so, while we ought aU mutually to console and confirm 
each other in a confidence of the Divine mercy, yet we see 
that ministers ar^ constituted witnesses and sureties of it, 
that they may afford our consciences a stronger assurance of 
the remission of sins, insomuch that they themselves are 
said to remit, and to loose souls. [S. Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18. 
S. John, XX. 23.] When you find this attributed to them, 
consider that it is for your benefit. Therefore, let every 
believer remember that it is his duty, if he feels such secret 
anguish and affliction &om a sense of his sins, that he cannot 
extricate himself without some exterior aid^ not to neglect 
the remedy offered him by the Lord, which is, that in order 
to alleviate his distress, he should use private confession with 
his Pastor, and to obtain consolation, should privately im- 
plore his assistance, whose office is, both pubhcly and pri- 
vately, to comfort the people of God with the doctrine of the 
Q-ospel.'* — Calvin, Institutes of Beligion, book iii., chap. 4, 
sec. 12. 
Will any one seriously maintain that Luther, Melanc- 

thon, and Calvin were Romanizers ? 
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FORMS AND CEREMONIES. 

The next subject of complaint is my having been 
present at the Dedication Feast of All Saints^ Margaret 
Street, on the First of November last, when the service 
was performed with considerable grandeur. 

On this I would observe in passing, (1) that until that 
day I had never been present at a Service in that Church, 
and was an entire stranger to the Incumbent and the 
other Clergy ; and (2) that in the newspaper account of 
the proceedings several not unimportant matters were 
inaccurately reported, others were grossly exaggerated, 
and the whole very highly coloured and distorted. 

But without dwelling on this I will at once proceed to 
the main question. . There are many varieties of wor- 
ship permitted in the Church of England. There is the 
worship of the Cathedral, as well as that of the humble 
village Church. There is the careless and slovenly form, 
where the Church is like a barn, and the service consists 
of an unmeaning dialogue between the Parson and the 
Clerk; whilst the Congregation are — ^some sitting, some 
lounging, some laughing, some talking, a few praying; 
and there is also that in which every care is paid even 
to the most minute detail — because all is designed for 
God's honour. Now, of these varieties of service if 
the worst is to be tolerated and the best recognized by 
law, surely it is most unfair that a person should be 
deemed culpable for taking part either in one of them or 
the other. For myself, I have frequently been invited 
,to preach in Churches of almost every variety included 
between these two extreme limits ; and in complying at 
various times with such requests I have never thought 
that I was to be taken ' as thereby expressing approval 
of every detail in the services of those Churches. There 
were some things in the service at All Saints, which I 
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would not myself adopt (though I must say I saw nothing 
which was contrary to the law of the Church); and I have 
also seen much to disapprove of in the harn-like edifices 
with their meagre services, in which, I have often minis- 
tered. 

However, I do not wish to shelter myself under general 
observations like these, but am anxious plainly to tell 
you what my real views are in matters Ceremonial. 

First, I regard all these things as not essential; and 
as being, in themselves, valueless. They are only the 
outward signs, which without the inward spirit are 
nothing worth. They are not religion, but as the Bishop 
of London terms them in his recent Charge " helps to 
religion." . " 

Next, I hold a Clergyman to be in the very highest 
degree reprehensible who introduces any ceremony or 
observance contrary to the law of the Church. No lan- 
guage I can command would adequately express my sei>se 
of such conduct. 

Thirdly, I should regard as very culpable a Clergyman 
who should offend the scruples or even the prejudices of 
the mass of the faithful laity, by forcing upon an unwilling 
congregation any matters of this kind, which are left to 
his own discretion and not absolutely enjoined by law; 
especially if they were novelties, and above all if they 
were matters identified in popular opinion with the errors 
of Popery. 

I am not prepared to deny that the principle here laid 
down is to some extent applicable to my own position as 
the Head Master of a Grammar School. And if the 
thought had occurred to me, it is very possible that, out 
of regard to the feelings of many of those amongst whom 
I live, and especially of yourselves, I might have forborne 
the exercise of my undoubted right to take part in the 
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services which have been objected to. But you will all 
instinctively feel that the time of persecution is not the 
time for concession ; and that what under other circum- 
stances would ^ve been an act of deference freely and 
gladly offered to the feelings of others, at such a time 
loses its ovna nature, and involves, or appears to involve, 
the tame surrender of one's own individual liberty. 

As to the extent to which Ceremonial observances 
shall be carried, I do not see that one person or one parish 
has a right to dictate to another. I will always strenuously 
resist any such effort to curtail my own liberty^ I cannot 
understand what right any one has to expect London to 
take Ely for a pattern, especially when (as at All Saints) 
the service is valued and treasured by the people, and is 
entirely maintained by their own voluntary offerings. 
There must in fact always be diversities of taste. For 
myself, I frankly admit, I dislike the bam system, and 
agree with the Bishop of London, who says in his recent 

Charge that: — 

" None, but those who are aflUcted with a morose Puritan- 
ism will deny that architecture and music, and the decorative 
arts, may well be used in the cause of the G-ospel." 

" When our Church purified itself from the corruptions of 
Eomanism, it raised no protest, such as some other Be- 
formed churches have raised, against the system which had 
come down from remote antiquity, of enlisting on the side 
of Christ the majestic or lovely beauty of the arts — if by 
any means the eye, as well as Ihe ear and the intellect, 
might become a help to the soul's spiritual emotions." 

« Who has not felt, in rigid Presbyterian countries, that a 
mistake has been made in this respect?'' 

The moment the principle is thus conceded, there is an 
end of the question ; for the extent, to which Ritual 
Beauty shall be carried, is but a matter of detail and 
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taste^ on nvhich (provided no law be transgressed) no one 
has a right to dictate to another. 

PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. 
Nexti I am complained of aa upholding doctrines and 
.practices at variance with *^ Protestant principles.** 

Now the word Protestant is used in three several senses. 

(1) Historically^ of course, it denotes those who pro- 
tested-against the Diet of Spires, and who appealed from 
that Diet to a General Council. I do not suppose my 
opponents use the term in that sense. I cannot imagine 
that they would regard with peculiar reverence the de- 
crees of a General Council* 

(2) Again, the word Protestant means one who protests 
against the errors of the Church of Rome. In that sense 
I of course like every other honest member of the Church 
of England may be called a Protestant. This I think 
was the common meaning of the term in the seventeenth 
century, and, if it were the only meaning, I should be the 
last to shrink from the use of the word* 

(3) But it is not so, for there is another and a far more 
common meaning of the term ; and in this sense a Pro- 
testant JA one who protests against certain doctrines and 
practices which are maintained by the Church of England 
no less than the Church of Rome, such, for example, as 
the necessity of Episcopal Ordination; the Threefold 
Ministry, of Bi^hops^ Priests, and Deacons ; Sacramental 
Grace; Confinjaation ; Absolution; the Authority of the 
Church in matters of Faith (Art. XX); set Forms of 
Public Pirayer; Consecration of Churches; Music, Paint- 
ings and Sculpture in Chmrches, &c. &c..&c« 

This kind of person may be either a Dissenter, or a 
so-called Churchman : if the former, I respect him, for he 
is honest ; if the latter — the less we say about him the 
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better. In any case he is the person whose "Protestant 
principles" I am "at variance with".* In this sense I dare 
not call myself a Protestant, because the doctrines and 
practices here condemned are clearly those of the Church 
of England. Upon this my opponents turn round and 
say "you are no Protestant," insinuating that I am not so 
in sense No. 2 ; and wishing to convey to the public the 
impression that I am not a hearty opponent of the errors 
of Popery. Can any thing be more unfair, than thus to 
take advantage of an ambiguous word? I repeat, if 
by Protestant you mean no-Papist, then I am a Protest- 
ant ; but if you mean as nine people out of ten do, no- 
Churchman, no-Catholic, no-Prayer-Book-man, then I'll 
none of it. It is in this sense that I say the Church of 
England is not Protestant ; it is this kind of Protestant- 
ism — NOT THE OPPOSITION TO PoPERY — against which 
as an honest Church of England man I will always strenu- 
ously fight. 

For my own part, I object to the use of any unauthor- 
ized terms — especially those which have no fixed meaning 
— and above all, if it is attempted to make the acceptance 
of such terms the Shibboleth of orthodoxy. 

I say the term Protestant is not only liable to miscon- 
struction from its being used in several dififerent significa- 
tions, but it is also completely unauthorized by the 
Church of England ; though she does protest, as I do, 
against Popish errors. I open my Prayer Book and read 
it from beginning to end, and from the first page to the 

* It was in this sense that the term was used in certain Resolutions, 
which my boys drew up in my absence and without my knowledge. I 
deeply yalue the kindly feeling towards myself which prompted their act; 
and it was no wonder that they were indignant at an intnislye persecution 
directed against their master ; but I caused their paper to be withdrawn 
from circulation because I did not deem it proper for them to be mixed up in 
the controversy. 
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last I look in^vain for this'word which the Ely Theologians 
now tell us is the '^ arttculm stantis vel cadentis ecclesus" 
The Articles, the Canons, the Homilies, and all the 
recognized Formularies of the Church equally ignore the 
existence of the term. Is it not a little strange that, if 
this word be of such deep moment that a Clergyman is to 
be persecuted for not using it^ there should be no trace of 
it in the Formularies of his Church ? Is it not hard that 
whereas the Creed teaches me to say " I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church," I should be required to read " I 
believe in the Holy Protestant Church ; " and whereas 
my Prayer Book bids me " hold the Catholic Faith," all 
manner of evil should be spoken of me because I respect- 
fully decline to substitute the "Protestant faith?" 

It may be well here to remind you that in the early 
part of the eighteenth century an attempt was made to 
fasten the term Protestant on the Church of England, but 
it was promptly and effectually repelled by Convocation. 

But enough of this. I now wish to state to you as 
those who have entrusted your children to my care, that 
I accept heartily arid without reservation the teaching of 
the Church of England as set forth in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and XXXIX Articles, interpreted in their 
plain, literal, and grammatical sense. In particular it is 
right that you should have from me an assurance of my 
entire soundness and stability with respect to the great 
questions at issue between Romanists and ourselves. I 
have no "hankering after" the corruptions of Popery, 
I never had. At all periods of my ministry in the Church 
as a Parish Priest or a Schoolmaster I have firmly and 
consistently opposed them. I shall oppose them still. 
Transubstantiation, the excessive and (I must add) the 
idolatrous honour paid to the Blessed Virgin — the Invoca- 
tion of the Saints — Purgatory — Indulgences — Prayers in 
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an unknown Tongue — the Elevation of Church Tradition 
to a platform on the same level with' the Sacred Scriptures, 
the only Source of all IVuth — Works of Supererogation — 
Worshipping and Adoration as well of Images as of Re- 
liques — the Denial of the Cup to the Laity — the Liguorian 
theory of truth and morals — the enforced Confessional 
and all its abuses — not forgetting the TrpcSror -^evSo? of all, 
the Pope's Supremacy — these are " doctrines and practi- 
ces," with which I am utterly " at variance," ever have 
been, and by God's grace ever hope to be ; — not because 
they are "at variance" with what my opponents term 
" Protestant principles," but because they are manifest 
departures from the faith once delivered to the saints; 
grievous corruptions of pure Catholic Truth as taught by 
the ancient Fathers and primitive Church, and as such 
held and maintained by the Reformed Catholic Church of 
England. If there are any Romanizers in the Chuxch of 
England, I am not of the number. I have never for 
a moment entertained even a passing doubt as to the 
claims and position of our Church. Some have felt this 
bitter trial. I thank God I have been wholly spared it. 
Some who were heavily burdened by its weight have 
by God's mercy been through my instrumentality kept 
from falling. Their doubts have been removed ; and they 
have remained firm. We know however that there have 
been in various places some who, having been sorely tried 
and proving unequal to the trial, have left the fold of our 
Church and joined themselves to the corrupt and scbis- 
matical communion of Rome. How they could bring 
themselves to take a step so fearful I cannot divine. How 
in the face of arguments which are unanswerable, enlight- 
ened minds, educated intellects, and pious souls, could 
fall so terribly has always been to me a mystery, 

1 rejoice to say that, though I have been a Schoolmaster 
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for thirteen yeard^ not one of mj pupils^ not one person, 
with whbm I have ever had anything to do, has been 
amongst the number. 

MY GENERAL TEACHING. 

There is another point on which it is right that you 
should have an assurance firom me. - Though, when cir* 
cumstances -seemed to require it, I have tried to guard my 
boys against error, either Romish or Protestant; and 
though I have at- fitting times explained to them the doc- 
trines of their Prayer Book, yet this has not been the 
staple of my religious teaching. Instead of occupying 
their thoughts with doctrinal niceties, or the fninutise of 
controversy, I have rather striven by God-s help to lead 
them to practical religion, to unswerving truth, spotless 
honour, to the love and fear of God, and obedience towards 
man, especially their piu?ents, all 'founded on a reverent 
belief in the great fundamental Terities moiri nearly bearing 
on the Christian life and conduct. 

CONCLUSION. 

• And now, my friends, I must draw this letter to a con- 
clusion. I' have* spoken with the utmost freedom and 
sincerity, and have kept back nothing; though in truth 
there has been little to tell save what yon • knew before. 
I have never made any secret of my opinions. 

Of all base men, I should deem* that man well nigh 
the most base who, being a Clergyman at the head of 
a Parish or a School, should' from cowardice or desire 
of popularity or ease shrink from the open avowal of his 
principles. I have been open enough about mine. From 
the first day that I set foot in^ Ely I have ever de- 
clared myself to be an uneompromising Churchman. I 
mean to go on in the same course. I am not one to be 
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frightened from my purpose bj public meetings or secret 
conclaves. As long as mine is a Church School, I shall 
teach Church doctrines in it. If it were thrown open to 
Dissenters — which I for one would not for a moment 
oppose — ^some alteration would be necessary. I should 
be prep£tred to make it. But till that time the Prayer 
Book and Catechism ^lust be my standards. I will not 
step a hair's breadth beyond their teaching; and by God's 
help I will not fall one iota short of it, 

I think your children will live to thank me for it. I am 
sure that in that teaching they will find the best bulwark 
against the corruptions of Popery, and also against Socin- 
ianism, Anabaptism, denial of a Future State, and all 
other varieties of Protestantism. 

For the way in which they have rallied round me in 
this trial I can never feel adequately grateful. When we 
meet again, if God permit, next year, I shall remember 
this, and the thought of it will stir me up to renewed 
diligence and redoubled efforts for their good. And need 
1 add that it has been to me a source of satisfaction the 
most lively to find not one of their parents coming forward 
to take part in this persecution ? Some of you have ex- 
pressed in strong terms the utter detestation in which you 
hold the whole proceedings. And yet neither you nor 
they agree with me in all things. When the B;esolutions 
were proposed at the meeting of the Boys, I am told that 
several declined to join in the movement. Nor could any 
persuasions of the majority make them swerve. I now 
publicly thank those boys for the practical comment they 
have made upon my teaching. I thank them for not 
turning from the path of what (whether rightly or wrongly) 
they deemed the path of duty, either out of regard to me 
or fear of their companions. I trust that as they go on in 
life they will all display the like firmness ; nor be frighted 
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from what their conscience says is right either by the vul- 
tui instantis tyranni or the cMum ardor prava juberUium. 

At this moment the voice of the crowd swells high 
against me. Be it so. Unless I greatly err, there will be 
a change ere long. I believe there is at the bottom of the 
English character a deep substratum o{ justice; which 
will revolt against the tyranny now put in motion against 
me, and which though it may not be prepared to concur 
with me in all respects, will I hope be able to admit that 
my conduct has been honest and straightforward. 

Perhaps some of those who are now most embittered 
against me will at no distant period see that they have 
done wrong: — I hope there is nothing in this letter, as 
assuredly there is nothing in my feelings, which will be a 
barrier to prevent such sentiments, should they arise, from 
growing into action. 

I must now draw this letter to a close. But before I 
do so I have one observation to make, and it is this. The 
Vacation is at hand. Tour sons will soon be under your 
care, and removed from my influence. Examine them 
yourselves. See whether you can detect a trace of Popish 
leaven in their minds ; and then decide between myself 
and my opponents. " I speak as to wise men. judge ye 
what I say." 

And, now, trusting I have not wearied you with this 
long explanation, and wishing for vou and yours all the 
blessings of the coming holy and festal Season, 

I remain, 

Tour's sincerely, 

JOHN INGLE. 
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ISAIAH xxxviii. 19. 

"The father to the children shall make known 

Thy truth." 

THESE words shadow forth a great truth. The father 
is the channel of Divine grace to the children. If 
that channel is dried up, nothing hinders but that they 
may obtain grace some other way ; but in none so natu- 
rally^ in none so effectually^ as in this. There is no- 
thing that shall ever implant faith, belief, or by what- 
ever name we call that dependence on God which is 
the root of all virtue, — there is nothing that shall im- 
plant this in a child's heart so well as a parent's precept 
and a parent's example. The preachers of God's word 
may lift up their voice and proclaim His glory; pious 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses may teach children, 
lovingly and faithfully, all the attributes of Godhead; 
books (those excellent publications which are now put 
forth for the instruction of the youngest) may open their 
minds to the beauty of faith and holiness, — but suppose 
all these influences at work, suppose a faithful minister, 
godly teachers, and books, written expressly for the use 
of children, easy of access, and yet an evil example at 
home, what doth it profit P Do you not think that the 
child, sent to school, sent to church, taught to pray. 
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yet never seeing its own parents pray at home, or go to 
church to pray, lays up an evil purpose in its heart, 
saying, 'When I become a man, I shall do none of 
these things, for my father does not/ Brethren, as sure 
as our nature is a corrupt nature, as sure as we are 
by nature inclined to evil continually, so surely will the 
thought here suggested enter into a child's heart. You 
have proof that it does. For you see this very root of 
bitterness spring up and trouble you. What, I ask you 
plainly, causes the boys in our school, when they become 
young men, to fall from the teaching of their childhood, 
leave off going to church, shun their minister, begin 
that idle sauntering here and there on the Lord's Day, 
instead of fulfilling their early promise of piety and 
obedience which they gave? What but the example 
of their father? What makes them employ the first 
liberty of their manhood, to put away, as a childish 
thing, reverence for the sanctuary? The example of 
their father. 

I do not say that it is by any means a matter of course 
that a son should always walk in the steps of a pious 
father. We know that the contrary often happens. But 
I say it is almost a matter of course that a youth should 
adopt the way of a careless father ; because the tempta« 
tion falls in with his natural inclination. Do ye who 
are fathers bear all this in mind, and consider the con- 
sequence of your own action to those who are very dear 
to you — ^bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh ; to whose 
welfare you cannot be indifferent — the very worst are 
not wholly indifferent to the welfare of their children. 
Consider, I beseech you, that every morning you linger 
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at home, instead of girding up your loins to take part iu 
God's service, is so much bias to turn your son aside 
from following the Lord. Every chastisement you in- 
flict oil him for his boyish faults and follies — such as 
playing truant from school and from church — ^is the root 
of a strong and stiu*dy prejudice in his inind against 
every form of godliness, if he see you, in your manhood, 
doing the like thing. It is by this that fathers do what 
St. Paul calls " provoking their children to wrath," and 
discouraging them. Dear brethren, if the men that are 
fathers of boys and youths in this place only knew what 
a mighty effect for good or evil their words, their 
actions, their daily walk and conversation have upon 
the future conduct of those in whom they now rejoice^ 
I do them the justice to believe that they would both 
speak and act very differently from that they do. 

But oh, the influence of the workshop, the factory, the 
place of daily labour ; where the libertine principles of 
the days we live in are canvassed and adopted, where 
the grand fallacy of the day, " Choose for yourself !" — 
i. e. choose for yourself where religion is concerned ; 
choose a way of serving God for yourself; do not be 
bound by any old notions : you are a man : you have 
eyes — see ; you have a tongue — talk ; you have a mind 
— ^think; — where, I say, this grand fallacy is tossed 
about from mouth to mouth, till at length the ignorant 
and unwary believe it to be true — believe it to be a very 
fine sentiment, which no man can lift up his voice 
against, " Choose for yourself ! " Oh, the influence of 
these places of congregated labour upon the minds of 
the ignorant and foolish ! Oh, the mischief of this one 
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wrong sentiment only, — ** Choose for yourselves." Be- 
hold the picture of faithful Abraham as drawn by the 
inspired author of the Book of Genesis, in words put 
into his heart by the Spirit of God, " He will com- 
mand his children and his household." He will com- 
mand them 1 Behold, I say, this picture. There was 
Abraham, a man of considerable power and authority 
in the day in which he lived, having many servants 
under him, and much wealth in what was the wealth 
of those days. Behold this man Abraham, a worshipper 
of God according to the tradition he had received, a 
believer in His word, obedient to His command, one 
who, whenever the voice of God sounded in his ears, 
did but say, " Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 
Behold him walking daily according to the command- 
ment, leaving home, country, friends, at God's com- 
mand ; at the same command when it reached him 
ready to sacrifice his own son, his well-beloved. Behold 
him, bringing up all those dependent on him, his whole 
•household, in the same reverent obedience in which he 
walked himself. This was the character which God ap- 
proved. A strange commandment that, *^ Get thee out 
of thy country and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father's house." A strange declaration that, which God 
made to the man who went childless and was now well 
stricken in years, " One that shall come forth of thine 
own bowels shall be thine heir. Canst thou number the 
stars ? So shall thy seed be." But Abraham submitted 
his reason to God's word, and believed. And when the 
child was born and growing up to manhood, whose 
progeny were to equal the stars for number, a stranger 
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commandment than all which went before it^ to offer 
Dp that child for a burnt-offering,— yet again did the 
father of all faithful men submit his judgment to God's 
power and wisdom. And we learn from the words of 
the text, that in the like faith, in the like obedience, in 
.the like unwavering submission, in the like fear of God, 
in the like deliberate preference of every word which 
God spake to the dictates of his own rebellious will and 
affections, God foreknew he would train up his chil- 
dren. What a bright picture, handed down from un- 
taught and uncivilized ages, to this age of much know- 
ledge, and power, and skill. Behold such a man train- 
ing his children in like manner, and receiving a bless- 
ing from God. There is something very touching in 
the simple record of what took place after his death, 
when he died in a good old age, an old man and full 
of years. It is written thus : " It came to pass after 
the death of Abraham, that God blessed his son Isaac." 
Would you have your children blessed after your death, 
my friends, ye that are fathers? You must not leave 
them to "choose for themselves" among the floating 
and unsettled opinions, among the idle fancies, among 
the blasphemous heresies, among the multitudinous 
self-pleasings of the day. You must command them. 
What, is their inexperienced impulsiveness to be left to 
itself to choose a way ? And is your matured experience 
to be withdrawn from the direction of their choice? 
If ye do so, it may come to pass after your death that 
God shall curse your children. 

And now, in what houses do we find this maxim 
reigning? — I will tell you in what houses you will 
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never find it. You will never find it in the houses of 
consistent Christians, of men who have followed the 
steps of faithful Abraham, trusting in the Lord with 
all their heart. You will never find it in such houses. 
You may find it where there is considerable religious 
sentiment and feeling, where a father having in his 
youth turned aside from following the Lord, and gone 
after things vain and unprofitable, has at length by 
God's mercy been brought to a better mind, yet expe- 
riences the impossibility of ruling bis children and his 
household according to the strictness of his own present 
rule, and so bids them — not without some bitterness 
of self-recollection and reproach — choose for themselves. 
Men who have adopted the extremest rigour after the 
extremest laxity, will say of their child, half-despondingly, 
half-hopefuUy, " I leave him to choose for himself." 

But you will find this principle strongest where all is 
utter indifference, and carelessness, and recklessness of 
life. The children are left there to choose for them- 
selves after this awful fashion, with the whole force of 
example, the whole strength of misgovernment, (where 
small faults are punished with angry blows and curses,) 
with the whole influence of habit and association on 
the side of evil. 

And at this present time, when the education given 
in our schools is of the very best and highest order 
which the case admits of, when children are taught 
both the reason of the hope that is in them, and like- 
wise all that discipline and knowledge which fits them 
for the uses of the present life while it establishes them 
in the truth of God, and we might be looking for the 
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visible fruit of advantages which neither we in our youth 
nor our forefathers enjoyed, still we weary ourselves in 
vain ; still it is cast in our teeth, ** By all this the chil- 
dren are not bettered, but grow worse." 

Why ? Because the father is very often, in the sight 
of his own children, the contradiction of every thing 
they are taught to do and to believe in. I say the 
father especially; the master of the house, the power 
that God has ordained in every family to bear rule and 
authority over the members, as the head over the body. 
I say the fathers in this land of England are at this very 
moment the great hindrance to the great work of educa* 
tion which is being carried on, because they do not 
command their children and their houses after them to 
keep the way of the Lord. I say that it is next to im- 
possible to educate, with a reasonable hope of steadiness 
of principle in after-life, the cliild of the father who de- 
liberately breaks the law of God, in the knowledge of 
which law the child is being taught. For a time, while 
the children are very young, unable to discern between 
good and evil, it may not be of such absolutely vital 
importance, (though even then the irreligion of the 
father is sure to have a bad effect upon the. home dis- 
cipline of the child) ; but the very moment that the child 
is of an age to see that the whole system of religion 
which is taught in the Catechism and in the Prayer- 
book, and expounded by the ministers of the Gospel 
from the Word of God in the hearing of the people as 
essential to salvation, is by its own father rejected as 
a fable — neglected utterly — ^while he doth not reject or 
neglect any of the rules by which the children of this • 
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world frame and fashion their lives, — ^the very moment 
the child is of an age to see and understand that its 
own father does not believe nor practise those things, 
the work of education, as a moral force, goes back as 
rapidly as for a time it seemed to progress and go 
forward. 

And this is what we are now sufiFering from. This 
is the real reason why the hands of those that bear 
rule over us are slacking and hanging down just when 
they ought to be lifted up with greater vigour and per- 
severance than ever, because there is a cry heard through 
the land that education is not doing the good it pro- 
mised to do, and must not forsooth be maintained at 
such expence. We are educating, men say, at a great 
cost, and yet strikes are multiplying, and frauds are 
multiplying, and every sort of evil is multiplying ; the 
children are not bettered. Why are they not bettered? 
We see it every day in the place we live in, where of the 
children that are being educated not one in ten see 
their own father obeying the holy doctrines which they 
are taught. 

You know how fast a building would get on where 
a man built up with one hand and with the other 
pulled down his own work. That is just what the 
fathers in this land are now doing. They are building 
up, so far as they send their children to be trained up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; they are pulling 
down, because their lives, their own daily lives, which 
speak plainer than their precepts, contravene all godly 
nurture, all scriptural admonition. 

So long as a father will not be at the pains to shake 
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oflF dull sloth on the morning of the Lord's Day, and 
rise early to pay his morning sacrifice of prayer and 
praise in the Lord's House, his son, taking example by 
his way, will leave off going to morning church so soon 
as ever he is his own master. So long as a father will 
never go to the Lord's Table, because he is conscious that 
he does not live as one who is bought by the Body and 
Blood of the Redeemer, so long we may bring his son 
once after his Confirmation to that holy Table, but he 
will soon imitate his father's indifference, and, youthful 
lusts supervening, will fall from his stedfastness. This 
by his father's omissions ; — ^what shall I say of immo- 
rality, drunkenness, swearing, violence of temper, and 
dishonest dealing exhibited in the presence of a child ? 
All this is so utterly subversive of right feeling, of every 
tie which binds man to man, class to class, as well as of 
reverence and love towards God, that you must expect, 
while it continues, to reap the bitter fruits thereof, in 
the decay of everything that is pure and right and lovely 
and of good report among you. 

Therefore our eyes fail with looking upward, and our 
hands faint with being held up in vain : and the hearts 
of the fathers are not turned to the children, nor the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, which was the 
blessing promised in him who should come in the spirit 
and power of Elias to prepare the way of the Lord. 
A fierce and selfish independence reigns everywhere. 
The fathers instead of commanding their children to 
keep God's way, bid them choose their own. And truly 
do the children bear witness, as they come to age, that 
they allow the deeds of their fathers. 
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Brethren, be persuaded! Order your children and 
your households well. And in regard of those who do 
not, let us endeavour by the maintenance of a godly 
order and discipline to convince them how they ought 
to spend the Lord's Day, and every day ; how it is the 
duty of the father of a family, whether he be a priest 
over God's house or a king or a ruler among men, 
whether he be rich or poor, well-instructed or but a 
simple hearer of the Word, to say this and act upon it 
well and truly, *' As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord." 
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ECCLESIASTICUS xiiv. 31. 

" I SAID, I WILL WATER MY BEST GARDEN, AND WATER ABUN- 
DANTLY MY GARDEN BED: AND, LO, MY BROOK BECAME 
A RIVER, AND MY RIVER BECAME A SEA.'* 

THE course of human life — the growth, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, of individual men — has been painted 
in words like these by poets of every age. The simile 
is so perfect that it seems as if it could not become ex- 
hausted. The spring of water, welling out unseen and 
unthought of from the mountain side, in the first miles 
of its course known only by the deeper green of the 
turf through which it creeps ; working by degrees a little 
channel of its own, in which its mimic waterfalls and its 
musical ripple rejoice the eye and ear; next widening 
into the boisterous but shallow torrent that foams at 
every check, and sweeps on with it every obstruction 
and every stain ; anon, a stiller, deeper stream, still swift 
and vigorous, with far more force and volume, but with 
far less dash and roar ; till the broad and stately river, 
with even and invisible course, mingles itself by degrees 
with the mightier ocean, — reflects, at every stage of its 
ever-changing course, the features of the life of man. 
There is infancy, utterly feeble and exquisitely pure; 
passing into the grace of childish years, which gladden 
their own homes, and are not known beyond them; 



increasing by-and-by in impulse, wilfulness, and violence, 
but not in depth of character, in strength of judgment, 
nor perhaps in purity of heart : there is manhood, still, 
and deep, and self-sustained ; its power less marked and 
less excitable, but far more irresistible and real: and 
there is the calmness of declining years, when the noble- 
ness of active work is exchanged for the dignity of well- 
earned repose, waiting for the inevitable lapse into that 
vast unknown sea which girds the shores of human life. 
I have supposed the perfect development of the life 
as of the river, but in neither case is a complete career 
invariable. There are torrents which dash furiously on- 
ward for awhile, and leave behind them after a time no 
sign of life except a parched and withered bed. There 
are streams which lose themselves in the marshes, spread- 
ing into stagnant and unwholesome pools the water that 
should by its incessant progress have -purified itself and 
made fertile all around it. There is one river, as you 
know, whose long and beautiful course ends not in the 
open sea, but in a deadly and polluted lake. And there 
are lives as stunted and imperfect ; prematurely wasted 
in headlong riot, dissipated in useless empty waste, 
ending in ruin helpless and degraded. It needs the 
wise providence of nature to nurse the infant stream; 
watering its best garden, and watering abundantly its 
garden-bed, till the brook becomes a river and the river 
becomes a sea. It needs the fostering hand of man to 
train and guard the infant humanity onwards, from its 
cradle to its grave. By absolute commands, by rational 
appeals, by universal laws, by instruction so enlarged 
from day to day as to expand the intellect and deepen 



the judgment; the mother, the nurse, the tutor, the 
state, succeed one another continually in that great task 
of education, which is the highest work of man, the 
noblest worship of God. 

And this work is mutual. Mother and child, teacher 
and pupil, law-giver and citizen, must combine and 
work together for the desired end. The sculptor sees 
within the shapeless block of stone the form which he 
desires to produce, and fashions at his will the beauty 
which his inspired eye has seen ; for the matter which 
he governs is inanimate and dead. But the teacher 
has to deal with life, and will, and independent growth ; 
and as the gardener who prunes a tree or plants a grove 
is guided not by that which is, but by that which 
will be ; guiding every bough, and setting every shrub, 
so as to harmonize with such calculated effect as the 
natural growth of the plants which he is treating will 
itself in the end produce; so he whose lofty work it is 
to educate his fellow human beings, studies in each 
single case the character on which he has to work; 
humouring this bias, thwarting that weakness, con- 
templating as the reward of his labour not beauty 
fashioned froni a lifeless block, but that exquisite blend- 
ing of results which his influence and training, acting 
on a living human character, with thoughtful allowance 
for its peculiaiiities, have, in concert with the workings 
of that character, not failed in the end to obtain. It 
behoves you to remember this — that a teacher cannot 
educate, nay cannot even teach, without the active, ready 
help of him whom he is trying to teach and educate ; 
that I myself, in dealing with each one of you, am 
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powerless to make you scholars or wise men, to give 
you thoughtful habits and a well-balanced judgment, 
without your hearty aid and fellow-working with me. 

At the close of a long half-year, one pauses naturally 
to look backward and forward at the work which we 
are or should be sharing together here, at its effect on 
individuals amongst us, and on our whole body, and so 
at the larger questions underlying these, — at the aim 
and end of education generally, and of the higher kinds 
of education in particular. 

What is the end of the life we lead ? of that system, 
aspiring, costly, complicated, with its many elements 
of religious instruction, of sustained mental effort, of 
moral discipline, of bodily exercise, which, amongst a 
hundred similar establishments in England, this school 
of ours is professing to work out ? What is its bearing 
on our after life ? What sort of men ought it to manu- 
facture ? Religious, earnest men, no doubt ; but this 
in common with simpler systems, with less protracted 
training. Men, it may be, with loftier worthier con- 
ceptions of their Maker and of His wonderful ways, 
but ^^i religious not in proportion to their wisdom, but 
to their temperament. Men of upright souls, and of 
high moral purity, no doubt ; yet this again in no more 
marked degree than is attained by very humble teach- 
ing, and by very easy rules. Contrast the education of 
the so-called gentleman with that bestowed upon his 
humbler brethren, and it is clear that only a very 
peculiar end will justify the time and labour spent upon 
the means. At an age when the son of the peasant or 
mechanic is earning his own livelihood, the son of the 



gentleman is still at school ; and his pupilage in most 
cases continues, with its vast attendant cost, till con- 
siderably after the years of manhood have been reached. 
In what respect ought he, when this protracted train- 
ing has at last reached its close, to diflFer from and 
be superior to the man who years before has ter- 
minated his pupil state, and plunged into the active 
business of life ? 

In intellectual capacity alone. In the power of deal- 
ing wisely and successfully with the great problems of 
religious, political, social life, on the true solution of 
which the welfare of the world depends. In the large 
experience and extended knowledge which marshals into 
order all the facts which can be made to bear upon a 
case ; in the impartial, practised, evenly-balanced judg- 
ment, which weighs contending evidence, and separates 
unerringly falsity from truth ; in the clear logic which 
draws the right conclusions from premises thus sifted 
and established, — in this lies the mission, the end, the 
triumph of education in its most perfect form. The 
men thus educated are the rulers of their race. Pro- 
duced only in a highly civilized community, they direct 
that civilization, and govern that community. We may 
seem far enough in our small beginnings from such a 
goal as I have described ; but in proportion as we 
strenuously cultivate our intellects by those labours 
which are our duty here, we do advance certainly to- 
wards it. Our various work bears absolutely on the 
formation of such capacities. Language, with its thou- 
sand delicate distinctions, its shades and niceties of rule, 
its endless and difficult intricacies, sharpens into the 
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utmost keenness our powers of distinguishing, ar- 
ranging, classifying. History stores our minds with 
the examples of the wisest of men ; shews us how their 
wisdom was gained, and how it influenced their fellows ; 
while revealing that which has been, it throws light on 
that which is to be, and converts the records of the past 
into predictions of the future. Mathematics, with its 
clear, close certainty of demonstration, trains us to 
precise definition and dexterous calculation. Physical 
Science in its two great aspects, on one side experi- 
ment, on the other classification, cultivates the faculty 
of observation, the power of generalization, the mental 
habit of method and arrangement ; lights up the world 
around us with countless pictures of transcendent beauty, 
transmutes the dirt beneath our feet into the purest 
gold; raises to a height which we could in no other 
way attain, our appreciation of the power, the love, the 
wisdom of Almighty God. These various subjects of 
our daily work are sought not for their own sakes, or 
with any idea of reposing in one or all of them as the 
end of our efforts, but because they are the richest food 
for the nurture of the mind, the fittest implements for 
sharpening the intellect ; because perseverance in them 
will issue as a certain consequence in that experience, 
that judgment, that intellectual capacity, which is, as 
I have said, the one great end of education. 

This being so, how do we, individually and altogether, 
stand towards it ? It will be infinitely to our advantage 
to keep in mind that such an end as this does wait 
upon our labours; to contrast in our own minds the 
intellectual ruler with the ordinary man, and ask our- 



selves which we would prefer to be ; — of the many, 
who accept the conclusions of other men, whose creed, 
whose criticisms, whose principles of action are taken 
on hearsay from others ; or of the few, who in all 
things think out their own conclusions, weigh for 
themselves the truth and falsehood of all that comes 
before them, and so out of their own independence 
penetrate, leaven, mould the opinions of their age and 
time; and influence, as with divine guidance, as the 
chosen delegates of Him who is absolute wisdom, the 
practice and the growth of human kind. Religious 
earnestness, moral courage, purity of heart, are within 
the reach of both classes alike ; but the distinctive pri- 
macy of intellect belongs to those alone' who to a clear 
appreciation of man's noblest mission, and to a lofty 
desire to embrace it, add the privilege of having enjoyed 
that full protracted Liberal Education, as it is called, 
which alone enables them to attain it. And if there be 
a dark side to the picture I have drawn — if, in fact, the 
mass of those to whom this most precious boon is offered, 
grasp it feebly for a time, and let it fall at last ; if idle- 
ness and prejudice cripple and distort the faculties which 
should have become divine, so that for one bright strong 
fertilizing river there are many shallow pools, turning 
the garden bed, which they should have abundantly 
watered, into a sour and unwholesome marsh; yet to 
you, whose course lies all before you still, the beauty of 
the picture is more exciting than its reverse is sadden- 
ing. Men fail to win their inheritance oftenest of all, 
because they have not learnt to wish for it ; they learn 
as boys to view with admiration some inferior goal, and 
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that possibly they gain. Let intellectual capacity once 
take its place within their minds as the one aim and end 
of their peculiar training now, and all smaller objects 
of desire will take their proper place as means only 
to that end. It will be felt that self-control, that the 
wise economy which is the foundation of mental inde- 
pendence, that courtesy and modesty of bearing, are 
the essential panoply even of the beginner in the race. 
There will spring up that serious thoughtfulness of mind, 
which holds the mean between levity and moroseness ; 
the vulgarity of rank and wealth will sink into its 
proper littleness ; knowledge will be sought that it may 
lead to wisdom ; the prizes of school life will be valued 
not for themselves ; nor, as is too often seen, will the 
rewards of past merit become also the monuments of 
subsequent shortcoming. The choice of books for pri- 
vate reading will indicate the progress of the mind 
within ; that which lately pleased will become frivolous 
and vapid ; worthless pictures of youthful life, only not 
mischievous because so utterly absurd, will be known 
for what they are ; the favourite characters which charmed 
by their bodily prowess, or by their defiance of autho- 
rity, will be dethroned, and worthier heroes will succeed 
them. Side by side with the careless, boisterous, inde- 
pendent temper, which is the constitutional condition of 
healthy boy-life, there will grow up the germ of an 
earnest, thoughtful, manly character, deepening as years 
go on into the promise of transcendent excellence. 

If these ideas are new to you, I ask you occasionally 
to dwell upon them. My wishes for those whom I 
endeavour to educate are not confined to these early 
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years ; they are not bounded by successful scholarship, 
though that I count upon as an accessory. When I 
contemplate a promising boy, when I watch the readi- 
ness of his reason, the thoughtfulness of his mind, the 
stability of his principle, I look forward not to his suc- 
cess at school or college for its own sake, still less from 
the ignoble desire that he may " do me credit," as it is 
called : I see him with my mind's eye, and I hope to 
see him with my outward eye, a wise, intellectual man, 
teaching mankind by his lips and by his writings, dissi- 
pating ignorance and prejudice, elevating the tone and 
the habits of his fellows ; and so, in what I believe to 
be the truest sense of a saying with many meanings, 
" establishing God's kingdom upon earth/' 
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The Chapel of Einq*s College, London^ after having 
remained for many years in a condition altogether unworthy 
of the character and reputation of the Institution to which 
it was attached, has been recently reconstructed under the 
direction of Mr. George Gilbert Soott. 

The absence of any corporate funds for this purpose, has 
compelled the Council to appeal to the liberality of the 
Friends, Students, and Pupils oC the College and School, 
and this appeal has been largely, though still inadequately 
responded to. It has been thought right to finish the main 
structural alterations so as to re-open the Chapel for Divine 
Service, but the cost of these works, to the amount of nearly 
^1,500, still remains to be liquidated. The Committee of 
the Chapel Fund trust that those into whose hands this 
Sermon may fall, will be induced to help them.^ To that 
Fund also the proceeds of its sale will be devoted. 

^ Donations will be received by the Rev. Peopessor Plumptre, or 
J. W. Cunningham, Esq. at King's College, London, W.C. 
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They desire to record their obligations to the Preacher, 
formerly a Student, and now an Honorary Fellow of the 
College, for the kindness which led him to comply with their 
request^ that he would allow them to print a Discourse so 
fitted to touch the hearts of those who heard it, or may 
read it. 
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A SERMON. 



1 Cor. III. 16. 

" Know ye not that ye are the temple of Ood, and that 
the Spirit of Ood dwelleth in yo%i f " 

The three different senses of this phrase " the 
temple of God," mark very distinctly three dif- 
ferent eras of God's dealings with His Church. In 
the Old Testament it is applied without variation 
to that stately sanctuary of marble and gold and 
cedar-wood which Solomon built in the zenith of 
his power. In the Gospels, on the lips of our 
blessed Lord, we find it used in a new sense, 
which filled the unaccustomed Jews with amaze- 
ment, — "He spake of the temple of His body." 
Lastly, in the Epistles, and especially in those of 
St. Paul, the term Temple receives a significance 
yet more marvellous, for it is applied, as in the 
text, to the mortal bo^ of every Christian man. 
Let us for a few moments glance at these three 
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temples^ which mark three mighty dispensations 
in religious history — the temple at Jerusalem, the 
temple of Christ's human body, the temple of every 
Christian's heart.^ 

1. The Most High, my brethren, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands. Lo, heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, how much 
less any house that man can build? If that 
mighty cathedral, whose dome is the body of 
heaven in its clearness, whose pillars are the 
mountain summits, and its cresset lamps the sun 
and moon and stars, be yet too mean for His dread 
magnificence, how shall any perishing structure of 
human toil be deemed sufficient for His abode? 
Yet, out of that mercy which knew and provided 
for the spiritual wants of man. He Himself directed 
the fashion of this earthly tabernacle, and deigned 
to place the symbol of His presence between 
the outstretched wings of the golden cherubim. 
Through dreary ages of darkness and error that 
Temple stood as the visible witness against all 
idolatry of God's creatures; — the witness that, 
though the great heavens continued dumb, and 
the world rolled on in unbroken sHence, and sin, 
and sorrow, and unbelief, and blasphemy, and lust, 

^ The history of the word is beftutifully stated in Bishop Hind's 
little work «* The Three Temples of the True God." 
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rioted unrestrained among the dark places of the 
earth, — yet God was sitting above the water-floods, 
a King for ever ; — not dull matter, not brute force, 
not an idol of gold and jewels, not a spirit of wrath 
and blood, not nature, which is but the sum total of 
His laws, not chance, which is " man's nickname ^ 
for His unseen Providence," — but an infinite and 
merciful Father, yearning in love for the souls of 
His sinful children ; who, though He be so high, 
yet hath respect unto the lowly of heart, and who 
willeth us to give of our best and richest to His 
earthly temples, as a proof alike of our love and 
reverence to Him, and of His everlasting presence 
in the midst of us to accept our thanksgivings and 
hear our prayers. 

2. But after a thousand years our Lord spoke 
of the Temple of God in a manner unheard before. 
"Destroy this temple," He said, when asked for 
some sign of His mission, " destroy this temple,* 
and in three days I will raise it up." " Forty and 
six years was this temple in building," answered 
the indignant Jews, " and wilt Thou rear it up in 
three days ? " But He spake of the " temple of 
His body." His use of the word made a deep 
impression : it was turned into the main charge 
against Him in the trial before Caiaphas ; it was 

1 Fuller. » John ii. 19—21. 
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hurled as the bitterest taunt against Him as He 
hung upon the cross ; it was remembered as the 
key to His most mysterious prophecy after He had 
risen from the dead.^ It well might be remembered, 
for it was full of awful significance. Truly hereby 
the veil of the material temple was rent in twain, 
and access was given to God by a nearer and truer 
way. God Himself had reared His tabernacle in 
mortal flesh; the tent of His eternal Spirit had 
been made '* like ours and of the same ^ material/' 
And though that temple of Christ's body lasted on 
earth, not for many centuries, but only for a few 
short years, yet let us not forget that it 8iill lasts 
eternal in the heavens. Earthquakes and storms 
may sweep over the world ; the iron rocks may be 
shattered, and the everlasting mountains rent ; the 
great gorgeous globe and all that is within it, and 
the universe, with all its suns and stars, may sink 
and perish hereafter in the surges of some fiery 
sea ; but for ever in the heaven of heavens that 
living Temple shall endure ; for ever and for ever 
shall the Godhead and the manhood be truly, per- 
fectly,® distinctly, indissolubly conjoined ; for ever 
and for ever, through the thunder " shall come k 

* Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40 ; John ii. 22. 

^ Archbishop Leighton. 

3 dkrjB^s, rcXeoff, aibuuperos, dovyxvrwr. Cf. Hooker, V. liv. 10. 
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human voice/' for ever and for ever a face like 
our own face look down upon us in pity from 
the throne of God ; and He who loved His own 
on earth shall love them to the end, and fold them 
safe, amid the universal ruin, in the bosom of His 
everlasting love. 

3. Nor must we forget that it was through the 
temple of Christ's body, as through some glorious 
vestibule, that the Spirit of God passed into the 
temple of every Christian heart. It was the promise 
wherewith our Lord had comforted His trembling 
disciples ; and very soon after the temple of His 
mortal body had been taken up into heaven, was 
the new living temple filled with the Glory of the 
Presence, and the brows of the assembled apostles 
were mitred by the cloven tongues of Pentecostal 
flame. Since that time, the mortal body of every 
one of us has been a temple of God — a temple of 
the Holy Ghost ; and the Spirit of God has loved 

" Before all temples the upright heart and pure." ^ 

There is no doctrine on which the Apostles dwell 
with more insistency than this, alluding to it re- 
peatedly in their Epistles as to a mainspring of 
spiritual life. " Know ye not," St. Paul asks twice 
over of his Corinthian converts, " know ye not that 

^ Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 18. 
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ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? " " Quench not the Spirit/' 
he teaches the Thessalonians. " Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God," he urges on the Ephesians ; 
and again, " Ye are the temple of the living God/' 
Even now imagine him to be addressing his old 
question to each one of you ; " Know ye not that 
the Lord Jesus Christ dwelleth in you, except ye 
be reprobates ? " ewcept — oh, what a fearful alter- 
native is there I ^ 

Nor were the early Christians backward to reaUze 
the same high doctrine— a doctrine too mysterious 
for the heathen world to understand. When 
Ignatius, the poor and aged bishop, was carried 
before Trajan, the haughty victorious emperor, the 
emperor contemptuously caUed him a KaKoBalfitop, 
" a poor devil." Ignatius took hold of the word, 
and said that one who bore God in him could not 
be called a devil, seeing that the demons depart 
from the servants of God. " Who is it," asked 
Trajan, "who carries God with him?" Ignatius 
answered "He that hath Christ in his heart." 
" Do you mean," said Trajan, " Him that was 
crucified?" "Him that hath crucified my sin," 
answered Ignatius, •'with the inventor of it, and 

1 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vL 19 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 15 ; Eph. 
iT. 30; 1 Pet. iv. 14, &c 
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put down all demoniac error and wickedness under 
the feet of those who bear Him in their heart." 
"Dost thou then," sneered Trajan, "carry the 
Crucified One within thyself?" Ignatius said, 
" Yea ; for it is written, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them." Thereupon Trajan pronounced 
sentence, " We ordain that Ignatius, who says that 
he bears the Crucified within him, be flung to the 
beasts for the amusement of the people." Happiest 
of martyrs ! for though the Libyan lion might bathe 
his jaws crimson in the human blood, he could not 
touch the celestial habitation. And hence Ignatius 
was called @€o<l>6po9, the God-bearer, because he 
spoke of his carrying Christ in him. But his 
quotation from Scripture shows that he would not 
have claimed it for a special title, "but that he 
looked on every Christian man as one who bore 
God within him, whether he was mindful of his 
high and awful privilege or not." ' 

The true " Shechinah, then, is man,"^ and " there 
is but one temple in the universe, and that is the 
body of man. Nothing is holier than that high 
form." Truly, in the words of the Christian 
poet, 

" We are greater than we know." * 

^ See Maurice's Ecclesiastical History, p. 176. The conversation 
is given in the Martyrium S. fynatii, and is here somewhat abridged. 
* Novalis. ' Wordsworth. 
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Let us try to realize the thought. God within 
us! — not only ever with us, unseen; not only 
watching us in our secret moments, and reading 
the very thoughts of our hearts ; not only covering 
us with the shadow of His wings and lighting us 
with the light of His countenance ; but within us, 
our bodies His temples, our hearts His home! 
What a glorious dignity ! What an imperial in- 
heritance I We are the children of God, the heirs 
of immortality, but a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and honour. This is the only 
thought that can give true " grandeur to the beat- 
ings of the heart ; " this is the only thought which, 
however mean and narrow be the stage whereon 
our life is played, can yet make the drama of 
stately and most regal argument. ^ Oh, if we could 
but grasp the thought, we should live lives nobler 
and more beautiful ; we should breathe a purer, a 
sweeter, and a calmer air ; time would present to 
us a richer aspect, and its daily voices echo in our 
ears with a sweeter melody; for then, from the 
cradle to the grave, the dark waters of life would 
be illuminated, and its dense clouds would be 
pierced through and through with the splendouf of 
heaven — with the unchangeable sunUght of that 
eternal life which is hid with Christ in God. 

The great city of Ephesus was proud to call 
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herself the VetoKopos, the temple-sweeper of the 
goddess Diana ; and shall not we, if we realize this 
awful dignity, devote our whole energies to see 
that this spiritual temple be erected in a cleansed 
heart, a heart worthy that the fire of God should 
burn on its altar, and the light of God stream over 
its shrine? For if any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy. But can a man wil- 
fully, willingly, lay waste and desecrate its inner 
sanctities who once has felt its awfulness ? Can he 
ever suffer the walls of its very presence-chamber 
to be defaced with the guilty picturings of a foul 
imagination ? Can he — truly honouring himself as a 
temple of God — be mean, or a liar, or a coward ? 
Can he pervert the hand and the eye of Christ, and 
make them the instruments of sin and shame? 
Can he ever sink into the swinish self-indulgence of 
the drunkard, or take the members which are dedi- 
cated to his Redeemer, and stain them with a dark 
and all but ineffaceable stain by making them the 
members of a harlot ? Verily no, he dare not ! he 
will prize at too high a rate the precious jewel of 
his godlike faculties to wreathe them around the 
withered mask of pleasure, or place them as a 
crown round the foul brows of sensual death. He 
will feel that to devote his best and brightest years 
to vice and self-indulgence, is to hang a jewel of 

B 
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gold in a swine's snout, or a diamond on the fore- 
head of a skuU. Truly, in the words of our greatest 
poet, " he that holds himself in reverence and due 
esteem, both for the dignity of God's image upon 
him, and for the price of his redemption, which 
he thinks is visibly marked upon his forehead, 
accounts himself both a fit person to do the noblest 
and godliest deeds, and much better worth than to 
deject and to defile with such a debasement and 
pollution as sin is, himself, so highly ransomed and 
ennobled to a new friendship and filial relation with 
God. Nor can he fear so much the offence and 

• 

reproach of others, as he dreads and would blush at 
the reflection of his own severe and modest eye 
upon himself, if it should see him doing or imagin- 
ing that which is sinful, though in the deepest 
secresy." ' 

Think, my young brethren, of this mighty doc- 
trine, from which flow naturally and immediately 
all the great duties of our life. For if, by God's 
grace, you can once attain to this high conscious- 
ness, it will fill you with so exalted and abiding a 
self-respect, as shall be the truest source of all 
virtuous and godlike action ; it will cause in you 
a pious and just honouring of yourselves, which 
shall be a taUsman against all meanness and all 

^ Milton, Reason of Church Government, 
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sensuality; a thrilling sense that all sin is to be 
loathed and hated as a weakness, a corruption^ a 
degradation ; — a realization of the holiness of your 
baptized bodies, which shall work within you like 
the perpetual presence of a king. Thus will you 
loathe to stain the festal robes of your youth by 
any pollution; — ^thus will you shudder to lay on 
your white souls the stains of lust, or cruelty, or 
lies ; thus will you shrink from the contact of all 
foulness, as the naked skin shrinks from a spark of 
fire ; thus will you learn how terrible it is " to burn 
away in mad waste the divine aromas and plainly 
celestial elements from our existence; to change 
our holy of holies into a place of riot ; to make the 
soul itself hard, impious, barren 1 " Thus will you 
recognise " what virtue is in purity, and continence 
of life ; how divine is the blush of young human 
cheeks ; how high, beneficent, sternly inexorable, if 
forgotten, is the duty laid on every Christian in 
regard to these particulars." * 

There is no time to develop or say more on these 
awful truths ; but, oh ! if I have but impressed on 
one young heart a new sense of the sacredness of 
his mortal body, and the nearness of eternity as the 
shadow of God's wing under which we play out our 
little lives — I have said enough. And I will but 

1 Carlyle, Life of Frederick, ii. 36. 
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add a few more words on the immediate occasion 
which has brought us together. All those who 
are interested in this great institution, have been 
striving to make this chapel more worthy, by its 
beauty, of that God to whose honour it is dedi- 
cated. It is fit — both for our own reverence and 
for God's glory — ^that the Church which, as St. 
Chrysostom says, is " the place of angels and arch- 
angels, the court of God, and the image of heaven," 
should receive our best and most willing gifts. It 
is true that He who interpenetrates the whole 
universe with His presence, even as the light of 
Heaven interpenetrates every atom of a crystal 
globe, no longer overshadows one spot only with 
the glory of His presence. It is true that in one 
sense the stateliest cathedral is less awfully His 
temple than the baptized body of the meanest 
Christian child. It is true that, in the words of 
an ancient father, '^ Moses in the midst of the sea. 
Job on the dunghill, Hezekiah on the bed of death, 
Jeremy in the mire, Daniel in the den, the Children 
in the furnace, St. Peter and St. Paul in prison, 
calling unto God, were heard," and that the floor 
of the simplest cottage may, by faith and by 
prayer, be made sacred as the splendour-bursting 
crags of Sinai, or the rounds of that ladder on 
which the angels trod. Nevertheless, every place 
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of holy and Christian worship is more especially 
God's house, wherein it^pleaseth Hini to dwell; 
and you may thank God with all your heart, that 
here, alone with your own hearts, in quiet devotion, 
in heartfelt worship, you may meet Him day by 
day, and learn that the House of God is none other 
than the gate of heaven. Suffer not that service, 
my young brethren, suffer it not to become — 
as there is so often danger that it should become 
— a tedious waste, or a heartless form. Believe 
me, it is no light privilege to meet here for 
brief self-communion, for sincere thanksgiving, for 
earnest, uninterrupted supplication, day by day ; no 
light privilege here to retire from the vain noises of 
the world, and to shut out its weary anxieties and 
passionate strifes, and to kneel in humble and 
heartfelt adoration, while we commune with our 
Heavenly Father as a man communes with his 
friend ; no light privilege to offer up our supplica- 
tions in the golden censer of a liturgy which has 
gleamed in the hands of saints, and martyrs, and 
confessors, and has come down to us undimmed 
— nay, purged and glorified — through the storms 
and agitation of a thousand years ; no Ught privi- 
lege, lastly, to hear, from day to day, the words of 
that English Bible, which " live on the ear with a 
music which can never be forgotten,'* and which. 
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by virtue of the source from whence they came, 
shall continue to be for evjer a fire to illuminate the 
guilty conscience, — a sword to divide the very joints 
and marrow,~^a hammer to dash in pieces the 
flinty rock of a sinner's heart : " Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse his way ? Even by taking 
heed thereto according to Thy word." Oh, may 
that word be your safeguard and your delight ! 
You spend much of your time here, and rightly 
and wisely spend it, in studying the most 
glorious efforts of heathen intellect, — and such 
studies are full of wisdom and power : but the 
day may come, nay, of certainty it will come to 
each one of us, when every fragment of holy 
Christian knowledge, when each echo from the 
hymns learnt in our childhood, when each remem- 
bered passage of Sacred Writ, shall be infinitely 
more to us than all the impassioned thunder of 
Attic eloquence, or the lyrical sweetness of Roman 
song ; when, however dim they now may be to us, 
they shall gleam forth with a splendour more awful 
and oracular than the graven gems of Aaron's 
robe; when all other knowledge, and all other 
wisdom, will be as dross, but the Word of God 
will be as refined gold. An Arab was once passing 
over the desert, nearly dead with heat and thirst. 
He thought that his camel's furniture contained 
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one more water-skin, and, as a last hope, he eagerly 
opened it. It was full of pearls, and, as he dashed 
it down to be scattered on the burning sands, he 
cried aloud in anguish, ** Alas 1 it is only pearls ! " 
Even so will it be, my brethren, with our thirsty 
souls, if we only supply ourselves with the 
treasures of earthly experience and earthly know- 
ledge, and not with the pure waters from the living 
fountains of God's truth. 

My brethren, be it otherwise with you. So 
shall God's grace give to each one of you a heart 
precious in God's sight, pure as the wing of a 
dove, or the aureole of a saint — a heart " bound 
up by the grace of God, and tied in golden bands, 
and watched by angels ; " a heart which shall enjoy 
perpetually the Vision of God : so shall He preserve 
you uncorrupted in your youth, and lead you safely 
by the hand through the storms of life into settled 
and noble manhood, and make you men great in 
well-doing, the children of God without rebuke: 
so shall the preacher, as he leans from this place, 
cast a look of pride and hope and thankfulness 
upon this youthful congregation, as he exclaims, in 
the full confidence of a fervent and an overflowing 
heart, 

" THE TEMPLE OF THE LORD, THE TEMPLE OP THE LORD, 
THE TEMPLE OF THE LORD, ARE THESE/ " 
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"I will not come within the tabernacle of mine house: nor 
climb up into my bed ; I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor 
mine eye-lids to slumber : neither the temples of my head to take 
any rest ; until I find out a place for the temple of the Lord : an 
habitation for the mighty God of Jacob." — Psalm cxxxii. 3 — 5. 

This Psalm would seem to have been uttered by 
Solomon when the Ark was removed from the Taber- 
nacle on Zion into the newly-built Temple on Mount 
Moriah ^ . Solomon pleads before God the trouble or 
'* pains "^ of David; that is, his varied efforts to 
establish the Sanctuary, and to introduce order and 
beauty into its worship. He refers especially to 
David's anxiety that a worthy resting-place should 
be provided for the Sacred Ark. This anxiety found 

* So Tholuck, and apparently Delitzsch (Psalmen ii. 261). He 
remarks the relation of this Psalm to Psahn Ixxii. in support of the 
opinion. Compare also w. 8 — 10 and 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42. 

* n*)3J? V. 1, " Die Sorge und Miihe, welche David um Be- 

schaffung einer wurdigen bleibenden Statte fiir Jehova's Heiligthum 
hatte." — Delitzsch in loc. 
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expression in the vow which is quoted at length by 
Solomon : — 

" Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of mine house, 
Nor go up into my bed : 
I will not give sleep to mine eyes, — 
Slumber to mine eyelids, 
Until I find out a place for the Lord, 
An habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob." 

Did this vow refer to the building of the Temple, 
and are these words an expansion of the language ^ 
which David used to the Prophet Nathan when the Ark 
had been brought to the Holy City ? Or does this vow 
simply express a determination* to find a permanent 
resting-place for the Ark on Mount Zion ? 

However this question may be decided, there is no 
room for doubt as to the general purport of such a vow. 
Clearly it was the natural expression of that tender 
piety, of that deep devotion to the Name, and Honour, 
and Truth of God, which illuminates the whole 
character of the Son of Jesse, and which raises him, in 
spite of deep falls, to an extraordinary height of per- 
sonal sanctity. Here, as often elsewhere in the Psalter, 
we observe how all considerations are postponed by the 
Psalmist to that one which had a first claim on his 
intelligence and on his heart. He was an earthly mon- 
arch, and his throne was by no means secure from dan- 
ger ; he was a statesman, and his people were in urgent 
need of an active and fatherly government; he had a 
large family, and we know that he was attached by an 
affection of no common strength to its individual mem- 
bers ; he was a poet, and he might have felt that such 
hymns as his were a worthy if not a sufficient cultiva- 
tion to the intellectual and spiritual Hfe of his country ; 

' 2 Sam. vii. 2. * As seems to be suggested by verse 6. 
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he was continually in battle, and continually in council, 
and his untiring activity craved for some adequate op- 
portunities of rest. But it could not be. One com- 
manding obligation, one absorbing object, one capital 
resolution, dwarfed all else in this fervid soul. What 
were politics, statesmanship, war, letters, nay his own 
very flesh and blood to him, while the Ark of God was 
still dishonoured by the neglect of Israel? Had he 
not himself publicly complained to the captains of 
Israel that the Ark had been forgotten in the days of 
Saul * ? What was it to him that he could point to a 
royal palace and a couch of state, while no site had as 
yet been fixed upon for a Home in which the Mighty 
One of Jacob would hold His court, and receive the 
worship and allegiance of His subjects ? Was not the 
Theocratic system itself incomplete while the Temple 
was yet unbuilt, or at any rate while the Ark was un- 
provided with a fitting shrine ? Had not the Great 
Lawgiver spoken in no doubtful terms of *' the place 
which the Lord would choose to set His Name there ^ '* 
as the crowning feature, if not as the essential comple- 
ment of the Sinaitic dispensation ? Would not all else 
be in peril while God's honour was neglected ? Would 
not all else be safe if God's honour was secure? 
Would not David's sword, his sceptre, his house, his 
lyre, alike be prospered, if all were reckoned of less 
import than the task of finding a temple for the Lord, 
an habitation for the Mighty God of Jacob ? David's 
piety was clearly disinterested ; but it met with a 
reward which he did not seek. It was acknowledged 
by the promise alluded to in this very psalm, by the 

* 1 Chron. xiii. 3. 

• Dent. xii. 5. 11. 14 ; xiv. 23 ; xv. 20 ; xvi. 2. 6. 11 ; xvii. 8 ; 
xviii. 6 ; xxvi. 2 ; xxxi. 11. 
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promise of a perpetual kingdom in his family. This 
promise was indeed conditioned, and in the event 
forfeited, as far as his sinfiil descendants who wore 
the earthly crown of Judah were concerned. But it 
was a promise absolute and unconditioned in its ap- 
plication to and in its fulfilment through Him Who, in 
His spotless righteousness, is to ** reign over the House 
of Jacob for ever," and '* of whose Kingdom there will 
be no end." David's piety, moreover, was acknow- 
ledged by a series of loving Providences which saved 
him from the enmity of foreign and domestic foes, and 
which enabled him to bequeath to his son Solomon 
an empire stretching from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. David's service — let me repeat it — 
was disinterested in its motive ; but, as a matter of 
fact, it met with its reward. 

Plainly, my brethren, the vow of David impKes a 
resolution which, in the usage and sense of the 
Church, is of much larger range than its original, 
historical, application. We must have felt this in 
our daily use of the Psalter, here as in other in- 
stances. It is impossible for us Christians to confine 
our thoughts within the narrow range of a long-past 
Jewish history, when the page before us has been 
brightened by the light which has fallen on it from 
Bethlehem and from Calvary. David's vow is the legal 
equivalent of the Christian soul's answer to such a 
precept as " Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
Righteousness." It expresses that which at some time 
or other must bethe recognized and defined resolution 
of every regenerate will. It says in effect, that within the 
precincts of the soul, God's Presence, God's Honour, 
God's Truth, must be first of all provided for. Since 
He deigns even to dwell within us, since He sheds with 
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no niggard hand a bright reflection of His essential 
Glory upon our intellectual and moral life, can we do 
less than welcome His condescension by making 
provision for this His inward Presence ? To ** find a 
place for the Temple of the Lord, an habitation for 
the Mighty God of Jacob," within the soul, is at once 
our high privilege and our indispensable obhgation. To 
throne our Heavenly Lord at the very summit of 
thought ; to embrace Him, if it may be, within the 
deepest folds of affection ; to lay open to TTim and 
to offer to Him without reserve the original springs of 
will : — ^this is to find an habitation for Him within us ; 
this is to detain Him ; this is to win from Him larger 
measures of grace and bounty ; this is assuredly to 
flood our souls with rays of love and of hght which 
stream from the Source of all perfections and 
which enable us to consecrate our sin-stained and 
feeble faculties as His servants and His courtiers. 
Surely, brethren, nothing less than this is the signifi- 
cance of the Life of Grace. *'If a man love me . . . 
My Father will love him, and We will come unto him 
and make Our abode with him'." ** Know ye not that 
ye are the Temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you^" The Christian soul is the temple 
of the Most Holy Trinity. Brethren, move reverently 
within the temple of your souls. Cleanse by penitence 
all that offends Him Who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. Offer Him the best that He has 
given you. Intelligence, heart, memory, resolve ; one 
after another, let them defile before His searching Eye. 
One after another, like the Creatures above, let them 
cast down their crowns before His Majesty. Let them 

' S. John xiv. 23. "" 1 Cor. iii. 16 ; vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
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pass forth invigorated by His Presence to ^Hhe daily 
round and common task" of life. Let them brighten 
thought and language, and toil, with a Ught so shining 
before men, that the Father in heaven may be glorified 
in this the greatest of His gifts, in this His own 
Blessed Presence. Be sure that this Presence grows 
clearer and more majestic by each act of sacrifice, by 
each heartfelt prayer, by each communion of the Body 
and Blood of the Incarnate Lord. Be sure that it wanes 
and grows dim in an atmosphere of encouraged doubts, 
of moral weakness, of unresisted sin. And until the 
Christian soul has worthily enshrined this most precious 
Presence, it were indeed well not to suflFer the eyes to 
sleep nor the eyehds to slumber ; for, in truth, the most 
important work that a Uving soul can do is left undone. 
But another application of the words, not less 
legitimate, and more immediately in keeping with our 
thought and purpose on this occasion, will, I doubt 
not, have been already anticipated by many who are 
gathered within the walls of this Chapel on this day of 
high and thankful joy. May we not say, without 
exegetical fancifiilness, without irreverence, without 
disloyalty to literal fact, that this noble pile is itself 
the product of a resolution such as was that of the king 
of Israel? Years ago, as you know, provision was 
made upon this spot for an Educational Institution 
on a scale which may be fairly termed magnificent. 
A school was planned such as to redress in some 
measure the injustice which was felt to press upon a 
large and most important class of the Enghsh people. 
All the necessaries and not a few of the embellishments 
of intellectual life were secured to it. All the apparatus 
of an education which should at once stimulate mental 
faculties and should impart soHd and useful know- 
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ledge was placed under the control of an intelligence 
which could economize and expand it. All was done 
that could be effected by highly cultivated minds, 
by large and genial hearts, by indomitable wills. All 
that could be won from adverse circumstances, from 
adverse prejudices, from the vis inertice of ignorance 
and of indifference, has been won by the Fellows 
and Masters of this College. It has been won by 
labours among the most persevering, the most enthu- 
siastic, the most disinterested, of any which, even in 
this day of educational enthusiasms, are to be found 
in England. Yet, although much had been achieved, 
all till now seemed imperfect. Provision has been 
made during many years past, for such worship 
as was possible in a crypt beneath; the Church in 
this College was a little copy of the Church of the 
Catacombs. For years the unfinished aspect of these 
walls has witnessed to the fact that the founder's 
intention was still unrealized; and the delays and 
hindrances which have attended the completion of 
this Chapel are a measure of the value which has been 
attached to completing it. To-day long-cherished 
hopes are at length fulfilled ; and a sense of shortcom- 
ing, long experienced, is so far surmounted. To-day 
this College is endowed with that which it has so long 
desired. Our eyes behold that which is in very deed 
** a worthy place for the Temple of the Lord, an 
habitation for the Mighty God of Jacob," meet to 
illustrate the dignity and the love of His more complete 
revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. David had to 
bequeath his unrealized intentions to his son and suc- 
cessor ; but the bold genius of a Piety which dared to 
assert that a Chapel no less splendid than that in which 
we are assembled was necessary to its full design in 
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founding a middle-class College, has happily beenspared 
to witness the fulfilment of its desire and the justi- 
fication of its foresight. 

If, my brethren, one who is a stranger might pre- 
sume to interpret the far-sighted and generous mind 
which has given this noble pile to our Church and 
country, I would unhesitatingly say, that to promote 
our dear Kedeemer's glory has been its first, its master 
motive. To raise a monument (however unworthy our 
best must be of Him) to His glory Who died for us ; 
to offer at His Feet a measure of that earthly wealth 
which He has placed at our disposal; to thank Him 
thus visibly, thus palpably, for His loving care of this 
Institution from its youth up until now ; this was the 
object. Even if nought else came of this act of gratitude^ 
even if such thankfulness were refracted upon ourselves 
in no new blessings, this grateful adoration is the mo- 
tive which has found so beautiful, so splendid an expres- 
sion in a building which from to-day and henceforth is 
dedicated to the glory and service of Jesus Christ. 

But here we may reflect with St. Augustine, that 
while God would have us serve Him for His own sake, 
and not for that which we may gain by serving Him, 
His service does, in point of fact, promote our own 
best interests. They who serve God, glorify Him by 
doing so, and save their own souls into the bargain. 
For although it often happens that His service brings 
with it in this world no temporal reward, nay, rather, 
much of temporal discomfort and suffering ; yet it is 
not always so. And on the present occasion we may 
observe how the demands of God's honour and those of 
the immediate work of education are almost equally 
consulted in the erection of a chapel, as the crowning 
feature of this College. 
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This may appear from a few simple considerations. 
What, let it be asked, will be the educational services 
which this Chapel may be expected to render ? 

1. It will be an intellectual landmark. As it towers 
in conspicuous beauty high above the surrounding 
buildings, it is a natural representation in stone of an 
intellectual truth. May we not say that it illustrates, 
upon a small scale. Bishop Butler's argument upon the 
necessity of a visible Church ? It is a silent but most 
eloquent preacher of the first and highest of all 
truths. For it will suggest to the eye, to the imagi- 
nation, to the thought of many a boy the supre- 
macy, the greatness, the solitary magnificence of God. 
There are many currents in the thought of this one 
day, which tend to obscure or to obhterate this primal 
truth. Men are tempted to merge the self-sufficient 
God in the material or the intellectual world, to 
identify Him with the work of His hands, to deny 
His existence by implication or point blank. The 
great questions which are debated around us, such 
as the reaUty of Creation and of Providence and the 
possibihty of miracle, touch the truth of Theism itself, 
and not merely the truth of Christianity. And although 
sceptical influences may exist in a developed and 
philosophical form only among the highly educated 
classes, yet they are being perpetually infiltrated, and 
that on a very considerable and alarming scale, into the 
thought of the less educated and of the young, through 
the manifold channels of a popular literature. Now this 
Chapel takes such impugned truths and a great deal else 
for granted. It stands, and justifiably, to a boy's mind 
in the place of an argument. It represents in a ma- 
terial form the settled faith of the Church. It tacitly 
forces the truth of God's majestic separation from and 
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utter superiority to His creatures fairly in upon the 
boy's apprehension. In the same way, in a school 
where very various kinds of knowledge are being con- 
stantly imparted, a Chapel speaks of the place and 
claims of Revealed Truth in a well-ordered Christian 
understanding. Cannot some of us, my elder brethren, 
call to mind how, when our minds were first opening 
upon the world of thought, and distracted by the cross- 
lights and conflicting claims of an education less em- 
phatically Christian, it may be, than that of this 
College, we were groping our way, in the twihght as 
it were, towards a higher and more settled knowledge ? 
Into this mental confusion and mist, how would not a 
material symbol of the truth which we were seeking, 
such as this Chapel, have helped to introduce the 
welcome reign of Ught and order! Tell a child that 
revealed reUgion is the highest of all truths, that all 
lower truth leads up to it or radiates from it ; teU him 
that formal Theology is the Queen of the Sciences ; 
and he will faintly, if at all, guess at your meaning. 
He has not yet chmbed high enough to understand 
the terms in which you describe your intellectual 
panorama: his thought has not yet shaped itself to 
follow those useftd and famihar abstractions, which, 
while they economize your own mental processes, ren- 
der you unintelHgible to him. But throw your doctrine 
into a concrete form, whereby it may command the 
attention of a boy's sense and take his imagination 
captive ; render your abstraction into a sohd visible 
building of stone or marble, which shall challenge his 
curiosity or win his admiration each time that he 
looks at it ; and you will speedily make your way to 
his thought ; you will revolutionize it, if need be ; you 
will give to it a lasting form and impress. He, indeed. 
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will not at the time analyze the depth and extent of 
the impression which you create within him. He will 
receive it unconsciously, and therefore in its perfection 
and its beauty. He will receive the impression un- 
consciously, and it will form part of that esprit de corps, 
of that life-long loyalty with which he will look back to 
the scene of his education. But the time may come, 
when he will bless the wisdom and the charity which 
endowed him in boyhood with this instinctive sense of 
the claims of God. As the years pass over him, and, 
full of service, with the peace of his God and Saviour 
in his soul, he feels that he is sinking towards his 
grave, he will look back to this Chapel which first 
clearly mapped out before the eye of his spirit the 
relative insignificance of all else in presence of that 
One Highest Truth which came from heaven, and 
which alone can sustain the soul of a dying man. 
He will remember how in the home of his youth, 
and when a formal demonstration would have been 
lost upon him, there was one building among many, 
noblest in its proportions and richest in its ornamen- 
tation, which pointed to a Truth, unlike any of the 
lower truths which presented themselves to his under- 
standing, in that to know It was Life Eternal. And 
his gratitude will justify the wisdom of a Founder who 
would not, he remembers, suffer his eyes to sleep, or 
his eyeUds to slumber, or the temples of his head to 
take any rest, until he had endowed his foundation 
with a '' Temple of the Lord," until he had thus set 
forth, in a language which all could understand, the 
preciousness, the unapproached preciousness, of our 
Divine Kedeemer's Gospel. 

But moreover, a rehgious interest is not unfrequently 
the first which really stimulates intellectual move- 
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ment at all. There are to be found boys and young 
men whose one subject of interest is rehgion, and who 
exhibit upon all that bears upon reUgion a degree of 
intelligence which they altogether lack when dealing 
with other subjects. In these cases the avenue to a 
general movement and fertility of thought Ues strictly 
through the employment of a reUgious interest; and 
since God cannot be excluded from any branch of 
human knowledge, however indirect may be its apparent 
relation to Him, this interest will in time diffuse itself. 
God forbid that I should insinuate that an earnest 
Christian life is chiefly valuable on account of its effect 
upon a boy's natural intelligence. But the improvement 
of thinking power by means of a rehgious conviction, 
in not a few cases, is simply a matter of fact. The case 
of a young man *' seeking first the kingdom of God," 
and finding that other unsought educational advan- 
tages result from this concentration of his mind upon 
a reUgious object, is by no means an uncommon one. 
And such cases may illustrate the direct influence which 
this Chapel will probably exercise not unfrequently 
upon the work of the adjoining school-rooms. 

2. But still more is a Chapel such as the present 
calculated to promote the essential work of education 
by becoming a moral stimulus. This in several ways. 
It fosters reverence ; it assists the growth of conscience ; 
it helps to simpHfy motives, to strengthen moral purpose, 
by setting before those who are educated here a single 
aim in life. 

a. Of this, brethren, let us be well assured, that 
reverence is an essential feature of a well- developed 
mind, and therefore an indispensable ingredient of a true 
education. Reverence is not merely a virtue which is 
to find its exercise when we go to church. It is, or it 
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ought to be, a permanent habit of thought and feeling. 
The superficial view of reverence is, that it prostrates 
mental activity before an authority or an ideal; and 
therefore that it is hostile to the design of the educator, 
whose aim it is to stimulate rather than to overawe. 
But what, brethren, is reverence ? It is the free 
recognition of real greatness ; in other words, it is the 
recognition of God, since all true greatness even here 
below is really a ray or a reflection of His Life. Rever- 
ence is the soul recognizing a higher greatness than its 
own. It is the soul seeing in institutions, or in persons, 
in Church services, or in human characters, that which 
teUs of or which represents God ; and, as a consequence, 
expanding while it admires, or rising while it attempts to 
grasp or to imitate. Reverence, indeed, bows down before 
TTim who has a right to the prostrate acknowledgment 
of His creatures ; but, on that account, it actively pro- 
motes mental and moral improvement. Woe indeed to 
the boy who has no enthusiasms, and therefore no rever- 
ence, whose motto is ** nil admirari," who sees nothing 
higher than himself, who beheves in good faith that 
there is no greatness before which it should be his 
happiness to lie in conscious insignificance, or towards 
which he should aspire with passionate effort. Nothing 
is more certain than the moral degradation of the boy 
or of the man who looks beyond the precincts of his 
own soul, if not only to feel contempt, yet never to 
experience love and reverence. The sneer which he 
complacently lavishes on all around, is refracted with 
fatal accuracy upon his own moral life ; you mark his 
degradation in the insolent banter which characterizes 
his address ; you trace it in the very lines of his 
countenance ; and you may predict for him with cer- 
tainty a career in which the verdict of the Word of 
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God will sooner or later be ratified by the indignation 
or by the compassion of his fellow-men. 

So deeply was this felt by one who combined with a 
feeble faith in KeUgious Truth a profound insight into 
the conditions of an effective education, that he is 
reported to have observed that, if God did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent Him for the use of the 
educator. God it is, the sight of Whom creates rever- 
ence. Certain, moreover, it is, that the Church of Christ, 
and she alone, is the school of reverence. For the Church 
of Christ, by her dogmatic creeds, and by her majestic 
ritual, and by her persuasive and reiterated proclama- 
tion of unchanging truth, alone brings God home to the 
human soul. Natural reUgion is too abstract ; it knows 
too Uttle of a personal Uving God, to be equal to its oppor- 
tunity. It speaks of Nature, as if Nature were God. It 
at times surrenders itself feebly to the suspicion that 
Nature's Author haunts the beauties which impress its 
imagination or which fascinate its sense. For a moment 
it seems to detect Him in the starry heavens, or in the 
tempestuous sea, or in the fragrant freshness of the 
morning air, or in the calm brilliancy of sunset. But 
it admires only, it has no heart for any thing beyond. 
It has no heart for reverence, because it has no heart 
for adoration ; it reflects, and He is gone ; and it pre- 
sently cowers before some materialist, who would banish 
God behind the system of laws and causes which 
his fancy has erected as a barrier against what it 
deems God's too intimate and too importunate Pre- 
sence in His own world. The Gospel, on the other 
hand, is the religion of Emmanuel. God is with us 
Christians in His unrevealed Majesty and in the full- 
ness of His condescensions. He is with us in His 
Providences, in His Omnipotence, in His Wisdom, 
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chiefly is He with us in His Love. He is with ns in His 
Nativity, in His Temptation, in His Ministry, in His 
Passion, in His Risen Life, in His Sacramental Gifts. 
With the EvangeUst we Christians have heard from 
heaven the truth that, since the Incarnation, "the 
tabernacle of God is with men^" This endearing 
nearness of our Saviour- God does not prevent our 
apprehension of His majestic awfulness. But it does 
render Him sufficiently close to our souls to prevent 
our thoughts about Him from evaporating in the shape 
of a vague admiration. We know that He is not far 
from every one of us ; and we express this knowledge 
not merely when we speak of Him, not merely when we 
read His Holy Word elsewhere, but also and especially 
when we enter His Temples. It is in the Church that a . 
boy learns reverence by precept and example. Adora- 
tion is the concrete, the highest expression of reverence. 
The silence which is only broken that man may speak 
of God or speak to God ; the prostrate forms of devout 
worshippers ; the chant which raises the soul above 
the world; the penitential confession which opens upon 
it, through flashes of moral light, the true sight of the 
Most Holy; the mysterious awe which is rightly 
inseparable from the great crises of a sacramental 
ritual, such as that of the Eucharist ; these things do 
suggest, day by day, week by week, year by year, a 
sympathetic attitude of soul. They insensibly persuade 
us to bend before Him who is the object and the 
explanation of what is thus going forward around us. 
They cry out as if with one voice to the soul, and their 
voice does not die away when the hour of adoration 
has past, '* come let us worship and fall down and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.'* And thus it is 

• Rev. xxi. 3. 
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that in Chapel a boy learns an inward habit which is 
the safeguard of active intellect, and the charm and 
lustre of social intercourse, aye, and a needful element 
in political and national life — ^the habit of reverence. 
He learns the sincere, the hearty recognition of each 
ray of greatness around him, as being in truth a ray of 
His Beauty Who is worthy at once of all honour and 
of all love. 

p. But not merely will this Chapel create and 
foster reverence : it will, we may confidently hope, 
assist in that which, if possible, is yet more precious in 
the years when a boy is approaching manhood ; it will 
assist the growth of conscience. How much depends 
upon the full, free development of conscience, upon the 
breadth and accuracy of its judgments, and upon the 
sensitive obedience of the will to its clearly- articulated 
voice, none know better than you, my reverend 
brethren, who are devoting yourselves here to this work 
of education. Conscience is the heart of the moral 
life. And the soul suffers from nothing less than an 
organic disease when conscience has been stifled or 
silenced, or fatally misinformed or persistently tam- 
pered with. That disease, unless cured, must issue in 
spiritual death ; it must of course vitiate the whole 
educational progress of the boy who is its victim. 

Now, doubtless. Conscience is roused, trained, in- 
formed, invigorated, by personal intercourse with 
those to whom we look up with love and respect. 
Doubtless the history of every conscience is simply co- 
extensive with the history of conscious life ; and in a 
boy's school-life, each lesson, each game of play, each 
temptation to evil, each opportunity for good, is a step, 
whether for good or evil, in its development. But 
especially will this Chapel aid in this momentous 
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feature of moral education. It is not merely that the 
informal advice and encouragement, given elsewhere is 
to be echoed and solemnized by the well-weighed in- 
structions which will be dispensed, in the name and 
by the authority of Our Lord, from this pulpit. It is 
not merely that the preached word of God is now, as 
of old, ^* Quick and powerful, and sharper than a two- 
edged sword, piercing, even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
discerning the thoughts and intents of the heart*," 
and thus quickening the life of Conscience. It is, that 
prayer, day by day, if it is not to be a perpetual 
hypocrisy, brings the soul, with all its secret struggles, 
face to face with Him Who has made it, and Who 
knows its whole history. PubHc prayer does this not 
less continually than private prayer ; and in some re- 
spects more emphatically. In public prayer the soul 
is conscious at once of its utter soHtude before God, 
and yet of the sympathy ahd assistance of a great 
company of worshippers around it. Each Communion 
is a challenge to the whole moral nature, and especially 
to the Conscience. There are seasons in a young man's 
life, when he first finds himself face to face with forms 
of evil, upon resistance to which his whole eternity 
may depend. For many a falterer such a refuge as 
this Chapel may first strike the trembling balance 
in his favour. The struggle of which his soul is the 
scene — a struggle unsuspected by any human eye — 
may here be laid bare before the All Holy and the 
All Merciful. The temptation to lust, or to sloth, 
or to cruelty, or to untruthfulness, or to moral 
cowardice, which is so powerful, so nearly irresistible 
in the playground, or in the school-room, or in 

' Heb. iv. 12. 
B 2 
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the dormitory, is exorcised, or at least loses half its 
force in the Chapel. When all has seemed to be 
nearly lost, and a thick darkness has well-nigh settled 
down upon a soul that once had been robed in light, 
God here ** turns Himself again, and looks down from 
heaven, and beholds and visits" in mercy. There 
are indeed souls to whose conscience a chapel says 
nothing, to whom it is from first to last a mean- 
ingless form. Such, we must fear, are given over 
to the dull insensibihty of moral death. But with 
the great majority of boys and young men it is 
not so ; and we may recognize in this building 
nothing less than a moral power. Its services, its 
ministers, nay the very lines and beauties of its archi- 
tecture, are destined to be intertwined with the deep 
secrets of many a predestined spirit, and to have their 
place in a chequered narrative of thought, and hope, 
and fear, and passion, and suflfering, and joy, which 
will be revealed in all its intricacy and in its sur- 
passing interest by the light of another world. And 
among the spiritual mysteries which will hereafter 
be recognized as belonging to these sacred walls, as- 
suredly not the least will be their silent contribution 
to the growth of Conscience. 

y. Closely connected with the growth of Conscience 
is that of shaping an aim and strengthening purpose 
in life. After all, educatiqji is a preparation for the 
coming duties of life ; and the value of a particular 
education must be measured by the degree in which it 
secures that preparation. A large mass of informa- 
tion may be imparted to a boy with no beneficial result 
whatever, either to himself or to his fellow-men, if the 
education of his will have been overlooked ; since it is 
the will which gives effect to the achievements of the 
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understanding or of the memory. What can Be expected 
of a well-instmcted boy who deliberately looks forward 
to the future as to a game of chance, in which he is 
to be the sport of events which he cannot control, and 
the author of actions for which he cannot be held 
responsible ? A future of feebleness, of caprice, of ac- 
cessibility to every, even the most unattractive tempta- 
tions ; of disbelief in high principle, whether in others 
or in himself ; a future of progressive selfishness, and 
of progressive degradation. And what wonder, when 
the very anticipation has a tendency to work out its 
own fulfilment ? Beyond a doubt, the sooner the will 
is strengthened and directed upon a legitimate end, the 
better. The sooner a boy believes that, by the Grace of 
God, he holds his destiny completely in his own hands, 
the better. And where can such an education of the 
will be more surely pursued than on the floor of this 
Chapel ? The mere act of obedience which is implied in 
a regular attendance at the Church's services, is worth 
much, since obedience, beyond anything else, strengthens 
and braces the will. But, further, the services of this 
Chapel will open the heart of many a boy to a larger 
view of life and destiny than would have been possible 
without them. An open heart — ^that wonderful creation 
of a mother's love, so imperilled in the later years of 
life, — ^what means it ? It means not merely a bright 
countenance and an unclouded brow ; it means a 
generous love of self-sacrifice ; it implies a spontaneity 
of aflfection and of effort, aye, and of resolve. And, as it 
is love which is the only key that ever unlocks the heart 
of man, so it is the love of Jesus Christ which perfectly 
opens it, and which alone, in the chilling atmosphere 
of the world, can keep it open. As our Divine Re- 
deemer shines in His Glory upon the soul which 
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approaches Him, the soul spreads itself before Him as 
the flower before the morning sun ; and He endows it 
with strength and with beauty ; He enriches what was 
before a coarse or a feeble nature, with the refinement 
of unselfishness and with the heroism of self sacrifice. 
One who spent his days as a missionary of no common 
power, used as a boy, whenever he entered church, to 
say, * ' Show Thou me the way that I should walk in, 
for I lift up my soul unto Thee ^" My younger 
brethren, let that be your prayer in this Chapel, not 
merely on the 29th evening of the month, but often 
and earnestly besides. I do not say look forward to 
being missionaries ; God may or may not call some of 
you to such high service. But let your purposes for 
the future take their shape here, beneath the Eye of 
your God ; and, at least, you will live hereafter, not as 
men who saunter through life, feebly, uselessly, aim- 
lessly, selfishly, but with an earnest and a noble 
purpose. To consecrate a life to God, a man need not 
become a clergyman. Do not suppose that, for those 
who are not going to be clergymen, attendance in this 
Chapel is lost time. Here your hearts may be best 
opened and kept open. Here your wills may be 
strengthened and directed more and more persistently 
on a single object. Here your whole inward life may 
acquire, if you be willing in the day of God's power, 
a unity and a force which will assuredly tell both in 
time and in eternity. Here provision may be laid 
up in your secret spirits against the dark days which, 
sooner or later, come, in mercy or in judgment, to 
all. *' One thing have I desired of the Lord which 
I will require, even that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the fair 

^ Ps. cxliii. 8. 
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beauty of the Lord, and to visit His Temple ; for in 
the time of trouble He shall hide me in His Tabernacle, 
yea, in the secret place of His dwelling shall He hide 
me, and set me up upon a rock of stone'' ^. 

Therefore, my Lord Bishop, in dedicating this Chapel, 
you are not gratifying a mere artistic or aesthetic 
sentiment. You are not inaugurating a monument 
which the economy of common-sense might have 
deemed superfluous. For this Chapel, in all its lofty 
beauty, embodies and gives shape to an essential 
feature of the work which is conducted within the walls 
of this College. The ministrations, the associations, 
the very roof and windows of this building are- des- 
tined to mould most intimately and practically the 
daily routine of those who are to be the hope of 
our country a few years hence, and who will here 
learn to face the battle of life as men and as Christians 
should face it. Such a Chapel, we humbly trust, 
besides more directly promoting our Master's glory, 
wlQ really assist the intellectual growth of the students 
of this College by forming those habits of reverence, of 
conscientiousness, and of determination, which are not 
less essential to the prosecution of early studies than 
to the work of later life. For these reasons, my Lord, 
you have been petitioned to grant us on the present 
solemn occasion, if not at once that fall consecration of 
the Church which sets a building apart forever to the ser- 
vice of God, yet the high, and, for us Churchmen, the in- 
dispensable sanction of your presence and your blessing. 

And you, my brethren, who, at great cost of time and 
labour, have come from afar to bear your part in this 
day's festival, be sure that this work of your hands will 
be prospered upon you. One day, you shall trace in 

* Ps. xxvii. 4, 5. 
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the history of many a redeemed soul the manifold in- 
fluences of this building. Hereafter you shall know how 
these lines of beauty, on which your eye rests now with 
tranquil pleasure or with curious admiration, have 
been graven deep in many a memory, how they have 
been linked for ever with the earliest and truest sense 
of contact between many a soul's inmost life and the 
Eye and Hand of its Creator. One who should un- 
happily beheve neither in Grace, nor in Redemption, 
nor in prayer, nor in an endless world beyond the 
grave, nor in a Uving God of earth and heaven, might 
yet envy this institution the educational advantages 
which it must incidentally derive from its possession 
of this noble Chapel. But you look beyond such ad- 
vantages; your aim is higher* A single soul here 
really guided into and trained in the way of Eternal 
Peace would be, you know it, your ample recompense. 
What remains but that you should perfect your 
work ? Your eyes behold what has already been done 
for the honour of your God and for the highest good 
of the children of your countrymen. Something, how- 
ever, must yet be attempted, if this building is to be 
more than an outline of possible but unreaUzed magni- 
ficence. He who dwells at once in the highest heavens 
and in the hearts of ihe lowhest of His servants, deigns 
also to vouchsafe H» especial presence in the temples 
of Christendom^ and Christians cannot do better than 
resolve by one generous effort to bring to its comple- 
tion a noble undertaking which has so nearly reaUzed 
the design of its projector. 

THE END. 
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My dear Sm William, 

When in reply to a question asked in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Grant Duff, the Minister 
announced the intention, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, of issuing a Commission on the PubUc Schools, 
the first impression produced upon my mind, (as, I 
well remember, upon yours, and that of other Wyke- 
hamists,) was that Winchester would be, of course, 
withdrawn from the inquiry. 

For the ground, if I remember rightly, on which it 
was stated that the Commission was to be issued was, 
that inasmuch as the Universities had recently been 
made the subject first of a Royal, and afterwards of 
a Parliamentary Commission, the same sort of inquiry 
might reasonably be desired into the state of our 
Public Schools. 

But Winchester had been expressly included in 
the Oxford University Bill, and the Commissioners 
had framed an ordinance very materially altering the 
Statutes of Winchester College, and putting the school 
in many respects into a perfectly new position. This 
ordinance was only coming into effect by degrees ; the 
chief portions of it were not yet, and could not yet, 
be executed. We thought therefore that both from 

A 2 
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the argument by which the Commission was justified 
in Parliament, and from the obvious inconvenience of 
two independent Commissions being set to cut and 
carve the same foundation, the exemption of Win- 
chester from the scope of the new Commission was 
inevitable. 

But it soon appeared that the new Commission was 
intended to go greatly beyond the Oxford Bill in 
respect of the subject of its inquiries. The Oxford 
Bill dealt with pecuniary matters. It readjusted 
emoluments, suspended Fellowships and the like, 
took ofi^ restrictions made by Founders, as to place of 
birth, education, &c., in respect of scholarships. But 
neither Mr. Grant Dufi^, who first suggested, nor the 
Minister who accepted the suggestion of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the Public Schools, at all intended 
to confine its inquiries to such subjects as these. On 
the contrary, the attention of the Commission is, we 
find, to be addressed to the " studies and discipline " 
of our Public Schools, as well as to those other 
matters ; and this being the case, we no longer expect, 
nor desire, to be excepted. We desire to make com- 
mon cause with the other Public Schools, as to the 
subject of the " studies and discipline," which we 
share with them. If classical learning, for instance, 
is to be attacked, we should wish to have a right to 
say our say in its defence. If the peculiar institu- 
tions of our Public Schools in respect of discipline 
are to be called into serious question under the sanc- 
tion of the Queen's Government, we wish to stand at 
the bar along with our brethren, and to fare no better 
than they in a case which interests us as much as it 
interests them. 

Before I go further, I wish to state shortly what the 
changes are which have been made in the College of 
Winchester, partly by the Commissioners under the 
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Oxford University Act, partly by the authority of the 
Visitor, and partly by that of the Warden and Fel- 
lows, within the last few years. 

The first place in such an enumeration belongs to 
the Warden and Fellows, whose liberality to the 
scholars during the last quarter of a century has been 
absolutely unbounded. 

Every thing that could tend to the boys' comfort or 
benefit, in internal arrangements, in food, or in any 
other way, has been provided in the most unstinting 
and generous way. The charges which used to be 
made for the College boys have gradually been re- 
duced to such a degree, that at this time a College 
Prefect's only school-charge is 11. 10s. to the masters 
of modern languages by the year ; while the boys who 
are not yet Prefects (those whom we call Inferiors) 
have the further annual charge of 21. 2^., paid to 
their boy tutor. I imagine that there is not one of 
the Public Schools in which the boys are treated with 
greater liberality than this ; and all this was done, be 
it observed, years ago ; not out of any anticipation of 
"Inquiries," or "Commissions," but simply because 
the Warden and Fellows felt that they were then 
acting out most faithfully the Will and Statutes 
of their Founder, when they bestowed the means 
which he had left them, upon his Scholars. 

It is now above seven years since by the authority of 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Visitor, the system of 
nominations into the College was absolutely done away, 
and a purely competitive examination substituted for 
it. I confess that at the time I thought this change 
would prove less desirable than it has turned out. 
I feared that we should be liable to have boys brought 
in among us of whose character and connexions we 
had no assurance, and who might prove to be very 
undesirable members of our community ; and I wished 
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that in our elections (a thing which I still think 
much to he desired in the competitions of older 
candidates, for puhlic positions) a scheme might he 
devised to comhine the advantages of a very real 
competition with the responsihility of nomination. 
But I am hound to acknowledge that with us the 
change has heen unmixedly heneficial. The Candi- 
dates are very young ; and we find that we have the 
hest of securities for the character and connexions of 
such young hoys when we find them capahle from ten 
to fourteen years old of winning such a race on such 
suhjects. It is not in ill-conducted families that 
little fellows of that age learn their grammars so 
well, or know how to write Latin verses. Let me 
offer my testimony without reserve. The open elec- 
tions have heen excellently successful. In point of 
ability, good conduct, and general promise we have 
lost nothing, and we have gained much. We do not 
now know what it is to have a thoroughly stupid hoy 
a scholar, — ^the school is much more widely known, 
and, with this, our connexion is materially increased. 
Our elections are, no doubt, very laborious, for we 
have had about 100 candidates every year; but it is 
our own fault if out of so many we cannot find 
enough boys to fill our vacancies, of a very high 
mark. 

The Oxford Commissioners have finally abolished 
the privileges of Founder's kinsmen, two of whom 
used to be admitted Scholars of New College, and 
two Scholars of Winchester College in every year. 
They have ordered the gradual increase in the number 
of Scholars from seventy to one hundred. They 
have ordered the gradual foundation of many Exhi- 
bitions of 50/. a year each, out of the College funds, 
to be held in the School by boys not on the founda- 
tion. They have opened the Scholarships of New 
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College, Oxford, to all the Commoners as well as the 
Scholars. They have ordered the gradual reduction 
of the Fellowships from ten to six, and have given 
a claim to these Fellowships to the Masters who 
have laboured in the School, as well as to those to 
whom it was given by the Statutes. 

These orders cannot in the nature of the case be 
executed at once, but they are in course of the 
fullest and most unreserved execution. The College, 
though most unwilling to depart from the Statutes 
of the Founder which they believed, when equitably 
interpreted, capable of affording as free and liberal a 
system as ought to have been desired, has accepted 
them frankly, and is acting them out in the most 
candid and liberal spirit. 

In all these ways I think that Winchester has 
nothing to fear from the fullest inquiry that may be 
instituted respecting it. 

However, it is upon the more important subjects 
(more important as I deem them) of the studies 
and discipline of Winchester that I propose to trouble 
you at present. 

I write without the smallest communication with 
any other person connected with Winchester Col- 
lege, so that the opinions I advance are to be 
regarded as merely my own. Perhaps it is from 
the garrulity of old age that I speak at all; — but 
having been more than twenty-five years Head 
Master of our most ancient Public School, and 
seeing day by day that my own friends and contem- 
poraries are fast diminishing in numbers, I feel 
a great desire to say a few words for the studies 
and discipline in which I have so long taken a part, 
before I pass away also. Had our two dear friends, 
the late Wardens of New College and Winchester, 
been still living, I should probably not have ventured 
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to come forward at all : but as it is, I eel myself as 
it were impelled to do what I can to vindicate the good 
old system under which I was bred, and which I have 
so long administered. 

The system of Public School Education in England 
seems to me to be most strikingly characteristic of the 
nation in which it has sprung up and become matured. 
I say ' sprung up and become matured ' because there 
is, so far as I know, no indication of its having been 
devised or planned, in any considerable degree, by any 
legislator or founder. It is the genuine growth of 
English character and English feelings, shaping, di- 
recting, and modifying a scheme, which in its first 
design and plan exhibited but few of those features 
which have become by degrees the most conspicuous 
and most charax^teristic in it. It hafi grown up, like 
the political constitution of the country, gradually, 
steadily, and beneficially; and if it presents some 
traits which seem difficult of explanation and defence 
in the presence of judges who have not had experi- 
mental acquaintance with it, it does but the more 
faithfully represent the likeness to that well-founded 
and self-developed polity with which I have ventured 
to compare it. 

If any single person may be mentioned as more the 
author of it than any other, unquestionably that person 
is William of Wykeham, the great Bishop, Architect, 
and Chancellor, the Founder of Winchester College; 
— the one man to whom Education, both of boys and 
young men, owes more of the direction and course 
which it has taken in later ages than to any other 
single person who ever lived in England. His School 
at Winchester, and his 'New' College in Oxford, — 
the immediate models of Eton and King's, — not only 
gave a vast stimulus and a particular character to the 
Collegiate Education of boys and young men at the 
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time, but also afforded a pattern, followed more or 
less closely by all the various Founders of Schools 
and Colleges who flourished in later ages than his 
own. 

But William of Wykeham's Statutes, while they 
contain some striking points which have become deve- 
loped in later times into chief parts of our modern 
Public School system, contemplate, on the whole, a 
widely different state of things from that which his 
own School and the other great Public Schools now 
exhibit. It is true that he directs that each of his 
young kinsmen \ on first coming to the School, shall 
be placed under the care of some one of the discreeter 
scholars, who is to act towards him as his elder bro- 
ther, and that he desires that the elder scholars (those, 
at least, in each sleeping-room * or dormitory) shall be 
armed with some authority over their chamber-fellows, 
and be required to report, when called upon^ any mis- 
conduct among them. But these and other such in- 

' " Consanguineis vero nostris grammaticsB intendentibus, quo- 
cumque tempore seu setate in dictum collegium recepti fuerint 
vel admissi, unum de scholaribus ppovectioribus et discretioribus 
ejusdem coUegii ad eis superintendendum, et instruendum eosdem 
in grammatics sub magistro informatore prsBdicti coUegii pro toto 
tempore quo steterint in eodem, per custodem et magistrum infor- 
matorem praDdictos, volumus assignari, pro meliori et celeriori ex- 
peditione eorundem." — ^Rubr. 2. 

* " Quodque in singulis cameris inferioribus supradictis sint ad 
minus tres scholares bonesti et ceteris scholaribus maturitate dis- 
cretione ac scientia provectiores qui aliis suis consociis cameralibus 
studentibus superintendant et eosdem diligenter supervideant, et 
de ipsorum moribus et conversacione, studiique profectu custodem, 
vice-custodem, et magistrum instructorem de tempore in tempus, 
quociens causa seu opus fuerit, sub ipsorum debito juramenti col- 
legio prffifato supradicto, cum requisiti fuerint, veraciter certifi- 
cent, et informent, ut hujusmodi scholares defectum in moribus 
patientes negligentes, seu in suis studiis desides, castigationem^ 
correctionem, et punicionem recipiant juxta eorum demerita de- 
bitas etiam competentes." — ^Rubr. 34. 
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stitutions might and probably would have degenerated 
into a close system of espionage and constraint, if the 
manly English love of freedom and fairness, that noble 
mixture of independence and obedience, which charac- 
terizes every part of our national usages, had not mo- 
delled and moulded them by degrees into the free and 
bold form to which, in the course of ages, they have 
grown. 

What is a Public School, and what are the essential 
points in which it differs from a private one ? 

This is a question, as I think, more easily asked 
than answered. No doubt we have all got a notion 
sufficiently accurate for general purposes of what a 
Public School is; and when we are told that one 
man is a Public School man and another is not, we 
understand that the one was educated at one of the 
half-dozen great schools which are recognized a. 
Public Schools, and the other was not. But for our 
present purpose this superficial idea is not enough. 
Not only is there a large number of other schools, 
besides the recognized half-dozen, which claim (and 
some of them with very good reason) the envied 
name of Public Schools, but also, if we desire to 
come to any accurate idea of the benefit of Public 
Schools, it is absolutely necessary to understand with 
some exactness what a Public School is, lest we attri- 
bute the benefits we find to some particulars in their 
system which are not exclusively theirs, but which 
are shared by private Schools also. 

Must a Public School be an Endowed School ? Yes, 
I think so. Not because the endowment has any 
direct connexion with the system of education and 
instruction itself, but because no system can be such 
as we mean unless it have a stability greater than 
any which depends on the character, genius, skill, or 
pecuniary solvency of any man or set of men. Pre- 
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cedent, history, established rights, well-understood and 
well-respected privileges (capable, no doubt, of legiti- 
mate abrogation or change, but sacred against caprice 
or ill-temper), seem essential to the full character of 
a Public School. Boys and masters alike must feel 
themselves part of an established system, knowing 
their places and knowing their duties ; the one teach- 
ing and the other taught; the one punishing when 
need arises, and the other submitting to punishment, 
with a full sense of a traditional code, understood 
and respected, which includes them all. 

Must a Public School be a Classical School ? Per- 
haps, theoretically, no, not of necessity. It is con- 
ceivable that the training of character which the 
Public Schools give, and which we know so well in 
life, might be given if the matter of teaching were 
different from what it now is. It is conceivable, for 
instance, that much of the benefit of the Public School 
training might be won, if the system of lessons were 
framed upon the knowledge of abstract science, other 
things remaining as they are. And yet how com- 
pletely would our ideas of the English Public School 
be overturned if this were so ! if the exact gramma- 
tical learning of the dead languages, if the literature 
of the Greeks and Komans, and if (as the best mode 
of learning to appreciate that literature, and taking 
deeply into the mind its exquisite beauty and grace) 
the art of composition in the languages of the Greeks 
and Romans, were no longer to form the staple of the 
education given in our Public Schools ! However, for 
the present, I am merely endeavouring to come to a 
tolerably clear idea of what a Public School essen- 
tially is; and while I earnestly hope that the time 
may never come when the classical languages and 
literature shall cease to be the main subjects of in- 
struction in our Public Schools in England, I am 
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constrained to admit that they are not so inherently 
and absolutely necessary to the idea of a Public 
School as that, if they were to be changed for some- 
thing else, a School would be * Public ' no longer. 

Must a Public School be a large school ; and if a 
large one, how large? It is impossible to fix any 
precise limit ; yet it must, I apprehend, be at least so 
large as to afford an average ^public opinion,' not 
liable to be swayed away to the right or left by some 
one or few boys of more strength or other influence 
than their neighbours. Thus the size, as well as the 
antiquity of the School, becomes a main element in 
that stability of which I have already spoken, and 
tends to keep up that spirit of independence within 
limits which appears to me to be among the primary 
essentials of Public School character. 

Must a Public School be one in which some part of 
the detail of government is entrusted to some of the 
boys themselves, or is it compatible with a Public 
School that the whole of it should be exercised by 
the minute and continual supervision of Masters? 
Here, I think, we have reached the ' jugulum causae,' 
the heart of the particular institution, known only to 
^ England, which makes the Public School boy a man 
different from his differently trained neighbours, 
whose mere attainments or powers may be not less 
great than his, and gives him that peculiar freeness 
and facility of mind and habit which, valuable as it 
is in itself, none value so highly as those who are 
without it. It is this which, penetrating the inner 
life of a School much more deeply, thoroughly, and 
constantly, than is possible in any other way, causes 
the consciousness of government and obedience to be 
felt down to the secret ways and more intimate 
communications of boys among themselves. More- 
over, it penetrates thus not in a magisterial but in a 
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boyish way : that is to say, it is directed by feelings 
and notions which are shared alike by those who are 
the holders of authority, and those who are set under 
it. Thus it pervades the whole school acceptably and 
intelligibly, not in the * official' (whether * donnish' 
or * condescending') style of a master, but in the 
simple way of a schoolfellow, who 'knows all about 
it,' and is known to do so. Above all, it is ruled by 
well-understood laws, exercised by a body of boys who 
are in many ways a check upon one another, exer- 
cised in the midst of a very free and intelligent public 
opinion, so that even if one boy exercises it ill, or 
tyrannically, public opinion brands him as a bully, 
and points him out as the mark of a deep dislike, 
mingled with contempt, which he feels painfully at 
the time, and which is apt to adhere to him longer 
than he expects. The methods, the details, and the 
securities of such a system of delegated authority will 
form one of the principal subjects which I propose 
to consider in subsequent letters. For the present 
it is enough to draw my conclusion from the pre- 
misses already stated, and to lay it down that in my 
judgment the perfect idea of an English Public 
School is that of a School of sufficient size, possessed 
of endowment and constitution so well established as 
to secure it from the caprices of Masters, Trustees, 
Proprietors, and the like, — ^in which the dead lan- 
guages and their literature form the staple of the 
instruction given; but, above all, where certain of 
the most trustworthy boys are empowered to exercise 
some real authority among their schoolfellows, for 
the purposes of order, morality, and protection, 
without being called upon or expected to report con- 
tinually to the Masters every act they repress, or every 
secret they know. Where this system is in full and 
long-established operation, so that a complete tradi- 
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tional usage bounds and checks every liability to 
abuse to which it may be subject, and the super* 
intendence of watchful Masters allows it to proceed 
freely and naturally, curbing it when needful, but 
at other times giving it free scope to produce its own 
effects, there we may, I think, acknowledge that 
the English Public School system is in full, and pro- 
bably in beneficial operation. 

It has often appeared to me to be a very remark- 
able thing that our English Public Schools and 
Universities exercise so very great an influence as 
they do upon life and manners in this country. 
The two Universities together hardly have so many 
as three thousand Undergraduates at a time [under 
tuition. The six most recognized Public Schools 
contain not many more than two thousand. Taking 
the average residence at the University at three 
years, and the average stay at School at four years, 
this gives but one thousand young men a year receiv- 
ing University education, and five hundred boys a 
year receiving education at the chief Public Schools. 
How small a number is this, when compared with the 
multitudes of young men and boys in the land whose 
friends are suflEiciently wealthy to pay for such educa- 
tion, and who are destined to play parts, more or less 
important, in after-life! Yet, small as the number 
comparatively is, the Public School man, or the 
University man (and much more the Public School 
man than the University man), is easily to be recog- 
nized in every department of life,- — ^in the regiment, 
in the counting-house, in the professions, may I add, 
in Parliament ? He has got that, whatever it be, and 
whencesoever it arises, which his neighbours, who are 
without it, feel to be of very great value indeed. 
However many may be the exceptions to the rule, 
yet the rule is undeniable. The Public School man 
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is felt to have an undoubted superiority, — ^not neces- 
sarily in learning, or attainment, — ^but in qualities 
which are beyond price, facility in using his powers, 
facility in his behaviour to others, facility in ascer- 
taining and keeping his own position, the elements 
of command over other minds. These are qualities 
which no private system will give, and no system of 
competitive examination will test. 

This, however, our Public Schools, anomalous as 
their system may seem to many, and little as it may 
approve itself to theorizing Educationists, do, to a 
great extent, succeed in giving. 

This system is now to be officially searched into, 
and reported upon. Most earnestly do I hope that no 
crude or bold legislation following on such report 
may ever so far interfere with it, as to do away in 
any degree with the great advantages which it has 
been the means of bestowing upon this country for 
many ages past. 

Ever, my dear Sir William, 

Yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE MOBERLY. 
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My dear Sir Whjjam, 

I have already stated my strong opinion that 
instruction in the classical languages is, if not essen- 
tial to the abstract idea of a Public School, yet so 
inherent in the notion of an English Public School, 
and so extremely valuable in itself, that I trust the 
day may never arrive when it shall cease to be the 
staple of the education imparted in such institutions. 
I^ should wish, in pursuance of my plan in these few 
remarks, to say a few words on this subject ; and in 
the first place I will ask your attention to Latin and 
Greek grammar. 

The principles of Grammar are, I may assume, the 
principles of philosophy in respect to the arrange- 
ment of words in language, whether written or spoken. 
They hold an analogous place to Doctrine in respect 
of Religion. If Language as well as Religion be sup- 
posed to be a direct gift from Heaven, there was a 
framework of Philosophy, an intellectual bone-work 
(if I may so caU it) latent. in each from the first; 
which though not for some, perhaps many ages, fully 
known and realized by those who used the gift of 
Language, or accepted the blessing of true Religion, 
was implicitly held by both, and was capable of 
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being seen, and brought out in many ways, parti- 
cularly by the agency of error, jarring against the 
deeply-digested though undeveloped principles which 
the user of language, or the believer in religion, had 
imbibed. 

Once, however, let these principles have been deve- 
loped and laid bare, and no longer can language, or 
religion, be duly taught or learned without them. 

It may be true, as we are told by Professor Miiller, 
that the exact distinctions of language were first re- 
duced into form by the scholars of Alexandria ^ ; but it 
is not less true that once reduced into form (suppos- 
ing always the forms to be philosophically correct) 
they are essential to the learning of all language. 
Grammar, being once scientifically developed, has 
become absolutely essential to be learned scientifically 
as the basis of all literary and intellectual education. 
It is comparatively unimportant what particular lan- 
guage is to be selected for the exemplification of the 
universal principles of grammar; for universal prin- 
ciples there are, to which the particular details and 
idioms of separate languages are altogether subor- 
dinate, principles dependent on the laws of thought 
in the first place, and the capacity of human utterance 
in the second. Unless language is framed upon these, 
it can neither express the meaning of the speaker or 
writer, nor convey that meaning to the mind of the 
hearer or reader. Now these principles, however 
common to many languages, must be learned in some 
one. They cannot be taught nor understood in the 
abstract; and we maintain that they cannot be taught 
in any language with nearly so great or certain ad- 
vantage £U3 in the Latin and Greek: — and that, for 
various reasons. First, because the languages are 

* Lectures on Language, pp. 87 — 91. 

B 
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I no longer spoken. The advantage arising from this 
cause seems to be this : that a learner is never in 
danger of overstepping his grammatical lore by ver- 
. nacular familiarity with the language he is learning. 
His progress is all, so to speak, synthetical. He 
begins with principles, and proceeds necessarily for- 
wards in the same direction, reaching one attainment 
after another in orderly series without being able to 
anticipate the various steps by knowing them in 
another way. Secondly, because the Latin and 
Greek languages are singularly simple, exact, and 
complete in their grammatical construction; and, 
thirdly, because they lead on to the literature which, 
of all that the world has ever seen, is best fitted to 
form the taste of the young, and to teach the true 
principles of beauty in language, whether in poetry 
or prose. Thus the Latin and Greek Grammars, 
thoroughly learned and known, receive gradual and 
perfect exemplification in the Latin and Greek 
writers. At no part of this progress is any part of 
that which has been learned before allowed to be for- 
gotten. No stitch is dropped. The first lessons of 
the child of seven years old tell upon the perfected 
knowledge of the most consummate scholar ; and the 
principles of universal grammar which are necessary 
as the foundation of all philosophical acquaintance 
with every language carry the young scholar forward 
tiU his mind is deeply imbued with the literature, 
which, if not the richest and most various, is yet the 
most severely beautiful, the most accurately tasteful 
in the world,— the representation of the loftiest, most 
native, and most origii\al minds which have left their 
thoughts in writing behind them as models for the 
education of mankind. 

But while I think the instruction in the Latin and 
Greek Grammar thus valuable, I cannot but express 
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some dissatisfaction with the actual Grammars, founded 
upon the Eton Grammars, which we commonly use. 
How monstrous, for instance, is the very first lesson 
we teach our little hoys on their first introduction to 
Latin, * Hsec musa, a song ! ' How little does this 
consist with the panegyric I was pronouncing only 
a few sentences ago, respecting the first lessons taught 
to the seven year old child ! I have not many things 
to find fault with in the accidence of the Latin Gram- 
mar, though I should wish to object to the sign * did ' 
for the imperfect tense indicative of verbs active, to 
* have ' as the single sign of the preterperfect, to * am ' 
instead of ' am being ' for the present, and ' was ' in- 
stead of ^was being ^ for the imperfect indicative 
passive, and to the accumulation of signs, ' may^ can^ 
would^ should^ ^ mighty could^ should^ &c., for the 
tenses of the subjunctive mood. Nor have I any love 
for the metrical ' Propria quae maribus,' or ' As in 
prsBsenti.' But the Syntax of the Eton Grammar, and 
such as are founded upon it, seems to me to be very 
faulty both in its plan, and in its execution. 

In my judgment the only Syntax deserving of the 
name is one which shall proceed, as that of Dr. Do- 
naldson does, upon the basis of the ' sentence ' or 
' proposition,' and, analyzing it into its several parts, 
shall proceed to give rules for the legitimate structure 
of those parts. It does not seem to me either neces- 
sary or desirable that the first Grammar out of which 
a boy is to learn Latin and Greek, should aspire to 
be a repertory of all the facts relating to the structure 
of the language ; but of such only as shall help him 
to read and to construct the ordinary sentences of it, 
having, as he will have, a master to help him in the 
more unusual forms of speech, and being introduced 
to a higher Grammar as he becomes more advanced 
in his scholarship. Thus I think that the first rules 

B 2 
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of Syntax ought to state what constitutes a simple 
proposition ; i. e. the subject and the predicate. 

The rules for subjects will follow. First the nomi- 
native case, pure and simple; then in combination 
with adjective and participle; then in combination 
with a genitive case, &c. 

Then should follow the rules for predicates. First 
will come the distinction of verbs neuter and verbs 
transitive. Then the direct accusative after transi- 
tive verbs ; and, in connexion with them, the cognate 
accusatives after neuter verbs, and the double accu- 
sative. Then will come the indirect object, the doc- 
trine of the dative case, and the instrument and 
manner of the action, the ablative. 

Next will come the complex substantive (if I may 
so call it), made up of an infinitive mood with its 
preceding accusative case, following the finite verb, 
and expressing the object of it, the thing done, seen, 
thought, &c. And thus far I have offered a slight 
sketch of what might, I think, be elaborated into a 
very useful Syntax of simple sentences, consisting 
each of a single clause. 

The second part of such a Syntax should be oc- 
cupied with rules for relative clauses, as attached to 
the subject or the predicate respectively; for depen- 
dent or subjunctive clauses with their conjunctions, 
with particular directions for the consecution of the 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, and for hypothetical 
clauses. After these would follow the rules for the 
' Oratio obliqua.' 

The meanings of the cases of nouns, of the tenses 
and the moods of verbs, I would relegate from the 
Syntax to the Accidence, as forming part of the due 
lore of the nouns and verbs themselves, not of the 
structure of sentences. In the same manner, the cen- 
tral meaning of prepositions, and the modifications of 
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this meaning in combination with various cases of 
nouns, the peculiar uses of pronouns, and all such 
things, should find their places where prepositions 
and pronouns as such are explained. 

I do not by any means intend to offer this as a 
complete sketch of a new Syntax, but I suggest it in 
order to have the opportunity of remarking, that we 
do really want something more systematic, something 
more philosophically connected with the true struc- 
ture of sentences, than the old Eton Grammar, and 
those which have been based upon it, give us. Se- 
condly, that it will be a great gain to get rid of those 
dreary lists (*adjectiva quae desiderium, notitiam, 
memoriam, timorem significant, atque iis contraria; 
adjectiva quibus commodum, incommodum, propin- 
quitas, distantia, voluptas, submissio, aut relatio 
ad aliquid significatur,' &c.) which do not even 
profess to offer any principles for what they say. 
Thirdly, that we may in some degree avoid the danger 
of throwing essential principles of Syntax and rare 
or exceptional idioms into a close and confused heap. 
And, fourthly, that thus Syntax may be made that 
which it ought to be, a skeleton-book of exercises, 
leading the scholar up from the simplest to the most 
complicated forms of admissible sentences; showing 
him what a sentence is, and what amount of variety 
and complication it will bear. 

Respecting the Greek Syntax, my remarks would 
be more or less of the same kind as those which I 
have already made upon the Latin. Two principles, 
I think, ought to be kept clearly in mind in drawing 
it up ; the first and most important, that it ought to 
be constructed with a view to the essential formation 
of a sentence or proposition, proceeding systematically 
onwards from the simple to the more complicated 
forms of Greek composition; and the second, that in- 
asmuch as the Latin language is commonly (and 
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naturally) learned before the Greek, the fundamental 
/• 'principles of structure which are common to both 
languages do not need to be repeated. 

I should also wish that all explanations — as of the 
force and meaning of cases of nouns, tenses and moods 
of verbs, meanings and governments of prepositions, 
&c. — should be taught, not as matters of Syntax, 
which they are not, but as part of the lore of nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, &c., which they are. I fear it is 
hopeless to wish for more accurately descriptive names 
than * genitive ' and * accusative ;' or for some uni- 
formity in the grammatical nomenclature of moods, 
&c., as between Greek and Latin. 

I would then begin the Syntax with the doctrine of 
Subjects of Propositions, and therefore with the article, 
that invaluable sign-post through the intricacies of a 
Greek sentence. I have often wondered how the 
Romans could possibly have got on without it. Surely 
it must have required an immense amount of extra 
emphasis and gesticulation to have made their mean- 
ing clear at all times to their hearers. 

After the doctrine of Subjects would come that of 
Predicates in the several kinds. 

A few rules on these points would go far towards 
exhausting the subject of simple sentences, and so 
would form the first portion of a most useful book of 
Greek exercises in prose. 

To these would be added the rules for the consecu* 
tion of moods in dependent, or subjunctive clauses. 

After these would come the main principles of 
hypothetical sentences, with their respective protases 
and apodoses ; — the rules for the Oratio obliqua, and 
a few others. 

I feel convinced that thus a rational and intelli- 
gible Syntax might be drawn up, which (omitting of 
necessity a great many details of the language to be 
learned by personal observation and experience, and 
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the help of a master) would lead a young Scholar 
on to the understanding, and reproducing in exercises 
Greek sentences of a considerable amount of com- 
plexity, and give him a great and real insight into 
the true structure of the language. 

Ought such Grammars to be written in Latin or 
in English ? I confess my own opinion to be a clear 
one. Formulas for memory ought to be in Latin — ' •^ 
explanations ought, I think, to be in English. It 
seems to be, on the face of it, little less than absurd, 
to teach an unknown language in the very language 
that is unknown, and though practically it is done 
successfully every day, yet I maintain that not only 
is the diflSculty in the way of the attainment of the 
language greatly and needlessly increased, and the 
discouragement of a young scholar much aggravated, 
by having a book in an unknown language put into 
his hands to learn, but also that there are many boys 
who never come to understand things that they are 
made to learn by heart; and many more who become 
pretty good scholars before they comprehend fully 
the meaning of grammatical forms which they learned 
when they first began the language. I should be 
curious to know what is the average age at which 
the sense of that marvellous saying of the old Eton 
Grammar first flashes upon a young Scholar's mind, 
^2 est suae potestatis litera,' not to speak of the 
difliculty of construing it. 

But while it seems to me to be altogether reason- 
able and necessary that explanations should be given 
in English, in which alone they can be made fully 
intelligible to young English learners, I stoutly main- 
tain that the rules for use, the formulae which serve as 
the skeleton of the grammar of the language, should 
be written in Latin ; that each rule should be written 
as clearly and concisely as possible, and that no rule 
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should depend upon any previous rule for the clear- 
ness or completeness of its meaning. It is one of 
the most embarrassing points about the use of some 
larger Grammars (e. g. MatthisB's, and occasionally 
Jelfs), that the sense of the rule which is specially 
referred to is often not to be made out without ascer- 
taining in the first place where the grammatical struc- 
ture of the rule begins, which, sometimes, is to be 
looked for several pages back. I would have the 
rules of the Grammar, both the primary and the 
secondary ones, which are intended to be learned by 
heart, written in Latin ; the primary ones, printed, 
according to the excellent practice of modern Gram- 
mars, in larger type to be learned by beginners, and 
the secondary ones, in smaller type, for boys more 
advanced. But each paragraph should be introduced, 
or followed by such explanation in English as may 
suffice to make the meaning clear and incapable of 
being mistaken. 

Grammars so written would be exercise-books as 
well as Grammars from the first. I have already 
referred, more than once, to the convenience of 
Grammars being exercise-books also. But I wish 
to observe that not only is it convenient that 
Grammars should be capable of being so used, but 
that it is also the very test of a good Grammar that 
it should be a good exercise-book too. No man 
has skilfully analyzed the method by which a result 
is reached who has not enabled another man by the 
use of his analysis to reach it. No man has mapped 
a country satisfactorily who has not enabled another 
to travel it. Accordingly, such Grammars as I have 
described would be, as I think, exercise-books from 
the first. The little boy who declined * musa,' a muse 
(not a song, surely!), should at once learn to de- 
cline half a dozen other words in the same form. 
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Such as this would he his written * exercise ' till the 
end of the suhstantives. With the adjectives, his 
'exercise' (illustrating the Second Concord) would 
consist of making the adjectives in the various cases 
agree with their suhstantives. With the first con- 
jugation of verbs would begin his exercises on the 
construction of propositions, the nominative case of 
the subject, the verb agreeing in number and person, 
the accusative of the object. I need not pursue 
this sketch further. It is enough to say that every 
step in accidence, illustrated by exercises, might easily 
be made to bring out the successive exemplifications 
of all the simple onward principles of Syntax. 

To grammar, then, so constructed if possible, but if 
not, to such grammar as we have, I would introduce 
the public school-boy from his earliest school-days; 
if indeed he has not been, as he ought to have 
been, familiarized with it before he leaves home. 
This should be the very staple of the instruction of 
the lower classes of the school. I would require the 
Grammar to be known with the utmost exactness, to 
be entirely understood, and to be precisely remem- 
bered by heart. Short lessons leading to longer 
lessons, longer lessons repeated over and over again, 
should make boys altogether familiar with every part 
of it. But as the accidence should proceed pari 
passu^ as I have described, with the Syntax, so should 
the two together lead to, and accompany the intro- 
duction of the pupil to books vernacularly written in 
the language. Exercises become ten times as valuable 
when they not only exemplify rules, but also repro- 
duce sentences, or forms of structure actually met 
with in real books. But here arises a difficulty. Where 
are we to find real books written in so easy a style (I 
speak of Latin particularly at the present moment, but 
the difficulty is equally great in Greek) as to serve for 
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beginners ? Shall we take Eutropius ? Let the diffi- 
culty I speak of be estimated from the first sentence : 
^^ Bomanum imperium quo neque ab exordio ullum fere 
minus, neque incrementis toto orbe amplius humana 
potest memoria recordari, a Eomulo exordium habet." 
The truth is, that a man writing in his own language, 
unless he goes out of his way to say things in so simple 
a form as to serve for the understanding of children, 
necessarily uses methods of expression, which, easy 
and natural as they may be to one who is familiar 
with the language, are not among the first with which 
a learner becomes acquainted ; and when that learner 
is a child, and perhaps not one of very quick and 
ready mind, such expressions present difficulties to 
him of a very real, and very discouraging magnitude. 
Are we then to use books of extracts, or to adopt a 
* Delectus,' or any such book ? I own that a Delectus, 
such as those which are in ordinary use, does not 
please me. The passages extracted are so short, 
that all light from context is lost, and all interest 
arising from the same source, — two not inconsider- 
able objections. Added to which, in order to make 
the meaning of each Uttle extract sufficiently com- 
plete by itself, the separate morsels are apt to become 
somewhat enigmatical to a learner. They are sepa- 
rate little hard nuts, the cracking of one of which does 
not help him to know how to crack the other. A 
book of longer extracts, not too much filled up with 
proper names, of which a learner knows little or no- 
thing, would seem to be a better thing for the first 
instruction of little boys, if such extracts, sufficiently 
simple and easy for the purpose, are to be found. If 
not, I am disposed to think that short narratives 
composed for the purpose, and studiously adapted to 
it, would form the most useful and practical book to 
serve as a stepping-stone for beginners between the 
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exercises by which the rules of grammar are ex- 
plained and impressed, and the first book written 
vernacularly in the Latin language by a really clas- 
sical author. 

Once launched into real Latin authorship, the 
boy has materials enough in Ovid, TibuUus, Pro- 
pertius, in Virgil, in Horace, in Lucretius, in the 
Comedians, and in parts of Catullus; — in Nepos, in 
Caesar, in Sallust, in Livy, in Cicero, in Tacitus, in 
Quinctilian, &c., to occupy his time, so far as it is 
devoted to Latin, till he is of age for the University. 
The Grammar, deeply digested early, required of him 
in its very exactness of words in the lower classes, and 
equally required of him in its true meaning (and, as 
he becomes capable of it, in its philosophy) during the 
whole of his school -life, will form the necessary sub* 
structure of all his knowledge. No good master will 
willingly let a point of grammar pass without having 
the best reason to feel sure that it is thoroughly un- 
derstood by the pupil. And with the grammar all 
other collaterally illustrative matter will be studiously 
brought in — ^geography,, history, any thing of interest 
(and it is extraordinary what a great number of in- 
teresting things may be naturally and easily brought 
in without encumbering the main lesson) will be re- 
ferred to in order to throw light upon the subject 
under teaching. At what point of time the beauties 
of the literature itself begin to make themselves felt 
by the learner, will depend upon various causes, — 
on the perfectness of the grammatical training lead- 
ing to clearness of understanding, on the brightness 
of wit and the facility of taste on the part of the 
learner, and, not the least, on the genuine enjoyment 
of the classical authors on the part of the teacher 
himself, and the genial clearness with which he ex- 
plains and dwells upon their chief and characteristic 
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beauties. For there is a ready following on the part 
of a towardly boy, who hitherto has no principles of 
taste of his own to guide him, which soon enables 
him to see with the eyes, feel with the feelings, and 
admire with the taste (provided it be a real and 
genuine one) of the teacher whom he looks up to 
and trusts; and most boys of bright promise have a 
strong natural leaning towards verse, showing itself 
early in the love of such books as Macaulay's Lays, 
or Scott's Poetry, and capable, with a little guidance, 
of following into the love of Virgil and Horace. 

What I have said of Latin is applicable in a great 
degree to Greek also, save that, as the Greek lan- 
guage is richer, more various, more capable of mi- 
nute shadowing of meaning, and of loftier effects than 
the Latin, so is the literature to which it leads, beyond 
all comparison, nobler, more original, grander, more 
various, and more beautiful than that of the Romans. 

Greek, I think, should be begun at that point in a 
boy's advance in Latin at which he has made his first 
holdfast on some Latin author, having emerged from 
the mere drill of the Grammar. There is in Greek 
the same difficulty as in Latin of finding easy books 
written by Greek authors, to begin with. But the 
boy, by the time he begins Greek, is not quite so 
much a child as when he began Latin ; and he may 
therefore be trusted to find his way more easily in a 
new language than he could before. Some of the 
easy parables of the Greek Testament are probably 
the easiest pieces of real Greek which can be put into 
his hands. If there be objection to the use of these 
for the purposes of secular learning, the next easiest 
will probably be some of the fables of -^sop. A De- 
lectus consisting of tolerably long passages, so long as 
to furnish context and create some interest, might 
be drawn up ; but such Delectuses as I am acquainted 
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with seem to be open to the same remarks as I have 
already made on such books in Latin. Add to which, 
that a boy is proud of reading a real author, and he 
is not proud of reading a Delectus. And he is right. 
Be the author who he may, the boy who is reading 
his work is dealing with an ancient writer. He is no 
longer fed on spoon-meat, but is conversing with 
one of the great men of antiquity, and is, pro tanto, 
a scholar. From the first Greek prose book to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon is a great step indeed, but 
one which I do not know how to shorten. The Ana- 
basis itself, leading to the Cyropsedia and the Memo- 
rabilia, with Cebes and Prodicus, form an excellent 
body of Attic Greek prose for the classes which in- 
tervene between the first Greek learners and those 
who are hardly yet capable of the stiffer writers like 
Thucydides. After Xenophon comes another in- 
terval, which I have myself filled at different times 
with one or two of the easier dialogues of Plato, the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, or (with very good effect) 
extracts from the History of Arrian. This last book, 
of which some well-chosen passages were edited in a 
cheap form by the late Dr. Donaldson, I have found 
very useful for my purpose ; the Greek being almost 
purely Attic, the extracts sufficiently long to occupy a 
class for a considerable time, and the life of Alex- 
ander the Great so interesting, and so much out of 
the narrow and beaten line of University reading, as 
to enrich the scholarship and knowledge of a. young 
man very usefully. 

As to Greek Poetry there is, I know, a prevailing 
usage of introducing Homer quite early among Greek 
writers read at School, and many great scholastic 
authorities are strongly in favour of it. I confess 
that my own judgment does not altogether coincide 
with theirs. The Greek of Homer, his vocabulary, 
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his inflections, and his syntax differ so widely from 
those of the Attic writers, that although, no doubt, 
his language is the true old Greek, and theirs a com- 
paratively modern dialect, yet the learning of his 
Greek throws us somewhat out of the direct road 
for learning theirs. The Attic Greek is, to us, 
Greek par excellence. In it are enshrined five-sixths 
of the treasures of Greek literature, — all the drama- 
tists, all the orators, all the philosophers, all the 
historians, except Herodotus. Attic Greek is what 
we learn to write. Nothing doubting, then, of the 
historic claims of Homeric Greek . to be considered 
the true ancient language, I still consider that a 
learner had better put off his introduction to it till 
such time as he is sufficiently grounded in Attic Greek 
to perceive the differences, and not be in danger of 
importing into his own compositions or translations, 
modes of speech which belong to a much more ancient 
date and manner of writing. If, then. Homer is 
driven away from the lower classes, what poetry are 
we to substitute for it, when boys are advanced enough 
for Greek Poetry ? I should recommend an easy play 
or two of Euripides, such as the Alcestis, or the 
Hecuba, and then perhaps the Heraclidae, or the 
Iphigenia in Aulis. Once introduced to the Trage- 
dians, the boy has an ample field before him, enough 
to give him full occupation for many years. Then 
will come Homer, then, I trust, Pindar, that most 
noble, chivalrous, pious, gentlemanlike of Poets. But 
I need not particularize any further. By this time 
the whole expanse of Greek and Latin Poetry is 
open before him. Dramatists, historians, orators, 
philosophers, poets epic, lyric, pastoral, — the more 
thoroughly and widely he reads them, in the exact 
way that ought to characterize scholastic in opposition 
to collegiate reading, the wider he lays the basis of 
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that classical lore and taste which, whatever he thinks 
proper to build up upon it afterwards, will endure a 
knowledge and appreciation of literary beauty in all 
his life. 

And here let me enter a protest against a practice 
which I find growing up, of making school-reading 
point so directly at University Examinations, as to 
regard the reading of any such books or authors as are 
not usually ' taken up ' at the University as so much 
wasted work. One of the heaviest faults, as I think 
them, of our Oxford system (for it is of Oxford that 
I am now speaking) is the narrowness of the classical 
groove along which our scholars are all taught to run. 
This is a consequence (probably a necessary one) of 
the practice of * taking up ' definite authors or books, 
or parts of books, and offering to be examined in them 
only. I am well aware that much is to be said in 
favour of this practice, nor am I at present arguing 
against it, though I can hardly find myself at the edge 
of the subject of Oxford and its studies and be con- 
tent to keep my hands off from touching them, — so 
strangely does it seem to be our tendency in these days 
to teach our boys as if they were men, and our men 
as if they were boys ! I only wish now to say that it 
will be a most unfortunate consequence of this prac- 
tice, and one which will show yet more strongly its 
narrowing tendency, if our schools learn that they 
too must enter upon the same groove quite early, in 
order to give their pupils good hope of high Aca- 
demical distinction in the next stage. Let us not 
be told that Pindar, Theocritus, Terence, Lucan, 
Arrian, &c., are out of the line of Oxford reading. 
It may be so ; but our boys will be the richer scholars 
for knowing them, and (to repeat a principle which I 
have alluded to already) their neighbours at Oxford 
who do not know them, will look up to them on 
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account of this knowledge even more than they 
deserve. 

And here let me say one word of the ancient prac- 
tice of (I believe) Westminster and Merchant Taylors' 
Schools, to teach their boys the elements of Hebrew. 
This is in my judgment a most useful, and it ought, I 
think, in all Public Schools to be held a most necessary 
thing. I am told that the amount learned is small, — 
so small as to be often of no great value. If this is so, 
it is to be lamented ; but great or small, I hold the prac- 
tice of learning it to be of very great value. If many 
boys, at the learning age, become familiar with the first 
elements of the sacred language, it is impossible but 
that some should pursue it so far as to make consider- 
able attainments in it, while many would, at least 
when they came to appreciate its importance, find 
themselves suflSciently advanced to help themselves 
on to some reasonable facility of studying the Hebrew 
Scriptures for themselves. It is, I think, disgraceful 
to us that we have so few eminent Hebraists. If a 
proposal were seriously made to revise the Authorized 
Translation of the Holy Scriptures, we could readily 
furnish hundreds of men who would be well able to 
take part in the translation of the New Testament. 
How many scores could we supply who would be 
reasonably adequate to take part in the translation of 
the Old ? I own that I wish I could insist on having 
the elements of Hebrew taught as a necessary lesson 
in the Sixth Form of every Public School in England. 
If we hold fast to the study of the dead languages, at 
least let us do our work thoroughly, and not so utterly 
neglect the Hebrew. It would be an honourable 
badge of a Public School man to know a little, — 
even if it were only a little, — of Hebrew. A little to 
many would be much to some. But to take up He- 
brew in later life, and in the midst of other occupa- 
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tions, is seldom a very eflFective measure. I re- 
member well, some twenty years ago, a Professor of 
Hebrew coming to Winchester, and oflFering to teach 
the language in twelve lessons. I was one of his 
pupils; and every evening, after my lesson, I used 
to go to my drawing-room, where I told to a young 
lady who was staying with my family, all I had learned 
as well as I remembered it. . In twelve months I had 
forgotten every word of my lessons, so as hardly to 
know the alphabet, but the young lady in question 
was every day regularly reading several verses of the 
Hebrew Bible with her lexicon. I tell this in order 
to show how vain late-learning is apt to be, and how 
fruitful even a little may be, if taken in time, and 
pursued. 

But this is a digression. I return to the classical 
subject. The boy is now introduced, as I said, to all 
the higher classics, and the selection of the parti- 
cular books to be used in class will, of course, depend 
upon the master's determination, which will itself be 
regulated by many considerations into which it is 
impossible to enter here. But it is obvious that class- 
work will go through a comparatively small number 
of books. The books which a class can do in a year 
will necessarily be much fewer than those which a 
single industrious ' boy of good ability could do in a 
year if he were working by himself, or with the aid of 
a good private tutor. The subject of private reading 
I wish to say a few words upon presently. Now I only 
wish to say that class-reading, having the necessary 
disadvantage of slowness, has many countervailing 
advantages of very great importance. The small 
portion prepared under the master's eye, the few 
pages, or the definite number of lines, must be pre- 
pared with great accuracy. Every point of grammar 
must be looked up, for every point of grammar will 
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be studiously exacted when the lesson comes to be said 
in school. The small portion so read slowly and com- 
pletely, is a lesson of which the effect is to be felt 
upon a great deal of more rapid private reading. It 
strengthens and makes good the knowledge of those 
who are quick, and might be tempted to pass over 
difficulties without fully mastering them; and it is 
sufficiently deliberate and slow for those whose know- 
ledge and whose mental powers do not admit of more 
rapid progress. Add to this the extreme importance 
of * construing ' aloud into English, if it be very care- 
fully and exactly done. Indeed, among the many ways 
in which our classical lessons and exercises are useful 
and improving, I do not know of any which seems to 
me more distinctly and visibly useful than. that of 
accurate — exactly accurate construing aloud into 
English. I do not speak only of articulation, bold 
free utterance, and the getting rid of aU hesitating 
stammering sounds, or interposed letters with which 
even educated people are apt to allow their reading to 
be disfigured; — though aU this is matter of great 
necessity and usefulness. But I would also have the 
rendering of the original into English done with 
vastly more care than is usually bestowed upon it. 
The exact meaning of tenses should invariably be pre- 
served, — aorists, preterperfects, and imperfects never 
allowed to be confused. It may sound at first a little 
harsh and pedantic to require the imperfect sign to 
be always given to the imperfect tense, and the aorist 
and preterperfect to be always exactly discriminated; 
but is it not for want of this exact discrimination that 
our boys, in their own composition of Greek and 
Latin, come to use them in a lax and uncertain way ? 
not to mention the many delicate varieties and shades 
of meaning that are lost for want of it. In like 
manner I would have prepositions very carefully dealt 
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with in construing; their central, own meaning kept 
distinct from that which they borrow from the case of 
the noun with which they are found in relation. I 
would have the adverbs and other small particles 
minutely known and accurately rendered. I would 
put up with no loose equivalents of meaning, but 
represent in the exactest English possible the precise 
Greek or Latin before us. I would retain as often 
as possible (and it is possible much more often than 
is commonly supposed) the exact order of the original ; 
for the order in which the words fall from the lips or 
pen of the author is the very order in which they 
issue warm from his mind, and it is a mere loss of the 
simple truth of his meaning to invert them. 

Then again, as to the signification of words, I 
would have the real lexical meaning of words kept 
clear, even where the context throws another shadow 
or aspect of signification upon them, not allowing, if 
possible, the pupil to fancy that the secondary sense 
derived from the combination in which the word is 
found is, or can be, regarded as its own real sense. 
And here may I venture to find slight fault (as I have 
hundreds of times done when reading with my classes) 
with that otherwise very valuable book, the Greek 
Lexicon of Dean Liddell and Dr. Scott. It seems to 
me to confound, not unfrequently, the duty of a Lexi- 
con with that of a Commentary. A boy construes a 
word loosely, inaccurately, not according to its true 
sense, and on my objecting to his rendering, defends 
himself by telling me that it is so in Liddell and Scott. 
I turn to the page and find that he is quite right. 
There it is, no doubt ; the very passage we are con- 
struing rendered for him into a loose equivalent Eng- 
lish, which simply ignores that for which I am contend- 
ing, — ^the maldng out of the meaning of the passage 
from the real meaning of the separate words. Now 

c2 
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we ought, I think, to trust the Lexicon for the actual 
words themselves ; for their etymological force in the 
first place, and then for their derivative and idiomatic 
meanings. But if the lexicographer intends to go 
further, and tell us of the shadows of meaning which 
are thrown on words from the context in which they 
are found, he is undertaking, not his own duty, hut 
that of the commentator, and, in doing so, is hound, 
as I think, not to allow a student to confuse context- 
meanings with lexical-meanings, or to suppose that 
the word really bears significations which, except in 
such combinations, it does not bear. 

I have spoken thus far of viva voce construing as a 
great help in thorough learning of the Greek and 
Latin languages themselves; let me say one word on 
its value as helping us to fluency, variety, and just- 
ness of expression in speaking and writing English. 
To learn to find English words to suit the exact, 
and often very finely shaded significations of words in 
Latin, and, still more, in Greek ; to learn the art of 
throwing English with facility into sentence-moulds 
made by others, made in another language, — sentence- 
moulds the exact meaning and scope of which we 
have come to know perfectly well, and only want 
free, ready, facile English to fill and take the shape 
of, — what is this but to learn to have the choicest, 
most varied words and sentence-frames of our own 
language constantly at command, so that, whatever 
varieties of thought or meaning present themselves to 
a man's mind, he will never be at a loss for expres- 
sions to convey them with an accuracy at once forcible 
and subtle, to the minds of his hearers ? I have been 
very much struck to find in Lord Stanhope's most 
interesting Life of William Pitt, that it was precisely 
to this practice, most strongly recommended to him 
by his father. Lord Chatham, that Mr. Pitt used to 
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attribute' his admirable readiness of speech, — his apt- 
ness of finding the right word without pause or hesi- 
tation ^. 

When I was speaking about the Latin and Greek 
Grammars, I said a few words on the subject of gram- 
matical written exercises, as of essential necessity in 
teaching practically the value of the rules and prin- 
ciples of grammar. Grammatical exercises lead on 
directly to Composition in Latin and Greek. Com-f 
position comes with literature as naturally as gramma- 
tical exercise with grammar. And it comes for the 
same purpose. As a boy has never really mastered 
his grammar, till he has learned to write gramma- 
tically, till (if I may for once be excused in using 
hard words) he has shown that he can use his Gram- 
mar synthetically as well as analytically, so can he 
not have appreciated the delicacy, the taste, or the 
feeling of his models in literature, if he have not in 
some degree (I will not say, equalled them but) 
learned from his own clumsy efforts and occasional 
better successes, at how almost immeasurable distance 
they stand from the rude rough things which other- 
wise he might be led to confuse with them. 

^Nonsense verses,' that is, words made to scan 
merely, irrespectively of their meaning, must, I pre- 
sume, come at the beginning of all composition in 
verse, and these should be begun almost as soon as 
the first lines of any Latin Poetry are read. These, 
besides being the first step to more rational compo- 
sition, will give a boy an ear for verse, — will save him 
from innumerable blunders of * quantity ' in syllables, 
and help him to feel for himself the smooth run of his 
Ovid or TibuUus. 

These may very soon be followed by real couplets 

» Vide Lord Stanhope's Life of William Pitt, vol. i. p. 8, 
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of Ovid or TibuUus taken to pieces, and given to a 
boy to reconstruct. This is a very useful intermediate 
step; and it is one which, after a little familiarity 
with the pure nonsense verse, may fairly accompany 
a little boy's learning of his Ovid or TibuUus a good 
long way. The next step will be to give him English, 
constructed, as nearly as may be^ on the model of the 
actual passages which he is reading, so as to accus- 
tom him to avail himself of the very words and turns 
of phrase which occur in the real authors with whom 
he is becoming acquainted. If the master who hears 
the class will take the trouble to do this for his boys 
himself, instead of adopting for use one of the existing 
books for the purpose, he will (supposing always he 
does it carefully) gain two great advantages: — one, 
that he will never find his flank turned by cribs^ or 
other unlawful assistances; and the other, that he 
will enrich very much his boys' vocabulary of words 
and phrases by leading them to make use of a much 
richer variety of expression than they would ever 
venture upon otherwise. For one of the chief objec- 
tions to setting little boys upon original compositions 
is, that it is apt to accustom them to a very dreary 
baldness of word and phrase. The half-dozen com- 
monest nouns and verbs in the language come over 
and over again in their writing, and they can think 
of no mode of finding others except by the aid of the 
list of the (so-called) Synonyms of the Gradus. 

If another step is wanted before the boy is called 
upon to produce a few purely original couplets, let it 
be to give him, in the shortest phrase, and not as 
matter for translation^ the idea to be expressed in 
each pair of verses, leaving him to select from his 
previous experience the method of expressing it. 

By this time he is advanced enough to do four or 
six lines for himself, on subjects proposed without any 
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hints, or with mere verbal hints as to the best manner 
of treatment. These I would have to be done con- 
stantly, — the master selecting subjects as nearly akin 
as possible to the books that are in reading in the 
class, that the models may be continually before the 
eyes, and brought near to the mind of the imitator, 
and that the imitation may thereby be proportionably 
enriched. For a master is very apt to find that, while 
the boy is reading passages of the richest variety of 
thought and expression, his pupil's verses are the 
baldest, most monotonous things imaginable. It is a 
great matter to get the imitation and the model as 
close together as possible, so it be done without direct 
borrowing. 

Elegiac verse, however, pretty as it is, and well 
adapted to introduce boys to the writing of Latin 
poetry, is, I must venture to think, not very fine poetry 
after all. Cut up into distiches, incapable of para- 
graphs, requiring two-line-lengths of sentiment, it 
will do very well for * exiguos elegos,' and the like, 
but for flowing thought, for onward vigorous verse it 
has no capacity. When then the boy emerges from 
his Ovid, — ^if it be into Virgil, let him write little bits 
of hexameter; if into Horace, let him construct an 
Alcaic or Sapphic stanza. There was an old Win- 
chester exercise, extant only in its name in modern 
times, which must have been very useful. It was 
called a * Varying,' and it consisted of the varying of 
the metre of a portion of Horace, or of some other 
author. A short ode of Horace (say ' O Fons Ban- 
dusiee ' ) was to be reconstructed in Sapphic or Cho- 
riambic, or even Elegiac verse, as the master chose to 
require. 

By this time the boy is in the full swing of his 
Latin verse exercises; and I would have him con- 
stantly kept to little short bits of Elegiac or Lyric verse^ 
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original or translated, and weekly set to compose a 
somewhat longer poem in hexameter or lyrical metre, 
in which his skUl in selecting and arranging matter, 
constructing paragraphs, and winding up a ^m with 
effect might be practised, 

. The translation of English Poetry into Latin, beau- 
tiful as it is when extremely well done, is not, as I 
think, to be proposed to boys until they have become 
pretty completely masters of their instruments, and 
can use them with considerable facility. The genius 
of English poetry is very different from that of Latin. 
Its licences are much greater. It binds itself much 
less rigidly to stern good sense. Many things are 
therefore held admissible and beautiful in English, 
which would be monstrous if directly rendered into 
Latin. The thoughts are widely different, the images 
and metaphors are widely different also. In pro- 
posing a passage of English poetry therefore for trans- 
lation, you are setting the boy upon a double task, 
which he is very apt to mistake for a single one. 
For he ought first to translate the thoughts, images, 
and metaphors into their nearest classical equivalents, 
and then render the thus Latinized version of the 
original into verse, as nearly as he can, according to 
ancient models ; whereas, a boy is apt to try to 
render the English directlv into Latin, and woful is 
the mess he will make of it in this attempt! What, 
for instance, is to be done with such a poem as Long- 
fellow's * Excelsior,' or * the Psalm of Life,' or a multi- 
tude of others, which are passable enough in their 
English dress, but which are simply alien to Latin, in 
thought, image, and conception ? 

As to Latin Prose, the grammatical exercises which 
I spoke of several pages ago will carry it forward for 
some space, and these may be complicated and length- 
ened so as to make the exercises of grammar serve for 
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the practice of Latin prose for a good long time. 
But I do not approve of continuing exercises or trans- 
lations very long, still less through a boy's whole 
school-life. He must learn to compose sentences for 
himself. It is a very great part of the benefit to be 
derived from writing Latin prose that a boy learns 
thence to write prose in any language. He therefore 
must be taught what constitutes a sentence ; how 
much meaning he may put into a sentence ; how many 
clauses a sentence will bear. The boy who merely 
learns to render English phrases into Latin ones, is 
not helped at all towards the accomplishment of writ- 
ing even a Latin sentence well, much less of writing 
an English one. One of the most common faults in 
composing English is that of stringing clauses upon 
clauses without heeding the necessary rules of periodic 
structure. I do not wish to recommend the building 
up of elaborate sentences after the manner of the 
writers of the seventeenth century, but I wish to ob- 
serve that the slipshod style of much modern English 
with its loose clauses, and involved parentheses, would 
be greatly corrected by a careful course of original 
composition in Latin. For it is one of the most 
valuable points about the Latin language, as one of 
the chief subjects of classical education, that it simply 
rejects a great number of extravagances, whether of 
sentence or phrase, which we overlook in English. 
Loose ungoverned clauses, dissimilar nominatives, and 
verbs hung together by unmeaning *ands,' no less 
than mixed metaphors, and impossible figures, will 
not go into Latin. * Try it in Latin ' might often 
suggest to a young writer the absurdity of what may 
seem to be rather fine in English. 

I know well that I shall be met here by an obvious 
reply ; — why not teach English in English ? If your 
object be to make the boy write good English, would 
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it not be more to the point, more intelligible, and 
more consistent with common sense, to give him his 
rules, and practise him in English itself ? 

Let me answer as well as I can. I do not deny 
that English composition may sometimes be perfectly 
well taught in English itself. I am sure that many 
persons in all ranks, — many ladies, — write the best 
English without having reached it through the Latin. 
I am also sure that, independently of all specific teach- 
ing, a clear head, and a full onward mind, with due 
general education, when bent on stating its thoughts 
forcibly and clearly, will come to use good, forcible, 
and well-chosen ways of carrying those thoughts, 
whether orally or in writing, to the minds of others. 
It will select the words which most exactly represent 
what it means. It will arrange them in sentences 
which most aptly carry the connected meaning of the 
words. Its own clearness of conception will make the 
medium clear through which its ideas are conveyed 
to other minds, and its own richness of thought will 
be dissatisfied, unless the fulness of its meaning be 
conveyed thither also. Thus the result will be forci- 
ble, manly, efiective language, and that, without the 
aid of Latin training. 

But all minds are not of this powerful and lucid 
kind ; and many a man who yet has very considerable 
powers of this sort, which enable him to speak with 
propriety and force, or to write a letter with great 
simplicity and streng-th of style, feels himself embar- 
rassed with his own thoughts and words when he sets 
himself to write in any more formal way. Exceptions, 
corrections, limitations of his statements suggest them- 
selves, and are apt to give rise to complicating clauses, 
— ^he doubts about the propriety of this or that ex- 
pression, — he is apt to be too grand, or too low, or to 
fear to be so. In many such ways the written style 
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even of an able man who writes only his own tongue, 
is apt to be stiff, embarrassed, and uneasy. Much 
more so that of the mass of people who have neither 
much ability nor practice. Add to all which, that 
we teach Latin prose composition for its own sake, as 
well as for its indirect effect in helping to teach 
English. We thereby learn Latin better. No person, 
as I have already said in speaking about Latin verse, 
appreciates the exceeding beauty of a perfect style, 
who has not tried his own hand at the same work« i 
We desire to teach Latin as perfectly as possible. 
We teach it as the basis of all language-teachmg. 
The boy who writes Latin best (not now in transla- 
tion, but in original composition) has not only mas-* 
tered the secret of the greatest masters of style that 
ever lived, but he has obtained the master-secret 
which he can apply to many a difficult lock besides 
the one in which he learned it. What others learn 
(and sometimes, no doubt, very perfectly) in a more 
empirical way, he has learned scientifically. He 
knows what sentences are, and why some are good, 
and some bad. He is in the secret of the etymo- 
logical meaning of many high-sounding English words, 
which the mere English writer only guesses at. Be- 
sides all this, Latin themes or essays may be very 
good of their kind, good, that is, in composition, 
arrangement, argument, and yet cover a very consi- 
derable amount of common -place thought, and plati- 
tude of expression, all which would be painfully 
visible if the language were English. I prefer, there- 
fore, that the boy should learn the mechanism of 
style, the arrangement and composition of sentences, 
the structure of argument, and all the framework of 
written language in the severe and accurate Latin. 
Then when he is old enough to have real thoughts 
worth writing down, it will cost him very little labour 
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to transfer his Latin skill to his English needs, and 
to lead his native thought-power to turn vigorously 
and effectively the wheel which he has manufactured 
for himself in another way. 

There is one other subject connected with classical 
teaching on which I should be glad to say a few 
words. I mean the subject of * learning by heart.' 
Little boys, of average general capacity, have often a 
great facility of learning by heart, and most well- 
taught boys who come from homes where literary 
subjects are at all current in the family, have gene- 
rally learned a considerable number of English verses 
by heart, — of hymns, of Sir W. Scott's poetry, Ma- 
caulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, or other verse. Some 
however, either because their parents have been too 
negligent to teach them, or because they have been 
pronounced to have *bad memories' or *no memo- 
ries,' come to school with their minds wholly unstored 
with such things, and with an utter aversion if not 
incapacity for learning by heart. Now one word 
about * bad memories.' Of course I am not going to 
deny that some minds are brighter by nature, and 
some memories more retentive than others ; but I do 
stoutly deny that memories are so bad as they are 
thought, or that there are nearly so many * bad me- 
mories ' as we commonly hear of. Do they forget the 
way to the railway station ? or how long it is to the 
holidays? or the score of the last great cricket- 
match ? or the intricate rules of some game they de- 
light in ? Why then do they find it so difficult to 
learn by heart ? Partly, if not chiefly, because they 
have never been taught the way of doing it. 

There are two ways of learning by heart: the one 
by irrational, if I may so call them, or non-essential 
methods of memory, — as by concatenation of the 
pounds of the words, or by vivid retention of the look 
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of the words on the page, or by various accidental 
modes of recollection, independent of the real train 
and sequence of the ideas of the verse, or only col- 
lateral to it. I have known cases where this kind of 
memory was most vivid and rapid, — where the bright 
memory struck, as it were, a photograph of the page, 
and could reproduce it perfectly and almost imme- 
diately. This is indeed a gift, rare and enviable. 
Yet it is hardly so valuable as it seems ; for the impres- 
sions fade quickly, particularly when they are soon 
succeeded by others. Now I have often seen boys 
learning Latin verse by heart, and attempting by read- 
ing the words over and over again without thinking 
of their sense, or even knowing it, to get them fixed 
in their minds in this way, — a task to many minds 
hopeless, and one which seldom produces any thing 
but a bungled, irrational repetition, of very little use 
while it lasts, and soon forgotten. The other method, 
the true, reasonable, lasting method, is to mark the 
meaning, to trace the progress (particularly the tran- 
sitions or jumps) of the poet's thought, to note the 
peculiar expressions, to ascertain quite clearly the in- 
tention of the poet; — and this done carefully, it is 
wonderful how soon and satisfactorily even * bad me- 
mories ' will retain the short passage of verse which is 
set them to learn. I say the short passage, for it 
must be so short as to be within their compass, if ever 
they are to learn how to retain any thing. Take a 
little child, who is perhaps crying over a verse which 
he has ^been learning for an hour and cannot say a 
word of,' and go with him carefully over it, ascertain** 
ing that he knows exactly what it means (for in nine 
cases out of ten it is assumed that he of course under^ 
stands what he probably understands very imperfectly, 
or not at all), teach him to remark the remarkable 
words, and every thing else that is noticeable in it. Then 
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after he ha^ looked over it hear him say it, prompting 
him where he is at a loss, not by giving him the 
words, but by reminding him of the points which you 
had bidden him remark, and you will often find that 
it was from no l».k of memorial powers that be had 
failed to remember the passage sooner, but from your 
own senseless way of setting him a task without teach- 
ing him how to do it, — setting him a task which was 
almost impossible to him when attempted as you 
were allowing him to attempt it. The case is pre- 
cisely the same with boys. A large number of them 
have never been taught how to commit such things to 
memory. The sharp ones get over the difficulty in 
their own ways. The dull ones lag behind, and, we 
are told, have * bad memories.' Yes ; they have badly 
educated memories, which are made worse and worse 
by every irrationally exacted lesson, when they are 
required to say what it is not clear that they per- 
fectly understand. For my own part, though from 
the number of boys under my own school-teaching 
I have not been able to exact so much repetition as 
I think desirable, I have tried to enforce two rules in 
lessons said by heart — one, that every boy should say 
the whole lesson, and the other, that he should say it 
without missing a word. If, however, the second rule 
in any case cannot be enforced, I wish the boy to be 
prompted by having the meaning suggested to him, 
and not the word. You cannot puzzle a boy who has 
learned irrationally more effectually than by suggest- 
ing the meaning. If he haa learned rationaUy you 
cannot help him better. 

Learning by heart then, so it be done rationally, 
seems to me to be of very great value indeed. To 
store away in the memory many of the choicest pieces 
that ever were written, the very models of taste and 
beauty in composition, and that at an age when things 
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thoroughly learned and loved become icrfi/uara cc aei to 
the mind, however different and varied be its after- 
experiences, is to enrich a man with what he will 
never gain elsewhere, and of which he will feel the 
good effect in all his life. 

In offering to you these rather disjointed thoughts 
on the method and detail of classical education, you 
will not think that I am intending to disparage other 
subjects of learning. Some other such subjects, I am 
strongly of opinion, ought to be taught in every Public 
School. In other sorts of schools the whole system 
may, without doubt, be framed on a totally different 
plan with good effect ; and the classical languages be 
wholly omitted. 

For the highest sort of cultivation, however, I be- 
lieve the classical languages to be necessary; and 
where the classical languages can be taught as the 
basis of literary learning, and with adequate time, 
there I think such a system as I have spoken of to be 
very valuable. I do not recommend all boys to be 
put under it. There are many boys at our Public 
Schools who might beneficially be removed to other 
training; but for those who are destined to receive 
the highest form of cultivation, and who are capable 
of deriving full benefit from it, I am altogether con- 
vinced that such a classical course as I have referred 
to is the best that can be devised. 

Believe me, my dear Sir William, 

Yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE MOBERLY. 
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My dear Sir William, 

I have in the last letter confined myself to 
the subject of Greek and Latin learning, being 
strongly convinced that if education is to be literary 
in its main and essential character, rather than scien- 
tific, that learning forms by far the best instrument 
by which it can be conducted. 

I do not propose to enter into the argument of the 
superiority of an essentially literary to an essentially 
scientific education. I do not suppose that the move- 
ment which has led me to address you, has had any 
so extensive object as to substitute what may be 
called an essentially scientific education in the place 
of an essentially literary one. But what I wish very 
much to urge is, that whether this or that subject be 
chosen as the one which is to be the essential and 
characteristic one, that which is so chosen must be 
kept in constant and regular prominence throughout 
the whole school course. If, therefore, as I think 
ought to be the case, and as I hope will be the case, 
classical learning is to be our essential and character- 
istic matter of instruction, I maintain that it is on 
the comparative advancement of the boys in classical 
learning that the classes are to be arranged, and the 
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progress of the boys up the school towards the top of 
it to be ordered. You must classify on some one 
main principle. However much attainments in col- 
lateral subjects may be allowed to swell a boy's marks 
in class, in comparison of his neighbour, yet if the 
boys are to rise in school-rank, — if there is to be an 
order at all according to which some boys are higher, 
and some lower, it must be arranged in reference to 
that which is chosen to be the essential and charac- 
teristic matter of instruction in the school. If the 
boys at school were like students at an University, — 
without social rank among themselves, or, by conse- 
quence, promotion of any kind, there would be no 
difficulty in devoting different days to different sub- 
jects in such a manner that the classical classes of 
Monday should be wholly different from the French 
classes of Tuesday, and these again quite different 
from the mathematical classes of Wednesday. But 
in a school where a boy is to rise upwards, and where 
promotion is to be used as a stimulus to study, this 
cannot be. You must select some one chief principle 
of classification, and accommodating, so far as is pos- 
sible, your other subjects of study to the one so 
selected, incur the inconvenience of putting together 
in class boys who, though pretty equal in classics, are a 
good way asunder in other subjects. Perhaps some one 
might fancy that you might promote your boys on an 
average of attainments, setting one boy's more French 
against another's more Greek, and another's better 
Latin verses against another's better Mathematics. 
To a certain degree, and under the general admission 
of the superior importance of one selected subject, 
this is possible : but as the principle of general order 
and promotion it would never do at all. Every sub- 
ject would suffer ; whereas, under the present system, 
at least that one prospers fully which we make the 
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prominent one, and boys of tolerably equal calibre in 
classical learning find themselves together in class. 
Moreover, we gain this further benefit by the present 
system, that it is not necessary to devote entire 
days, with a total * bouleversement' of the recognized 
classes, to the collateral subjects, but that a class may 
be sent to do Mathematics, or French, or what not, with- 
out disturbing the other arrangements of the school. 
This is a very great saving of time and convenience. 

If, then, it be granted me that we are to arrange 
our classes in the main upon some one principle, and 
that that principle is to be the comparative progress 
of the boys in classical learning, I am quite ready to 
go on to acknowledge the very high claims of several 
other subjects of human learning to a full recognition 
in Public School teaching. And, first of all, Arith- 
metic and Mathematics. I consider it to have been a 
very grievous omission indeed, that in the days of my 
own boyhood these subjects were almost wholly un- 
taught, at least at Winchester; and I believe that 
that generation suflers a very heavy loss which is 
allowed to pass through its youth without being 
thoroughly well grounded in them. I do not speak 
only of their importance, though that^is extremely 
great, as tending to clear and make orderly the 
thoughts, and as forming the necessary basis of many 
very large and precious departments of human know- 
ledge. But I have also found that those who are 
untaught in these subjects early are apt to grow up 
with a strange aversion and inaptitude for them; 
while the subjects themselves being so purely ab- 
stract, and therefore in no need of any human expe- 
rience in order to be understood, are precisely those 
which very young boys can fully comprehend, and 
often make very great progress in. I should there- 
fore think it absolutely necessary that in every Public 
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School there should be so strong a staff of Masters in 
this department, as to be able to give every class, in 
each week, several hours' instruction (class-instruc- 
tion) in these subjects, and wherever they found, par- 
ticularly in the upper classes, unusual aptitude or 
promise of high attainment in them, to give the boy 
the help. needful to carry him as far as he can reach. 
In single, exceptional cases (in the upper parts of the 
school, and where the circumstances seemed to call 
for it), I might commute for properly-testified mathe- 
matical work a certain quantity of the ordinary clas- 
sical requirements ; and I would cause all the mathe- 
matical lessons, with their marks, to tell proportionately 
upon a boy's advancement in his class, and so, upon 
his promotion into a higher one. But with all this, 
I should still class the boys classically, and expect the 
mathematical masters to make the best of the incon- 
venience of having boys sent to them in a single class, 
who, though pretty equal classically, might be con- 
siderably unequal in point of Arithmetic or Mathe- 
matics. Add to these arrangements Prizes for mathe- 
matical attainments, and I think that that subject is 
as fully attended to as the needs of a Classical School 
admit. 

What then of French ? of German ? of other mo- 
dern languages ? of Physical Science ? of English 
Literature? of English and other modern History? 
of Geography ? — There are crowds of claimants knock- 
ing at our doors, and of each one separately it may 
be and often is said with truth that the knowledge of 
it is very important, and that by consequence a well- 
educated youth of eighteen ought not to be wholly 
ignorant of it, and that it is a shame that our Public 
Schools should allow their boys to grow into men with 
so little, or no knowledge at all of it. Now I go 
along with a good deal of this criticism, and will 
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endeavour to show how, in my opinion, a good deal of it 
may he advantageously utilized, and our Puhlic School 
system thereby enriched and amended. But not one 
atom of the full classical course of training, for such 
as are to be turned out thorough Public School men, 
will I consent to pare away or diminish. Whatever 
is compatible with that course I would encourage and 
assist in . every way in my power ; but, alas ! for the 
day in which a little more French, or a little Astro- 
nomy, and a smattering of half a dozen other subjects 
are to be purchased at the price of a good, thorough, 
sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, — ^known to the 
depth, known to read, known to parse, known to ap- 
preciate and to love, known to write in prose and in 
verse, known so entirely as to become the basis, model, 
and specimen of all else that is known. 

' Eoery gentleman ought to understand and speak 
French.^ This, I apprehend, is as much as any rea- 
sonable man would lay down on the subject of intro- 
ducing modem languages into Public School educa- 
tion. He would say, ' As to German and Italian, useful 
as they are, it will be enough to give facilities to such 
as desire it to learn these languages by private in- 
struction; but French is a language so universally 
diffused on the Continent of Europe, and so exten- 
sively required by those who have any communication 
with persons not of their own nation, that nobody can 
claim to have the education of a gentleman who is 
unable to read it, and to speak it at least well enough 
to converse intelligibly with a Frenchman.' Be it so. 
I will not offer any deductions from these strong say- 
ings, nor make much of the fact that a large number 
of our Public School men pass their lives in England 
as Clergymen, &c., and very rarely if ever are con- 
scious of the need of speaking French. But be it so. 
I grant that it would be very desirable, — almost neces- 
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sary,— that every young man, in the present inter- 
communion of nations, should be familiar with the 
French language, both to read and to speak it, and 
that we ought to see to its being learned in our Public 
Schools. But how is it to be done ? Two facts are, 
I apprehend, absolutely clear; the one, that there is 
not one Englishman in a thousand who is fit to teach 
French — fit to teach any thing more like French 
than that ' Continental English ' which is the sport of 
foreigners; and the other, that there is not one 
Frenchman in ten thousand who can really control 
and eflfectually teach a class of English boys, unless 
they are in earnest in their wish to learn. This is 
one very considerable difficulty indeed. Add to this 
that if another language is to be adopted into the 
regular course of school lessons, we shall have to 
curtail still further the times, already by no means 
too long, in which our other subjects — classical, ma- 
thematical, and theological — are to be taught. Besides, 
it is to be remembered that there are other subjects 
behind which put in their claim (and they think 
hardly a less strong one) for like recognition. 

What then is to be done ? 

In the first place we may, I think, very justly com- 
plain that several of these more outlying subjects are 
not more attended to at home. Before a boy comes 
to a Public School at all, and in the Holidays, there 
is a great deal of time which is apt to be entirely 
wasted. Some homes are places of literary activity 
and information, where books are many, where sub- 
jects of literary interest are talked about, where boys 
pick up much incidental knowledge, where sisters are 
well informed, where young brothers are taught to 
know something (by forenoon lessons which enhance 
rather than diminish childish pleasures) of such things 
as French Grammar, English History, Geography, 
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and Arithmetic. But there are many homes where 
the case is very different; where there are no books 
but novels ; where neither father nor mother care for 
literature ; where the boy is taught to idle and lounge, 
and think all intellectual activity a mere trouble. 
Boys bred in homes like these come to school not 
only empty of all learning, but strongly set against it. 
Ought not the reform demanded in respect of these 
kinds of learning to be first asked for at the hands of 
Parents ? 

But it is of no use to recriminate. We shall not 
get a Commission issued to examine and report upon 
the state of home education and discipline in this 
land. Let us then rather see what we can do at 
Public Schools to supply the want thus often aggra- 
vated by home neglect. 

I must begin by laying it down, that, in my judg- 
ment, you cannot bring French in as a co-ordinate 
subject of instruction with the two chief subjects of 
our education, Classics and Divinity, or even with the 
third. Mathematics. We can neither find the time in 
the week, nor the teachers. 

If this be so, French must be taught, as now, by 
French masters, at other times ; and the improvement 
that we hope to make in French learning must be 
made by making the boys wish to learn it. This is 
to be done by giving some express encouragement to 
the study. 

How far the Prince Consort's prizes effect their 
objects at Eton, I do not sufficiently know; but I am 
setting on foot a plan at Winchester, from which I 
am sanguine enough to expect some good results, and 
which I will proceed to describe to you. 

I am proposing prizes to each of the five divisions 
of the School below the Sixth Form, which are to be 
contested in the first week of every half-year. I pro- 
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pose that every boy in these classes should be exam- 
ined, not only such as think proper to offer themselves 
as candidates. I wish to have Examiners, one for each 
class, from the University, and the Examination to be 
conducted either wholly, or perhaps with the excep- 
tion of reading aloud in French, on paper. I should 
like to have six papers for each class ; the first, in the 
Greek books read in the School in the previous half- 
year: the second, in the Latin ones: the third, in 
French and German, for the boys who respectively 
learn these languages ; containing passages for trans- 
lation into and from these languages and grammatical 
questions: the fourth, in a set portion of English 
History : the fifth, in a set portion of Geography : and 
the sixth, in a set portion of the History of the Old 
Testament. 

I have already set this scheme so far on foot, that 
we are looking forward to our first Examination in 
January next. The portions of French and German 
are set: the English History is to extend from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry H., and the 
Geography is to be that of Europe. The Scripture 
History will, owing to accidental circumstances, not 
be introduced into the first Examination. 

I propose that marks shall be given for these 
papers, and that while the boy who gains the greatest 
number of marks wins the prize, the two boys who 
get the greatest number shall always be assured of 
their promotion into a higher class, whatever place 
they hold in the aggregate of the marks of the half- 
year, or (what you will well understand) in the Clas- 
sicus Paper. 

My object in introducing one Greek and one Latin 
paper into this Examination is to ensure that the 
regular lessons of the half-year are not neglected while 
these collateral subjects are more closely attended to. 
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I still wish the general promotion to take place accord- 
ing to the aggregate of marks, or Classicus Paper ; hut 
I am well aware that this, though a very good rule in 
general, is apt sometimes to he a hard one. A hoy 
loses down in his class more or less by ax^cident, and 
perhaps does not get a chance of retrieving his plax^e 
^ain for so long a time, as to lose his promotion. 
Or a hoy is ill and out of school for a while, and the 
accidents of the class make the douhled marks which 
he receives on his return to school veiy inadequate to 
those which he would have gained if he had heen 
there all the time. In a large class, these accidents 
are hy no means infrequent, particularly if the class 
is not kept alive hy a perpetual questioning and ven- 
tilation. I have known some extreme cases of hard- 
ship, — one in particular, where a boy lost his Fellow- 
ship at New College solely hy his having prompted his 
neighbour with a word while in the middle part of the 
school, and having heen sent to the bottom of a large 
class from which he was a long time before he reco- 
vered. I therefore think that it will operate in some 
degree as a check upon such hardships, to open an- 
other road whereby a boy of real attainment may gain 
his promotion, even though such adverse accidents 
may cause his place in the Classicus Paper to be low. 
The object that I have in setting this Examination 
at the beginning rather than at the end of each half- 
year is, that I may be able to utilize some of the 
home knowledge, some of the mother-and-sister power 
in the cause of the boys' education. For while a very 
little will suflBce to keep the Latin and Greek papers 
up to a respectable height, considering that nothing 
is to be learned new beyond what was actually done 
in school in the previous half-year, the subjects of 
French, English History, and Geography, are precisely 
those which a boy may learn with great advantage at 
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home, with the aid perhaps of his sisters, and of the 
hooks which he will find in his father's lihrary. 

I trust that this scheme may he found to infuse 
life into the French teaching at Winchester. I look 
forward to its hecoming immediately necessary to 
engage a second French master, as our present inde- 
fatigable master is well-nigh overtasked with so large 
a number of boys as remain to him after the boys 
who learn German are withdrawn. 

The truth is, that the system of a Public School, 
and its class-teaching, does give a clever and indus- 
trious boy a great deal of opportunity of reading more, 
and learning more than the mere requirements of the 
class exact. It is not only that the actual lessons 
themselves may be done in very different ways without 
incurring punishment, so that one boy may obtain 
from thence a very small minimum, and another a 
very large maximum of benefit, but there is abundance 
of time which, if a boy will bestow it to the best 
advantage, will enable him to make very considerable 
progress indeed, not only in the subjects of the class 
instruction, but in many other subjects besides. All 
this time, and all this work it is, which I think we 
may utilize for the purposes of the collateral subjects 
of study of which I am now speaking. To reduce 
the number of hours devoted to Greek and Latin, and 
to give some of them to these subjects, would do more 
harm to the Greek and Latin than it would do good 
to them. To infuse by encouragement a desire of 
learning these things into the boys themselves might 
probably operate to bring them forward in them very 
considerably, and do all the good in the world to the 
Greek and Latin too, by the general activity and zeal 
of learning which it would promote. 

In describing my plan for the encouragement of 
French, I have to a great extent anticipated what I 
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had to say about English History and Geography. A 
very few words further will express all that I wish to 
add about them. We have not time to teach English 
History ; nor is it a very easy subject to teach. It is 
perfectly easy to learn, and read, if a person is in 
earnest to do so, out of the common books. The way, 
therefore, to have it learned at School is, I think, not 
to attempt to teach it, or tell it, or ask for the ears of 
a boy instead of his eyes, but to find a way of inter- 
esting him in it so far, that he will gain it, propria 
Marte^ for himself. An examination, then, such as I 
have proposed seems to meet the case exactly ; and if 
some book of ordinary English History were selected, 
and by degrees the Examinations brought into such 
order that the history, say from 1066 to 1688 were so 
divided among the classes as that a boy, passing 
through the school up to the entrance of the Sixth 
Form, should have been carried through the whole of 
it, we should ensure (so far as such things can be 
ensured) a fair, though superficial acquaintance with 
its main facts in all the boys who had passed up the 
School with credit. 

Geography is a subject in which young boys often 
take a great deal of interest. It is precisely one of 
those which a boy should be tolerably acquainted with 
before he comes to a Public School. Direct teaching 
of it is difficult in class, partly because (except the 
geography of Greece and Italy) it bears so little upon 
the other lessons of the boys, and partly because the 
boys are so astonishingly diffeient from one another in 
the knowledge of it which they bring with them to 
School. Copying maps, at least where the outlines 
maybe sketched through tracing-paper, as a means of 
learning Geography, I apprehend to be a mere delu- 
sion. Boys may take hours about their maps, and 
produce the most beautifully shaded and painted per- 
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formances, and yet be as ignorant in reality of the 
countries they have mapped, as if they had never 
drawn a line of them. A master, who is a good 
geographer himself, may constantly take occasion from 
something that arises in the course of lessons to talk 
about the geography of various countries, ascertaining 
thereby which of his boys knew most, and which knew 
least of the subject, and quickening up a certain 
amount of interest in it in many, — ^but this, though 
useful in its degree, is not teaching Geography. The 
Examinations which I have proposed seem to me 
to be well adapted to set the boys on learning it ; and 
if an occasional half-hour can be borrowed from 
school lessons to question a class on some part of the 
Geography appointed for the next Examination, or to 
tell them some points of interest connected with it, — 
as of history, or local peculiarity of any kind, the 
subject would soon be made an interesting one. 

You will have observed that I have spoken of these 
Examinations as extending from the lowest part of 
the School up to the entrance of the Sixth Form or 
Book. More serious examinations impend over the 
boys when they reach these latitudes. With our- 
selves at Winchester, the Goddard Scholarship takes 
the subjects of Classical Learning, Divinity, and 
English History. The Duncan Prizes are exclusively 
devoted to Mathematics. The Examination for the 
Scholarships of New College turns upon Divinity, 
Mathematics, and Classical Learning. I should like 
to see another Prize instituted for the purpose of en- 
couraging high attainments in Modern Languages 
and Literature, and possibly Geography. Such a 
Prize would, I think, aptly finish the course of the 
newly instituted Examinations, and might probably 
enable us to send out not a few boys fairly forward 
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for their age in French and German, and various 
other suhjects of interest now, not uncommonly, very 
little known by boys at Public Schools. 

I have not said any thing about lessons in religious 
knowledge, because I propose to deal with that sub- 
ject in connexion with the more general topic of 
religious management in the next Letter. 

Of instruction in Physical Science I have very little 
to say. It is plainly out of the question that we 
should te(ich Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, &c. 
All that is in my opinion possible, and therefore 
desirable to attempt is, that a course of Lectures on 
each of the chief subjects of science in turn should be 
delivered in the school annually by some person com- 
petent to explain the principles of it, and to exhibit 
by experiment the last discoveries, and the present 
state of the Science. All the boys will have heard 
something about it, and some will be greatly interested 
in it. These may, perhaps, afterwards pursue the 
subject for themselves, and reach considerable attain- 
ments in it. More than this I do not think we can 
aim at with any prospect of adequate advantage. 

I have found it useful to offer Prizes annually for 
the three best collections of Wild Flowers made in 
the year in the neighbourhood of Winchester. The 
taste for Botany has been suggested to many boys who 
did not care for it before, and the collections have been 
highly creditable, both in the number of specimens, 
and the care and skill with which they have been set 
up and described. 

It would be easy to suggest other subjects, besides 
those which I have spoken of, on which it would cer- 
tainly be desirable that by eighteen years old a highly 
educated youth of good ability should not be ignorant : 
such, for instance, are the subjects of English Litera- 
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ture in general, and the Modern History of other 
nations, and no douht others might easily be added to 
the list. 

But for these, and such as these, we must trust to 
the desire of knowledge on the part of the boy him- 
self, the access to books in a School Library of 
tolerably free range in point of subjects, and, so far as 
School goes, to the active-mindedness and general 
information of the master himself. For if he be a 
man who is himself well informed and interested in a 
variety of knowledge, he will find abundant oppor- 
tunities of introducing, if it be only in the way of 
occasional allusion and reference, many other subjects 
besides those which he is actually engaged in teaching, 
and his lessons will be all the livelier and more 
interesting by his doing so. 

I also should strongly encourage the system of 
Private Tutorship in a Public School ; thereby giving 
to a boy, besides the public class instruction, which, as 
I have said before, will be quite insufficient to give 
him all the cultivation he needs, an elder brother's 
skilful help in his private reading. A private Tutor 
will attend to his personal needs, will recommend him 
books, will put him in the way of preparing for 
Examinations, and in various other ways help him to 
be, by the time he is old enough for the University, 
ripe for it in all the various learning that he ought to 
carry thither from the Public School. If my own 
wish could become effect, I should like to see every 
boy at Winchester, or at least every boy in the Upper 
half of the School, under a Private Tutor, in addition 
to the Masters and Tutors by whom he is taught 
already. 

I am quit« aware, as indeed I have more than once 
acknowledged, that a system of public education 
might be drawn up in quite a different form from that 
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which I have here spoken of. It would he quite pos- 
sible to make abstract science, for instance, the ground- 
work of education, and to carry the pupil forward, not 
only to very considerable attainments of that kind, 
but also to great knowledge in physical science. Nor 
would it be at all difficult to engraft the knowledge of 
the classical languages, or of various other subjects of 
learning, upon such a system, as accomplishments^ — as 
things to be known and learned for their own sake. 
I have not entered into any argument in favour of the 
grammatical and literary basis of education in prefer- 
ence to such an one, because I do not suppose that 
that question is likely to arise in respect of the 
present Commission; and yet I should like to say, 
before I pass from the * matter of education in Public 
Schools,' that for those whose education is designed to 
be general rather than professional, — who have time 
to spare to receive the highest and widest cidtivation 
which can be given to the mind, the literary basis 
appears to me to be vastly preferable to the scientific. 
No doubt, whichever be chosen, the chief attainments 
of the other, as matters of accomplishment and know- 
ledge, need not be neglected. The young man whose 
education is laid out on a scientific principle may gain 
a certain acquaintance with various literary matters, 
as the one whose education is essentially literary may 
become fairly acquainted with much of science. Let 
it however be understood that there is hardly such a 
thing possible as a third well-digested system of edu- 
cation besides these two. The so-called education 
which is made up altogether of various and hetero- 
geneous pieces of knowledge, none leading on to the 
others, none carried forward throughout the whole 
process to give coherency, and to form, as it were, a 
back-bone to all the rest, is really no education at all. 
However, of the two chief and real sorts of education, 
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the literary one is that which introduces man to men : 
which makes him a partaker of all the thoughts of all 
his kind, which puts him on a level, so far at least as 
to he ahle to understand what they have thought and 
left hehind them, with all the greatest and most culti- 
vated minds that have ever heen. I am far from 
saying that we pursue the literary method as well as 
possihle. On the contrary, I am conscious of much 
wasted time, and half-used power. All this we must 
do our hest to mend. It will be a great thing if we 
can infuse a general love of knowledge and a habit of 
willing intellectual activity. Our scholars may know, 
and ought to know, and I hope they will know, a 
great deal more than they do. The masters too 
may, I apprehend, know more than they do with 
great advantage. All these things, however, are, so 
to speak, matters of detail. On the great principle I 
trust we are in no danger of a revolution, — the great 
principle of basing the education of our Public Schools 
upon language and literature, — and therefore, upon 
the language and the literature of the Eomans and 
the Greeks. 

Ever, my dear Sir William, 
Yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE MOBERLY. 
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My dear Sir William, 

I am well aware that in all I say about Public 
Schools, my views and sentiments have a very strong 
Wiccamical colour upon them. I cannot look at the 
subject except through the medium of that which 
I know best. I hope this may avail for my excuse 
if I say many things which are particular, rather 
than general, or urge or propose methods which, 
while they may be suitable to my own school, may, for 
various reasons with which I am imperfectly ac- 
quainted, be less well adapted to others. If this be 
the case in other points, I feel sure that it will be 
particularly so in the one which I have now reached, 
— that of instruction and management in Religion. 
I know but little of the methods which are pursued in 
other schools, but I am intimately acquainted with that 
which is followed at Winchester. And there is an- 
other thing to be said. I cannot represent the system 
adopted at Winchester as one of long standing, or as 
inherent in the habits and usages of the school itself. 
It is rather that which I have come to in the course 
of the last twenty-five years, and which, as my prede- 
cessors did not adopt it, so my successors may discon- 
tinue. Still, such as it is, it is through it that I see 
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the subject of instruction and management in religion 
in a Public School, and I hope I may be excused if 
therefore I have to speak a good deal of my own prac- 
tice in it. 

In the first place, I should wish to distinguish the 
ordinary school teaching of subjects of Divinity from 
the more personal lessons which address themselves 
more or less remotely to Confirmation and Commu- 
nion. 

As to school lessons, my own practice has been to 
begin every week-day, except Monday, with a school 
lesson of half an hour on this subject. At these times, 
and in our lesson of three-quarters of an hour on Sun- 
day afternoons, we have read carefully and regularly 
through the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Greek, studying them with such a 
degree of attention as we could ; and if the seniors of 
any generation have been found (as has occasionally 
been the case) to have gone through all these during 
their stay in my classes, we have read one or two of 
the easier Epistles, or employed a quarter in going 
through part of the Prayer Book and its History. All 
the boys in my own classes (amounting to about 
eighty) go through this course ; and I think I may 
venture to say that the effect has been very good, and 
that the average knowledge which my boys pos- 
sess of the Gospels and the Acts on their going to the 
University is not less than that of the boys of any 
other Public School in England. Many of them have 
at various times surprised me with the fulness and 
carefulness with which they have drawn up volumes 
of notes upon the parts of Holy Scripture which they 
have read with me; and if I may be excused for 
saying it, I will add that I was not a little surprised 
and gratified when on calling on a friend some time 
since, who was busily occupied with a Commentary on 
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part of the Holy Scriptures, I found him using among 
the rest of his * apparatus criticus ' the MS. notes of 
one of my boys, written while he was at Winchester. 

Our Goddard Scholarship Examination, and our 
regular Examinations at the election for Scholarships 
at New College, always include a Gospel, and a portion 
of the Old Testament History. The former subject 
very aptly falls in with our continual lessons, and as 
to the latter, I rejoice that, at least in this way, our 
seniors are led to obtain some close acquaintance with 
it. For I regret very much that we have so little 
direct instruction in the Old Testament. I look upon 
this as one of the blots of our present method, aggra- 
vated as it is by the fact that the Lessons for the Day 
are not read in our daily Chapel-service. I do not 
see my way to the remedying of the defect, at least in 
the upper parts of the school, the subject being so 
large, and our time so occupied, but it is palliated in 
some degree by these searching Examinations of the 
seniors twice in the year. 

As to lessons of the other sort, such, I mean, as are 
addressed to Confirmation, it is my practice to assem- 
ble every boy in the school who is unconfirmed, into a 
large Catechism class, every Monday morning. I 
wish our time were an hour instead of half an hour. 
Still, we manage to hear the Catechism said through 
every week, and in the course of three half-years to 
go, more or less completely, over the explanation of 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord's 
Prayer, in the way of catechizing. 

Every other winter the Bishop of Winchester is 
kind enough to administer Confirmation in the Col- 
lege Chapel. By this frequency of Confirmations it 
happens, that very few of our boys who leave school at 
full age go away unconfirmed. When the Confirma- 
tions were triennial, and the age of candidates fis:ed 
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at fifteen years old, this very often happened. For 
many of the hoys who were only in their fifteenth 
year at the time of one Confirmation, and were of 
course in their eighteenth on the next occasion, were 
apt to have left the school by that time in order to 
enter upon other lines of life, and so, losing Confirma- 
tion at school, were not unlikely to lose it for a long 
time, or possibly even altogether. As it is now, 
almost all our boys receive Confirmation, and the very 
large majority of them, I am glad to say, at school. 
It is by no means an uncommon thing for parents to 
be extremely desirous that their boys should be con- 
firmed at home, and to feel a very strong objection 
against their being confirmed at school. I ventiu-e to 
say, on the other hand, that to be confirmed at school 
(provided always that the preparation is carefully and 
conscientiously conducted by the master) is a very 
great advantage indeed, and one not to be lightly lost. 
I will explain why^ A boy at home for the holidays, 
especially in a pious and well-conducted family, is 
commonly full of every sort of amiableness and good- 
ness. He has returned, full of joy, to the atmosphere 
of his childhood, and willingly and without eflfort 
resumes all the pious, happy ways which he used to 
love, and which his parents delight to see him resort- 
ing to again. I am very far from intending to attri- 
bute to him the slightest intentional duplicity, still 
less any thing which can be called by so odious a 
name as hypocrisy^ when I say that the same boy at 
school is apt sometimes to be a very diflferent being 
indeed from that which he thus appears. It is strange 
how, as he gets home, the home thoughts, the home 
sweetnesses, the home habits come back of them- 
selves, and the school and its ways and companion- 
ships and strange mixtures of good and evil fall into 
the background of his view. He is once more the 
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amiable child he used to be, and is happy to be so. 
Not less strangely as he comes back to school, mile 
by mile, do the home thoughts fall oflF, and the school 
ones come again, till, after the boy has been at 
school twenty-four hours, he is precisely where he was 
six weeks before, — possibly such an one as his parents 
would be utterly astonished to see, if they could see 
him unawares. Holidays and holiday thoughts are 
quite sunk out of view ; and he is not now the amiable 
child, but the active, mischievous school-boy. Now let 
me not be mistaken. I am far from meaning that 
one of these characters is all good and the other all 
bad. Very far from it. The old one would not do to 
grow up in ; it has got no growth in it. It is very 
good for its time; but it is destined to inevitable 
decay. It must give way to a more vigorous, ener- 
getic, personal strength of youth : or, if feeble-minded 
mothers, loving its sweetness, and frightened at the 
hard, and, as they think them, naughty ways of school, 
insist on their boys growing up in it, they grow up 
to be girlish youths, very little fitted to hold their 
own in a world of men, very little like what they 
might have been if they had received a more manly 
and intelligent training. The other character is, 
I grant, somewhat hard, and apt to be somewhat 
naughty. But in it is the germ of a noble, vigorous 
goodness, which is the very characteristic of bold, 
independent, commanding and self-commanding man- 
hood. If it be hard and naughty, it is our precise 
problem, as trainers of youth, so to check the hard- 
ness and naughtiness, so to direct the lively vigour, so 
to cultivate the brave goodness as that *out of the 
nettle danger ' we may * pluck the flower safety,' — out 
of the mischievous boyishness we may raise the gene- 
rous manliness. Where, then, shall we set Confirma- 
tion ? that blessed rite, in which we believe that the 
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sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit, the very gifts which 
the youDg soldier wants most, the gifts of wisdom 
and understanding, the gifts of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the gifts of knowledge and the love of God, 
and the great gift of the fear of God, are given to 
those that with repentance and faith and in earnest 
prayer come to receive the Apostolic Blessing ? Shall 
we set it to be the sweet conclusion of home-childhood, 
the crowning pious act of many, done amid the love 
of mothers and sisters, — too likely to be forgotten, or, 
at least, partially put out of sight, when the boy goes 
back to school? Or shall we plant it in the very 
midst of the scene of temptation and danger, to be 
prepared for under the eye of masters who know a 
good deal of the boy's actual school-life, who are 
ready to give him every help which man can give, a 
help directly pointed at his very dangers by those 
who are more or less in the secret how far those 
dangers have already led him astray ? I confess that 
I cannot feel the slightest doubt what is the wise 
and right answer to this question. Confirmation 
ought to be, as I have ventured to call it elsewhere, 
THE Strength of Boyhood, and so it ought to be 
given just then and there where boyhood most wants 
its strength. It argues, as I think, rather a want of 
faith in the efficacy of God's means of grace to be 
anxious to keep it away from the actual heat of the 
boyish battle, instead of planting it precisely there 
where the conflict is hottest, the dangers fiercest, 
and, by consequence, the need most crying. Certain 
I am, that, while I owe to Confirmation and the pre- 
paration for it five-sixths of the infiuence for good 
I have ever had with my pupils, I have felt that in 
the case of those who have been confirmed at home 
I have lost the main and chief handle for guiding a 
boy's character, and have become a comparative 
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stranger to him in the very point of intercourse which 
should have hound him most closely and most as a 
son to his quasi-father. 

At the heginning of the half-year, then, in which a 
Confirmation is appointed (and hy the kind arrange- 
ment of our Diocesan and Visitor the Confirmation 
has heen regularly appointed to take place in the 
week preceding the first Sunday in Advent) it has 
been my practice to select from my large Catechism 
class all boys whose fourteenth birthday will fall be- 
fore the Advent ensuing. The general rule in the Dio- 
cese of Winchester is, I believe, to fix the age of fifteen 
as the lowest time for Confirmation ; but the Bishop 
has allowed me to bring boys, if in my judgment they 
are fit for it, to be confirmed at an earlier age. When, 
however, I call all the boys who will be fourteen before 
Advent into my Confirmation classes, I by no means 
intend that they should all be confirmed. Some of 
them are likely to seem to myself too childish and 
backward in mind and religious resolution to be ad- 
mitted, and some are likely to be forbidden by their 
parents to be confirmed so soon. All are desired to 
write home to say what is doing, in order that their 
parents may have the fullest opportunity of agreeing 
or disagreeing. Two mornings in the week being 
appointed for Confirmation class lessons, we proceed 
to our more particular teaching for it. And here 
I have felt some difficulty. For some time I endea- 
voured to make use of some of the excellent Manuals 
for Confirmation which are in print, such as those of 
Bp. Wordsworth of St. Andrews and Bp. Abraham 
of Wellington,— books which in my own family, and 
for my daughters, I have found of the greatest use. 
But I found that for my school purposes they were not 
so available ; — ^partly because going over the ground 
as laid out in the Catechism, they simply retraced 
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(though much more fully and completely) the path 
that we had already traversed in our Catechism classes, 
and partly (chiefly) because I felt it very difficult to 
walk in another man's footsteps, and found myself 
constantly digressing to the right or left, and im- 
patient of having the route so definitely laid out for 
me. For the last ten or twelve years I have adopted 
a different plan, and one that seems to me to have 
succeeded much better. We now go most minutely 
and carefully through the three services of Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Holy Communion, with the Rubrics, 
as contained in the Prayer Book, examining and in- 
terpreting, as far as we can, every word in them. It 
has been surprising to myself what a large amount of 
Christian lore comes out in this manner. Short Lec- 
tures, written for the purpose, enable me to read or 
speak as is most convenient: and I have found that 
the various interest of the subject, and the obvious 
reality of the process (taking, as we do, the boys over 
the actual services with which they were themselves 
christened, with which they are to be within a few 
weeks confirmed, and with which they are to be ad- 
mitted to their first Communion) keeps their atten- 
tion quite awake, and their minds generally quite 
earnest in what we are doing. The total number of 
this Confirmation class has of late years been from 
sixty to eighty before weeding. 

The next step has been to call them (those that are 
in my own house and the College-boys, for the Com- 
moners in the Tutors' houses will be under the charge 
of their respective Tutors) one by one to a private 
conversation in my own study. Taking from two to 
four each evening, and allowing for interruptions 
sometimes inevitable, this has taken about five or six 
weeks to get through. This I have considered one of 
the most important parts of the whole preparation. 
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It has been my practice to ask first whether the boy 
has communicated with his parents on the subject, 
and if he has not, to desire him to do so without 
delay. Then, to ascertain that he understands what 
Confirmation is, and what he would be doing and 
expecting if he were to be confirmed. I have then 
tried to represent to him that his Confirmation is the 
first great halting-place, as it were, in his life, in 
which he is called upon, before entering upon the next 
great stage of life, to look back on that which is 
already past : — that so far he has been a child in the 
Church of God, taught by others from his earliest 
days, acted for to a great extent by others, borrowing, 
almost wholly, his thoughts and habits from them, 
going out of Church along with the children when 
the Holy Communion was to be celebrated, and 
though, no doubt, fully answerable for the sins he has 
committed, yet hitherto treated as a Catechumen, or 
learner, a little one in God's Church: — that with 
Confirmation all this is to be altered, — ^henceforward 
the notice of Communion is addressed to him, hence- 
forward there is no means of grace, however sacred 
and mysterious, to which he has not full access, — he 
is to be a man in God's Church, called upon to show 
all that noble strength of which St. John speaks, that 
overcoming of the wicked one which makes a young 
man in Christ like an angel in God's service : — that 
in order to go with a free heart and easy conscience to 
this change and the vow which inaugurates it, it is 
plainly necessary for him to pause and look back on 
his childhood, that if God was pleased to take him 
away from us in those intermediate weeks, there would, 
no doubt, be ample matter enough in the sins of the 
years that are past for hi^ judgment, and imless he 
repents, for his condemnation: — and therefore that 
(assuming, as we may do, that we may trust to the 
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various School lessons to ensure his sufficiency of 
religious knowledge to be confirmed) the personal 
preparation that he most wants is that of self-examina- 
tion as to the years that are gone by, confession before 
God of what he remembers to have been sinful, and 
earnest prayer for pardon for Christ's sake. For this 
purpose let him, if he is disposed to follow my advice, 
take the next three or four Sundays. Next Sunday, 
in the afternoon or evening, as he can best command 
leisure and be by himself, let him forget school and 
school times, and think of the times when he was at 
home before he ever went to school, and holiday 
times since. Most of us have recollections, which are 
apt to last all our lives, of deceit, or falsehood, or dis- 
obedience, or various acts of childish sin, — many of 
which perhaps were never found out or suspected at 
home, but which nevertheless we remember well. 
Let him not trouble himself to try to recollect a 
multitude of things which he has necessarily for- 
gotten, but let him be sure that he intends to be 
honest, and to confess such things as he does remem- 
ber. Then in the evening when he says his prayers, 
let him say, not think only, * O God, I confess before 
Thee that when I was at home, I sinned against Thee 
by doing or saying such and such things,' — definitely 
and in plain words, saying what they were, and asking 
forgiveness for Christ's sake, and the strength of the 
Holy Ghost to refrain from all such things for the 
future. And if he has the heart to do so, — I do not 
urge it, nor directly recommend it, but I know how 
gracious a thing it would be, and I know how dearly 
and how sweetly it will come to a parent's heart, — 
let him write home to his father, or still better, to his 
mother, and ask their forgiveness too, before he goes 
to take his vows. Those parents are left to him now ; 
if ere long they be taken away from him, what would 
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he not give in the days of his bitter mourning to be 
able to remember that he had confessed his childish 
sin to them, and received their loving forgiveness? 
and, as he feels quite sure that such an act on his 
part will bring from them nothing but the warmest, 
t€nderest, most affectionate forgiveness, so let him 
read in that forgiveness the like pardon on the part 
of his heavenly Father, who loves to present Himself 
to us under the emblem or symbol of an earthly 
parent. Then, on the next Sunday, let him give his 
mind to the former school at which he was before he 
came to Winchester, and, forgetting all else, think of 
the sins of which he is conscious in that time, con- 
fessing them in like manner in his evening prayers. 
This done, let the next Sunday or Sundays be given 
to that which has probably been the hottest part of 
his boyish trial, the time which has, by making him 
acquainted most with various sorts of evil, tempted him 
the most, the time since he has been at a Public 
School. The heads of such an examination are easy 
to suggest, and the knowledge of the master will pro- 
bably supply topics enough to make his suggestions 
pertinent and useful. The only point on which I have 
ever allowed myself to ask any definite questions as to 
a boy's conduct or conscience, is that of his using bad 
language or swearing. I have always taken care to 
explain that I ask this, not as thinking this sort of sin 
a more serious or worse one than many others ; — on 
the contrary, I am well aware that there may possibly 
be others much more considerable than this, — I only 
mean by selecting a subject on which I can talk with- 
out impropriety, to suggest to the boys the way in 
which they ought to inquire of themselves on other 
points, and to put it to them seriously whether this 
one sin, to the extent to which they may have been 
guilty of it, begun perhaps in childishness rather than 
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in intentional evil, — ought not, if Confirmation be 
any thing real, to be absolutely relinquished and con- 
quered in the course of this very half-year. 

When the whole number of my boys has been gone 
through in this way, it is my practice to begin the list 
again, and in a second interview to ask each whether 
he has been doing what I recommended him before. 
If he replies, as he commonly does, that he has been 
trying to do so, but has been very little able to do it 
completely or satisfactorily, I try to assure him that 
completeness in such a case is necessarily impossible, — 
that the question is, not whether he has done it com- 
pletely, but whether he has done it honestly, whether 
he is sure that he has not withheld any thing inten- 
tionally which he has not liked to confess ? Does he 
know what he is going to do in being confirmed ? Is 
it his own serious and personal wish to be confirmed ? 
Has it the full approbation and consent of his parents ? 
Is he intending to join us at Holy Communion next 
Sunday ? — I must honestly and thankful y say, that I 
have found, in this course of preparation for Confirma- 
tion, and Confirmation itself, by far the greatest and 
most powerful instrument for good that I have been 
able to use. I think that the boys feel that there is 
no kind of attempt or wish to take them one step, 
one hair's breadth beyond the honest and simple teach- 
ing of the Prayer Book ; — ^that we are not setting up 
any personal views, or claiming or wishing to obtain 
any personal influence with them either for ourselves, 
or for our own opinions, but that we are all honestly 
working in 'our own places, teaching what the Church 
bids us teach, learning what the Church bids us 
learn, not substituting ourselves in any way or degree 
for the steady, authorized, godly teaching which we 
have inherited from those who have been before us, 
and which we hope to hand on to our successors. 
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Whether such preparation for Confirmation is 
capable of being used in Parishes, or in any other 
places, I do not know. Probably, the comparatively 
slight hold which a parochial Clergyman can have 
upon the young people of the families in his Parish 
may make it difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
deal effectively with them in such ways ; but I do most 
confidently assert that the Head Master of a Public 
School is most favourably situated for such a purpose. 
It is a great thing that he is not the maker, the 
creator, or the proprietor of the school. It is a 
great thing that he, too, is visibly * a person under 
authority, having boys under him.' It is a great 
thing that along with a sufficient freeness of position 
to enable him to act up to his own views as long as 
they are reasonable and sound, he feels and must feel 
the limitations arising from the existence of such 
authority, and of that large body of persons educated 
at the school, and prizing their connexion with it, 
who help to maintain its character in the world, and 
re-act in many ways very usefully upon the school 
itself. If, as is probable, he has been bred at the 
same school himself, he knows intimately the greater 
part of its usages, and so of its dangers. If he has 
any knowledge of human nature, and especially of 
human nature in boys, he is in a position to wield, 
not for himself nor by himself, greater power for the 
good of those of the young generation whom he has 
to prepare for the greatest religious occasion of their 
lives, than almost any other person in the land, whe- 
ther he be parochial clergyman, or private school- 
master. 

But Confirmation may be supposed to be now over, 
and in all probability we have met on Advent Sunday 
an immense number of Communicants, all entirely 
voluntary, and far the greater number, so far as a 
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man may form a judgment on the state of other hearts, 
in sober, faithful, serious earnest about what they are 
doing. Out of 180 boys in the school, we have 
brought not less than 130 together to the Holy 
Communion. This number dwindles gradually as we 
approach the next Confirmation, when again it mounts 
up, according to the number of the boys in the school^ 
to something like its former height. I know no sight 
more touching than that of this large number of boys, 
freely, eagerly, by personal choice and will assembling, 
— the greater part of them in the freshness of their 
Confirmation vows, — to partake of the Lord's Supper. 
But the gratifying and touching sight of the Advent 
Communion is very soon succeeded by the renewal of 
old anxieties. Let no one imagine that such a time, 
usefully, and sacredly, and happily spent as it may 
have been, is to be forthwith succeeded by a golden 
age, in which bad words will be all over, and all sorts 
of naughtiness instantly at an end. Very far from it. 
The old occasions re-appear, the old temptations come 
back, the old weaknesses are soon assailed again, and 
in a few days the outward appearances of things sug- 
gest the fear that Confirmation and Communion are 
forgotten, and the state of things as bad as ever. 
But they are not forgotten by any means. There are 
some who in their secret hearts (yes, and in their 
outward ways too) are holding their own very fast, — 
noble fellows, destined as they grow older to be the- 
salt of the school, keeping up what is holy and of 
good report in it not only as long as they remain 
school-boys. There are many who can be recalled to 
the remembrance of the vows they have made, and 
the earnestness with which they made them, and be 
helped forward, halting, it may be, and tottering, yet 
not falling away, in their advance towards becoming 
religious men. No doubt there are apt to be some 
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who forget it all too much, and falling away them- 
selves are apt to become sometimes the source of evil 
to a younger generation. Yet on the whole, with 
many strengthened, many helped, some less stedfast, 
the general progress of the school, as estimated from 
Confirmation to Confirmation, is certainly upward and 
onward as the years go on, though it is less decided 
and less rapid than we had hoped. 

After Confirmation all the confirmed boys are un- 
derstood to be addressed when the notice of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion is given in the 
Chapel. This occurs about four times in the Long, 
or Spring half-year, and about three times in the Short, 
or Autumnal one. It has been several times urged 
upon me in the time of Warden Barter that I ought 
to beg of him to celebrate the Lord's Supper oftener, 
and either in our own chapel or in the Cathedral 
where the celebration is weekly, to give the boys now 
confirmed more constant opportunities of strengthen- 
ing themselves by the real spiritual food of Christians 
in the Holy Communion. But I have never been 
convinced ; and my own feelings on the subject were 
fully shared by my dear friend. I think it a very 
anxious and hazardous thing to overdo in youth the 
outward acts and usages of devotion, beyond what 
young people are fully ready for, or what their after- 
experience is likely to approve and continue. No- 
thing would be easier than to stimulate some young 
boys to delight in weekly Communions; but I should 
be afraid of doing so on many accounts. Such an 
habit would most probably outrun the habits of their 
homes and of their parents, and it would be a thing 
very full of various sorts of evil to endanger young 
people's thinking themselves better than their parents, 
or supposing that they have attained greater heights 
of devotion than their Mends at home. Add to this 
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the danger of this constant communicating going off 
in the next, or after stages of life, and the aggravated 
coldness that would ensue from the loss of the early 
heat, — ^and the ground of our reluctance to multiply 
Communions for our boys will be readily understood. 
I am well aware that at some more newly established 
Church Colleges or schools this is attempted. I am 
perhaps timid, or old-fashioned : but I have the 
utmost unwillingness to press the religious sentiment, 
much more to urge the outward exhibition of it in 
boys beyond its own natural development. Rather, 
by far, would I leave it in some degree hungry, and 
craving for more satisfaction, than I would urge it or 
force it an inch beyond its own healthy and natural 
growth. I wish the religious progress to be altogether 
real, sound, and personal, not a childish fancy, not a 
borrowed warmth, not a temporary fashion; and I 
believe that the best mode of gaining this object is to 
offer the sacred means of grace in the Holy Commu- 
nion somewhat charily and rarely, remembering that 
we are acting not for a few boys but for many, that 
there are great differences between them, and that 
the more rarely the celebration comes, the greater 
hope there is of getting it carefully prepared for, and 
seriously looked upon. 

When notice of the Holy Communion is given, it 
rests with every confirmed boy to put his name down 
for the celebration on the following Sunday, and here 
again, as every where, fresh causes of anxiety arise. 
Once I used to be distressed that so few offered them- 
selves; now, I am apt to be afraid that too. many 
come. I have known a boy who had recently com. 
mitted a very serious offence indeed, which was undis- 
covered but not wholly unsuspected among his school- 
fellows, put his name down for Holy Communion with 
the full guilt upon his conscience, * because he was 
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afraid of being suspected if he stayed away ;' and in 
lighter instances I fear that the wish to stand well 
with the masters, the sense of general usage, or the 
fear of singularity, may sometimes induce boys to put 
their names down as Communicants under circum- 
stances in which they had better not do so. Still, 
while this danger is guarded against as much as may 
be, it must be remembered that it is not so great 
a one as the other, and that we can never know how 
much it is really incurred, and may in our fears ex- 
aggerate it. 

I have found it a difficult thing to determine what 
is the best course to pursue as to the preparation for 
Holy Communion on the separate occasions of the 
celebration after Confirmation. Lectures, of the nature 
of Sermons on the subject, I tried at one time, but 
discontinued. It seemed to me to be a course, which, 
at least in my hands, was not profitable. There was 
great sameness in them. The doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment we had fully gone over in the preparation for 
Confirmation, and the general exhortations appro- 
priate to the subject seemed sufficiently given in the 
occasional Sermons which, by the kind permission of 
the Warden, I was allowed to preach in the chapel. 
Moreover, I have felt a fear, I know not whether it be 
a just one or no, that attendance on such a Lecture is 
not unlikely to be regarded as if it were itself * prepa- 
ration,' and so to take boys* minds off from the more 
indispensable work of self-examination. I have there- 
fore been in the habit of sending for such boys (of 
those who have offered their names as Communicants, 
and sometimes of those who have not offered their 
names) as for any reason I might think most likely 
to have something to say to me, or to whom I might 
wish to say something. At these interviews I have 
endeavoured to deal with them as openly as possible; 
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telling them why I have sent for them, hoping that 
they are making preparation, asking them how they 
do it, what book they use, referring, if there seems 
need, to the circumstances of their Confirmation, 
asking them of their own general stedfastness, and, if 
they are seniors or tutors, of the report they can give 
of their juniors, or pupils. I am not altogether satis- 
fied, I must candidly confess, with this amount of 
assistance on my part: yet I own that I do not see 
the way of improving it, except by doing the same thing 
more carefully and thoroughly. I am conscious that 
many boys get no help at all. If nothing has occurred 
to render their case in any degree particular, they 
are apt to be left, with the general directions that have 
been given them in preparing for Confirmation, in 
occasional Sermons, and in books, to prepare them- 
selves alone ; and this, though occasionally, in my 
judgment, very good and proper, ought not to be done 
too often. The practice of ' confession ' of sins, as 
preparatory to Communion, in the case of school-boys, 
exacted, expected, or recommended, whether to the 
Master himself, or to any other Clergyman of the staff 
of the school, is one against which I have the clearest 
and strongest feeling. I regard it as full of danger. If 
the practice of the Church in England were such that 
the families in the land habitually resorted to confes- 
sion, so that school-boys had been brought up to it at 
home before they came to school, if they were aware 
that their own parents always did it, that other boys 
did it, and that it was only in the ordinary course of 
devotional usage in the Church that they should be 
called upon to do it too, the case would be materially 
different. I do not say it would be better or worse, 
for that is quite away from my present purpose. But 
I say that if you invite young boys to confession when 
they know perfectly well that their own parents, and 

F 
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brothers, and sisters, do nothing of the kind, when 
they know that at other schools no such usage is in- 
stituted or encouraged, and that it is a mark of a very 
* advanced ' state of Church feeling that such things 
are done at their own school, when they know that a 
large number of people (and those, not irreligious and 
profane people only, but godly and pious people too) 
object very strongly to it, you seem to me to incur 
many, and very heavy dangers indeed. If the boy 
yields himself up willingly to your guidance, and 
makes his confession honestly and penitently,— the 
best case,-you are stimulating an early forwardness 
of usage which it is extremely unlikely that he will 
maintain afterwards. What will become of it at the 
University ? What hope have you of its lasting on 
when he is emancipated from your influence, and 
begins to mingle with mankind in the world ? I con- 
fess myself to be exceedingly afraid of the process of 
chilling^ — when the fervours of manhood (then only 
valuable when they are real and personal) are caught 
at second-hand, and anticipated by boys. Therefore 
I would most earnestly counsel those who have the 
management of boys in respect of devotional usages 
(and let it be observed that I speak of ttsages only) 
to err rather on the side of giving them too few than 
too many. Have a care of excessive Church-going, of 
over-long Services, of very frequent Communions, of 
suggested Confessions to the young. The recoil is apt 
to be more serious than you expect. But I have taken 
hitherto the case of those only who freely yield them- 
selves to guidance, and come to confession intending 
to confess honestly and fully. But can I believe that 
this will be, or can be the case with all ? Is the in- 
terior of any school to be believed to be such that the 
boys will lay it open to a Master's or a Chaplain's 
eyes ? Are boys — in any school — so universally in 
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earnest as to feel it necessary to do so ? And if many cP^^^--^-' - 
boys come to confession, because it is recommended or /*"'">•* 
suggested to them, or expected of them, is it not inevit- 
able that they will not unfrequently conceal, or gloze 
over, or otherwise keep out of sight various sins, and 
so * lie to God ' in a very awful way, — receiving, I pre- 
sume, an absolution to which they are not entitled, as 
following a dishonest and unreal confession ? I own 
that I tremble to think of the consequences of such 
things. I know boys pretty well, and have a very high 
opinion of very many; but greatly would I hesitate, 
nay, wholly would I refuse to invite one from the 
midst of the life and companionship of his school- 
fellows to sacramental confession. I should feel that 
I was exposing him to an immense danger, to which I 
had neither right nor warrant to expose him. If it 
should happen that a boy, very much distressed by 
the sense of his own sins, should of himself propose to 
come to me and open his heart, then indeed I would 
receive him with the most fatherly kindness and 
willingness to listen, to guide, and to cheer him. But 
such cases will be very rare and occasional, and, what 
is more, they will probably liot be cases of general 
confession (as, I mean, of all the sins of all kinds 
which are upon the conscience), but of some one par- 
ticular offence, or sort of offence, which for some 
reason or other is at the time most grievous and 
afflicting to the boy's feelings. Thus it will not be a 
case which amounts to sacramental, but to filial con^ 
fession ; nor is it addressed to the Master in his cha^ 
racter of priest, but of father. I may perhaps be told 
that it is better to divide these characters, and to 
have Chaplains or other Clergy, not of the body of the 
Masters, to discharge this particular duty of religious 
preparation, and to receive the confidential communi- 
cations or confessions of the boys. I must not per- 
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haps pronounce too definitely upon a system which 
I have not tried ; hut so very ill do I think of such a 
system, that nothing should induce me to try it. 
It would, I think, deprive the Masters of their hest 
and most sacred tie of union with their hoys, and it 
would deprive the religious superintendents of that 
most useful check upon the reality of the secret com- 
munications, the Master's knowledge of their daily 
school hehaviour and conduct, — unless, indeed, a most 
undue and improper under-current of mutual informa- 
tion were kept up hetween Masters and Chaplains, so 
that while they professed to be two^ they were, in rea- 
lity of communicated knowledge, actually one. If 
this were not the case an ingenious boy might skil- 
fully play off the Master against the Chaplain, and the 
Chaplain against the Master. The more I think of it 
(be it remembered that I have never tried it) the 
more entirely I feel averse to it, as unsuited to our 
Church and nation, as an attempt to screw up young 
boys in their inexperience to a system unknown to us 
nationally and ecclesiastically, which some few will, 
seldom beneficially, accept, and which, it is to be 
feared, many will, to their own utter detriment and 
loss, mock at and deceive. No, so far as my judg- 
ment goes, I would leave the religious management of 
the school and the conscience of the boys in the 
hands of the Masters, who have already the paternal 
charge committed to them, and who necessarily know 
a great deal about their daily behaviour and cha- 
racter. Let them be clergymen, men of fatherly 
spirit, known and trusted by the boys themselves. 
Let their dealing be plain and aboveboard, intelligible 
and uniform, loving and firm, and there need be no 
fear that the religious influence will be diminished 
by the fact that it is the same man whose lips teach 
Thucydides and Sophocles, and whose arm, it may be, 
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at times wields the rod, who is called upon to guide 
and advise a boy in his religious difficulties, and com- 
fort and cheer him in his religious sorrows. 

I fear you may think that I have entered with un- 
necessary minuteness into the subjects of this letter. 
I can only urge in defence the extreme importance of 
it, and the sense that I have of the dangers by which 
the treatment of it is surrounded. And, if I may be 
allowed to say so, I feel very much encouraged in 
what I have said by rememberinff the larffe number 
of ,ou»g men who,Wl under olr ca« L in ihU 
system, are now doing excellent work as industrious, 
dutiful, and faithful labourers, in their various spheres, 
in God's Church in England. 

Believe me, my dear Sir William, 
Ever yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE MOBERLY. 
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My dear Sir William, 

In speaking of the characteristics of a Public, 
as opposed to a Private, School in my first letter, 
I mentioned this among the chief, that the discipline 
and general management of it were administered to 
some extent by the most trusted and trustworthy of 
the boys themselves. These boys, known as Prefects, 
Prepostors, Monitors, or by whatever other name may 
be given to them, are trusted with a considerable 
amount of real power, which, when properly ad- 
ministered, goes further, as I believe, to keep the 
school in thoroughly wholesome and salutary order 
than any other method of government that can be 
devised. Of this power, its sphere, its limitations, its 
methods, and its advantages, &c., I propose to speak 
presently. For the present I rather address myself 
to such parts of school government as are necessarily 
retained in the hands of the Masters. 

Of course the Masters do not intend to abdicate 
any part of the real authority of the school, when 
they delegate this sort of power to their more trusted 
boys. They still retain the supreme control of every 
thing ; and if any abuse of the delegated power comes 
to their ears, they are of course ready to punish it, 
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and set things right. Still there are large depart- 
ments of discipline which they keep more peculiarly 
in their own hands, and it is to these that I chiefly 
refer at present. 

To the Master, for instance, returns must be made 
of all defaulters in all sorts of ways, some of them 
of greater and some of less importance: to the 
Master complaints will come from Undermasters and 
Tutors, — idleness and misconduct in and out of school 
will be often brought before him, and of course one of 
the chief questions he will have to solve will be as to 
the method and degree of punishment. 

Is flogging desirable at Public Schools ? I cannot 
hesitate to say in answer to this question thus broadly 
stated, that I think it is; — not only desirable, but in- 
dispensable. But, in so saying, I should wish to 
make several observations on the subject, in order to 
make my meaning fully clear. When I was myself a 
school-boy at Winchester, flogging was the regular and 
ordinary punishment resorted to for all offences. All 
lists of defaulters (as for not answering names at the 
Chapel roll-call, or when the Masters called the names 
in going to and from St. Catherine's Hill) were 
usually flogged off^ as far as regarded all boys below 
the rank of Prefect. Boys who could not say their 
lessons, and boys whose names were reported for any 
sort of offence by the Undermasters or Tutors, were, as 
a regular thing, all flogged. Four blows with the 
* vimen quadrifidum ' painted up in the great school, 
for all the ordinary mass of offences, and six for such 
as were at all of a graver character, were the regular 
amount of punishment ; and this was inflicted so often 
and so constantly that, adding together the number 
of the punishments inflicted by the two Masters, at the 
conclusion of the two long daily school times, I cannot 
doubt that five a day is not at all too high an estimate 
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of the number of floggings that took place in the 
school during the whole year ; that is, from twenty to 
thirty in a week, or 1000 in a year of forty weeks. 
The case was somewhat modified when I succeeded to 
the school; and though we soon began to diminish 
materially the number of floggings, yet it has only 
been by very slow degrees that we have got to our 
present state. I believe that from ten to twenty flog- 
gings in a year are quite as many as we now require. 
I can have no hesitation in expressing my strong 
objections to the old plan. If flogging is defensible 
at all, it is defensible, not as the offhand penalty, 
easily resorted to and little cared for, which is to 
stand as the substitute for a great deal of real govern- 
ment and skill in managing boys, but as the 4ast 
resort of punishment, short, sharp, and effectual. But 
floggings which are at once numerous and slight seem 
to me to fail of their pui^ose in every particular. 
They deter nobody, they make nobody ashamed, — 
they are taken as the natural consequence of being 
. found out in some irregularity ; and the boy considers 
that when he has received his ' four cuts ' all is square 
and even: it is quits^ and he is none the worse. 
Meanwhile the floggings may be counted by thousands, 
and the school be continually growing worse and worse. 
Nor is there, so far as I can see, any thing in such a 
system of punishment which tends to make things 
better. It is only repressive, even in theory ; and in 
my judgment it fails altogether even in repressing. 
The first quality of such corporal punishment is, 
I think, that it should be sufficiently severe, — that is, 
so severe, as, without inflicting the slightest injury, to 
cause so much pain as not to be willingly incurred a 
second time. And for this purpose I am disposed to 
disapprove both of the instrument in use among us, 
and of the blows being inflicted on the bare small of 
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the back. From six to twelve smart blows with a 
common light birch rod give quite enough pain. Such 
a punishment does not bruise. It is short, sharp, 
stinging, and over. The boy is entirely uninjured, 
and has very soon forgotten the pain — except that he 
is very little disposed to incur a repetition of it. 
I also think that it is with us too public. A certain 
number of official boys should be present whenever 
it is officially inflicted, but it does no good but 
rather harm that it should be exhibited to the whole 
school. 

But enough of this. Now comes the question when, 
and for what sort of ofiences, it is to be inflicted. In 
my judgment it ought in general to be of the nature 
of an ultimate punishment, — by which I mean that 
other punishments ought generally to lead up to it. 
A slight imposition immediately exacted is enough 
for a slight ofience, if it is understood that if the 
ofiender persists and repeats his ofience (I do not 
necessarily mean once only, but persistently and ob- 
stinately) a flogging, and possibly a sharp and severe 
one, will be the consequence. Thus this punishment 
gives significance to the whole series of lesser punish* 
ments, and will enable the master to efiect his pur- 
pose with much slighter and milder ones for general 
use than would otherwise be necessary. To stand up 
in class when otherwise a boy would be sitting down, 
to say or write out a few lines (provided always that 
payment be exacted without delay, a thing of very 
great importance) quite suffices for ordinary purposes, 
when it is known that, if such things Jail^ the other 
punishment is in store. And if things be carefully 
managed by the Master, that other punishment will 
be very rarely necessary : only, when necessary, it must 
be real. But if this sort of short, sharp penalty be 
disused, if modem notions (most unreal and ground- 
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less ones, I am conviDced) of a boy's honourable 
feeling being permanently wounded, or the like, be 
allowed to banish corporal punishment from our 
schools, we should be obliged to make our other 
punishments of various kinds much more consider* 
able, and, as I think, should incur great difSculties in 
so doing. You set a boy an imposition of lines to 
learn or write by a certain time, and it is not done : 
what is to come next ? Many masters will double it, 
treble it, quadruple it. The same boy, being a negli- 
gent and heedless fellow, will have other impositions 
due to other Masters (for while you can keep the 
power of the rod in the hands of the two chief Masters 
only, you cannot withhold that of impositions from 
others who have in great part the management of the 
boys entrusted to them), and soon will find himself with 
a yoke of labour about his neck, which, if he tries to 
discharge it, will interfere most unfortunately with 
his ordinary school duties; and if, as is more pro- 
bable, he goes on neglecting it, will teach him the 
worst of moral lessons, recklessness of obligation, 
recklessness of truth, and that fatal sense of being 
perpetually under water which is quite ruinous to a 
boy's free, hopefuL and generous character. Will 
yoi enforce these wretched and unimproving imposi- 
tions by depriving him of his play ? But his play is 
essential to his health ; and you cannot and must not 
interfere, except very rarely, and, if at all, in the case 
of elder boys, with the modicum of time allowed for 
exercise and play. Will you deprive him of his 
dinner, or postpone it ? or give him bread and water, 
or I know not what instead of his ordinary and whole- 
some food? Have a care! you are standing on very 
dangerous ground. He cannot spare his good food. 
He cannot bear long fasting. Awkward remarks will 
be made as to the ' saving ' which arises from so 'very 
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economical ' a mode of punishment. No : I am con- 
vinced that none of these things wiU do« Let the 
Master give the hoy when it is necessary a sound 
whipping and have done with it. The matter is at 
once set to rights. For in another sense, besides that 
which I explained above, this punishment ought to be 
an ultimate one. When the boy has been well flog- 
ged, that matter ought to be regarded as settled and 
over. He ought now to have, and feel that he has, a 
perfectly fresh start, so as to have it in his power to 
do entirely well for the future without old scores 
being brought up against him, if he will. I know 
few things more important in the management of boys 
than this, — ^I mean the giving boys to understand 
that they are at any time free to amend, free to start 
afresh, free to do well without having their old of*- 
fences remembered against them, or thrown in their 
teeth as a perpetual discouragement. It may be ne- 
cessary with grown men, whose characters are formed, 
to recollect former evil acts against them; for they 
change but little, and you have to deal with them as 
they are, not to train them and make them better. 
But with boys, whose characters are unformed, who 
are put under our care to be trained, who are plastic 
beyond measure, and full of capacity of being led by 
love, by firmness, by steady good sense, I know no 
error greater than that of not knowing how to for- 
get, — to forget absolutely and at any moment all that 
has been wrong, if they will allow you to do so by 
becoming better. Let the punishment come down as 
heavily as it is called for. I never would let professions 
of amendment, extorted by fear of pain, take off^ the 
slightest amount of punishment ; but, the punishment 
once fully inflicted, let there be no shadow of doubt 
on the culprit's mind, — and that, not from any fine 
speeches at the time, but from long-established con- 
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fidence in a master's good temper and wish to make 
his boys better, — that if he will be good and do what 
is right, his access to favour and praise is as free and 
open as if he had never offended. Punishment is an 
anxious subject. I have not now to deal with it poli- 
tically, as in the case of convicts, — or theologically, as 
in the case of sinners, — ^but educationally, as in the 
case of young boys whom we are trying to bring up 
and make into good men : nor yet educationally alto- 
gether, as in the case of children in Reformatories, 
among whom corporal punishment would seem to 
stand in a widely different position from that in which 
it stands with us,— but with the children of the upper 
classes, baptized, bred Christianly, who are all at least 
so hopeful that they are fit society for the rest, and 
that you expect to make them into good men, — ^but 
who are occasionally idle, naughty, and ill-conducted. 
Punishment to them when they are naughty is to be 
regarded as physic administered to them when they 
are ill. As all physic is of the nature of poison, not 
in itself good for food, nor such as of itself to be able 
to make a sick man well and strong, but operating in 
the way of expelling or destroying some evil which is 
at work in the body, and administered always upon 
the tacit supposition that there is vitality enough in 
the body, after the evil is expelled, to expel the physic 
as well, and to re-adjust the functions of life in a 
healthy and orderly way, so it is with punishment. 
If the moral patient be incurable, punishment will 
only aggravate and inflame the malady; wherefore 
I should never venture to flog a boy whom I feared to 
be hopeless, or nearly so, but rather send him away. 
If he be dying of the moral disease, punishment will 
only make him die sooner and more sm-ely . No : we 
punish on the tacit assumption that underneath the 
immediate naughtiness and evil which require to be 
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repressed there is a moral vitality, an under-sense of 
right, a real principle of grace, which, when the mis- 
chief is gone, will be able to set the patient forward 
on his road, through obedience and diligence, towards 
goodness and virtue. But the punishment will not 
make him good of itself. Nay, the punishment re- 
garded in itself alone is poisonous. It must be got 
rid of too. Its own direct effects would be to excite 
anger, resentment, perhaps revenge. But let the 
pain be past, and let the culprit know in his heart 
that the man who has inflicted it upon him desires 
nothing but his amendment, and is altogether ready 
from this moment forward to welcome every effort he 
makes to do better and be better, and there is good 
hope that the punishment may have done its work, 
that the evil may be killed, and no further mischief 
be mingled with the good. But every Schoolmaster 
ought to understand, as one of the greatest axioms of 
school government, that in order to make boys better, 
punishment is only half, and hardly the most neces- 
sary half, of the process. With the repressive half 
must ever be mingled in full proportion the encourag- 
ing half. It must be mingled — ^not weakly, not senti- 
mentally, not womanishly ; but a perpetual sense of a 
master's readiness to forget evil, to recognize efforts 
of good, however slight, to give (as I have several 
times said) a fully fresh start at any time and under 
any circumstances, must necessarily accompany the 
severest punishment, and accompany it always, or the 
punishment, however severe, will necessarily fail to do 
its work. 

I have not much more to say on the subject of dis- 
cipline as administered by the Masters themselves. 
Only before I leave this part of the subject, I should 
like to express an opinion upon a modern notion, that 
it is necessary to govern boys according to their re- 
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spective characters, — to be severe here, and lenient 
there, and to make all sorts of diflferences in treat- 
ment with a view to these diversities. Now I have 
no patience with all this. Be just, open, and above* 
board. Be equal, kind, and firm. Let your principle 
of government be steady, well-understood, and equit- 
able. And you may depend upon it, that all the 
varieties of character will readily and cheerfully fit 
themselves to your rules. I never knew any per- 
son who possessed any real knowledge of boys talk 
in such a manner, but I have heard such things 
firom others, and I have seen the melancholy wreck 
which such persons have made in their attempts at 
such discriminating government. Why ? because you 
cannot read half, nor a quarter of what is in boys' 
hearts. If you try to do it, you will be for ever con- 
founding perverseness with natural slowness, or cun- 
ning with ingenuousness, or otherwise misreading in 
all sorts of ways the complicated problem which is 
before you : and your pupils, at least the cleverest of 
them, will probably be turning you round their fingers 
while you think that you are exercising the most 
wonderful penetration and skill in managing cha- 
racter. Meanwhile some unfortunate children, equally 
misread, but less clever at ayailiug themselves of your 
mistakes, will be most materially injured, whether by 
being embittered against you, or by being discouraged. 
No : deal with them all alike, tenderly, firmly, cheer- 
fully. You will find hundreds of ways in which (if 
you discover that such equality of treatment has had 
here or there a discouraging or injurious effect upon 
a timid spirit) you may cheer a boy up, and strengthen 
him to bear the very equality of treatment which is 
the best thing for him. Get every boy to trust you, 
— not by asking for trust, but by such equitable 
government as makes the whole school trust you, and 
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all alike will grow up in that manly and respectfal 
confidence which is the proper aspect of Public School- 
hoys to their Master. 

How much liberty is good to be allowed to boys at 
a Public School ? No doubt the usages of one school 
will differ so widely from those of another in this 
respect, that it is impossible to answer such a ques- 
tion in the abstract. The traditions of Eton, for 
instance, are very different from those of other schools 
in this matter, and from none more different than 
from our own at Winchester. On the whole, how- 
ever, while I own that I prefer the close system 
formerly pursued at Winchester to what seems to me 
the excess of liberty allowed at Eton, I think that our 
system used to be too close, and it has been with my 
full approbation and consent that our late beloved 
Warden has relaxed our strictness in many important 
particulars. I would give every liberty that can be 
given safely. The question is, in each case, of the 
safety. I quite approve, for instance, of the boys 
being forbidden to go into the Town, but I equally 
approve of taking away the check to their freely 
ranging over the open country. It has been for the 
purpose of encouraging such free walks, and the com- 
parative retirement from the perpetual collision of 
school to be so obtained, that I have proposed prizes for 
collections of wild flowers gathered in the neighbour- 
hood, and I feel sure that such liberty is not abused. 
Within such limits as seem safe I would trust my 
boys. It seems to me to be of the very essence of 
Public School-boy life, that boys should be trusted. The 
boys must be liable at all times, even when they are 
most under the special control of their own autho- 
rities, to the visit of a Master. There will be some 
times when such visits are more unusual, and thus 
there will grow up a notion that such times are more 
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or less sacred from the Master's interference. A 
prudent Master will, I think, not be unwilling to allow 
of such ideas, and will not readily break into them 
without cause; but meanwhile he must plainly show 
that it is by his own consent that he refrains, and 
that it is by no right of the boys that they are not 
generally interrupted at such times. If any cause 
arises, sufficient in his eyes to induce him to feel less 
confidence than usual in the trustworthiness of the 
boys in charge, he will not scruple for a moment to 
break through all such traditions, and to show that 
he is and intends to be the real governor of the school 
at all times. 

I have now reached the last point of which I pro- 
pose to speak, the entrusting of a part of the govern- 
ment of the school to the boys themselves. This 
system is differently managed in its details in dif- 
ferent Public Schools, but the general character of it 
seems to be much the same in all. The Sixth-Form 
boys are entrusted (either all or some of them) with a 
real amount of authority and power over their school- 
fellows. This is theirs, not by usurpation, not on the 
ground of superior strength, but simply by their being 
entrusted with it, under responsibility as to the manner 
in which they use it, by the real authorities of the 
school. With us at Winchester the system has grown 
up out of William of Wykeham's Statutes to which I 
referred in my first Letter. He directed that in each 
of his six chambers there should be three at least of 
the discreeter scholars entrusted with authority to 
keep order in each room, and report, if called upon, 
any irregularity to the Masters. As he instituted six 
chambers, the number of chamber Prefects was 
eighteen, and this number was not increased when 
his original school-room was added as a seventh 
chamber to the sleeping accommodation of the boys. 
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Accordingly each of the eighteen Seniors is admitted 
to his oflSce by the Warden with the words, ' Praeficio 
te sociis concameralibus/ and the power so given is 
understood to be strictly confined to the times when 
the boys are in their chambers. Eighteen being con- 
sidered too many out of seventy to exercise the full 
power of Prefects, the t€n Seniors only are made full 
Prefects by the Warden with these words addressed 
to each, ' Esto plena potestate Praefectus.' We have 
another institution at Winchester, operating in the 
most beneficial way, of a further selection among the 
ten Prefects, of five, chosen, not simply on account of 
their seniority, but with reference to their character 
and influence for good, whom we call Officers. The 
chief of these is the Prefect of Hall, 'PrsBficio te 
AulsB.' He would, ' ceteris paribus,' be the Senior, 
biit it not unfrequently happens that he is second, 
third, or if it should be thought better, fifth; seventh, 
or tenth, in actual position in the school. This boy 
holds the chief authority of all. His peculiar depart- 
ment is to superintend the College Hall, as at meal 
times, and to be in charge of the boys when they go 
out to St. Catherine's Hill, but he is understood to 
have a general superintendence over every thing that 
goes on in the school. Whatever is seriously amiss, 
though the Master will probably apply in the first 
place to the Prefect or Officer in whose particular 
department the fault lies, yet if that does not suffice, 
he will summon the Prefect of Hall to give account, 
or charge the Prefect of Hall to see that all is kept 
in order. The Prefect of Hall is the authorized organ 
of communication from the Master and to him. Re- 
quests or petitions on the part of the boys will pro- 
bably not be listened to unless they come through 
him. He will probably not prefer them unless they be 
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such as he thinks reasonable and not unlikely to be 
granted. A strong Prefect of Hall, strong in body, 
in character, and in position, will not allow himself, 
particularly if he is supported as he ought to be by 
the other OflBcers or the chief of them, to be overborne 
in his judgment by the majority of the other Prefects, 
or by the clamour of the Inferiors. The Master will 
also do all in his power to maintain him in his inde- 
pendent and manly judgment. A strong and good 
Prefect of Hall like this is a benefit to the school not 
for his own year only. He sometimes leaves a tradi- 
tion of well-exercised strength behind him which en- 
ables weaker successors to find in it a strength greater 
than their own. 

Next to the Prefect of Hall comes the Prefect of 
School, whose department is defined by his name. 
He has the charge of the actual school-room; not of 
keeping quiet or order during school hours, but of the 
building and its furniture at aU times. He ought to 
be the chief supporter of the Prefect of Hall in his 
general infiuence in the school. The third OflBcer is 
the Prefect of the Library; in whose charge are the 
books of the School Library and the room in which 
they are kept. The remaining two Officers are the 
Prefects of Chapel, who, going alternately into course, 
marshal the boys to Chapel, call the names, arrange 
the places, and take charge of every thing relating to 
the boys there. 

These Officers ought to hang together in support of 
each other and of the Prefect of Hall, and, as long as 
they do so, things will probably be going on well in 
the School. It may of course happen that there may 
be among them boys of weakly body or temper, and 
the danger of evil in the school is then no doubt in- 
creased. If, however, they and the remaining Pre- 
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fects in full power will act together, and act vigorously 
there will very rarely be any considerable power of 
evil rising up in any part of the school below. 

The chief danger rises when any of these boys, big 
in body and low in tastes, breaks away from the 
natural unity of the Prefects, and, setting himself up 
as a sort of ^ Tribune of the People,' lends authority 
unduly to big boys of his own sort in the fifth or 
other classes. Such boys may do very great mischief, 
unless a stout Prefect of Hall does battle with them 
and forcibly puts them down. Indeed, it may be 
truly said of authority among the boys themselves, 
that as long as it is exercised only by the boys who 
have a right to it, by having been expressly em- 
powered to use it, so long its effects are almost exclu- 
sively good; but when it begins to be usurped by boys 
who have no right to it, either owing to the inertness 
or the patronage of the Prefects, then its effects are, 
to that extent, almost wholly bad. This is the danger 
however to which the system of such authority is 
most liable, and I do not know any thing that would 
more surely indicate, as a barometer, the value of a 
Prefect of Hall, and the good state of the school, than 
the amount of irresponsible authority exercised within 
it by such boys as had no right to it. For let it be 
observed that all this kind of irresponsible authority, 
all this undue power exercised by big boys over little 
ones, by usurping and tyrannical boys over meek and 
peaceful ones, is precisely the ineradicable mischief of 
private schools. It is precisely that which our public 
system of recognized authority is designed to over- 
come by trusting responsible power to the best instead 
of allowing irresponsible power to the biggest boys. 
If then this very thing is permitted to spring up in a 
Public School by the lazy connivance, or the direct 
encouragement of the Prefects, the worst evils of a 
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private school are imported into the public one, and 
the hardships of legitimate fagging much more than 
doubled by the hardships of such as is illegitimate. 
Therefore the very first point of all in a well-ordered 
system of fagging in any school is the repression of all 
illegitimate power exercised by such as have no right 
to it. The essence of righteous power is, that it be 
responsible. Officers and Prefects hold responsible 
power, and in its responsibility resides its useful- 
ness. But when others are allowed under the shadow 
of this power to exercise the like irresponsibly, the 
mischief may grow to a great extent of danger. 
Therefore the Prefects must be supreme according to 
their respective stations, exclusive in point of power, 
and united. It is well that they associate chiefly 
together ; for their studies, their school interests, and 
their general duties being the same, they have more 
subjects in common with one another than with any 
other boys, and their visible companionship does 
good. I do not mean that they should not be on 
good terms with any other boys or with them all. 
But it seldom does lower boys much good to be lifted 
into very close intimacy with boys whose position, as 
well as their intellectual and scholarly progress, is 
much above their own. It is apt to make them con- 
ceited, and to take them out of the society of their 
own equals, which for them is the best ; and when 
their patronizing Prefects have left school, it leaves 
them loosened from their own proper contemporary 
society, apt either to presume upon^ an elevation 
which has deserted them, or to be unpopular and dis- 
couraged under the loss of it. No ; a Prefect may be, 
and should be, like a kindly elder brother to those 
who are lower down in the school than himself, but 
let him rather seek his associates and intimate com- 
panions among those of his own rank 
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Now the Prefects so constituted and empowered 
have to keep order, to maintain right and justice, to 
check bullying, to keep the interior life of the school 
in a good, pure, healthy condition. Living altogether 
and closely with the other boys and associating freely 
among them, knowing every thing that goes on in 
their community, and partaking fully in all boy- 
notions along with them, they, if they choose, can 
cause their influence for good to ramify down to the 
lowest corners of the school, and to be felt in its fur- 
thest extremities. They have their particular pupils 
(according to William of Wykeham's institution), 
for whose welfare and progress they are bound to 
take particular pains and care ; they have their parti- 
cular chambers where some boys are specially under 
their eye ; and they have general authority which no 
boy ever ventures directly to resist. 

As long as they conduct themselves in this manner, 
and in good faith are endeavouring to discharge their 
office rightly, the Masters will support them with all 
their power, making every allowance for occasional 
want of experience or judgment, urging them to 
^ take upon themselves,' and act fully up to the autho- 
rity they have, and the position they occupy, pressing 
upon them the need of united action, explaining to 
them how irresistible they are, if with the Master's 
full support they will act together, and not cripple 
their power by internal divisions. Any person who 
knows any thing about schools or boys must see how 
vastly deeper, more searching, more honest, and more 
satisfactory this sort of government is than any which 
the Masters could possibly exercise by themselves. 
There is no espionage, no fretful and fretting control. 
The interior management is greatly in the boys' own 
hands. It is well known and thoroughly understood, 
that the Prefects are to make truthful and full reports 
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on any subject on which the Master thinks proper to 
question them, — a thing nevertheless which he will do 
scantily, and only when he thinks there are strong 
grounds for doing it, — ^and that in the case of any 
serious mischief arising or threatening to arise which 
is beyond his own power to repress or prevent, it is 
the duty of the Prefect of Hall unsummoned and un- 
questioned to lay the matter before the Master. But 
short of such things as these, which must necessarily 
be very rare and occasional, the interior government 
goes on smoothly and satisfactorily. The Masters are 
present, watchful, and anxious. If a boy low down is 
depressed in health or spirits, discouraged or doing 
iU in school, persistently or obstinately irregular in 
any way, they will send for his boy-tutor, the Senior 
in his chamber, or some other official boy, and consult 
with him as to what is the matter, and so, in a great 
many such ways, help to keep the inner government 
going on actively and healthily. 

But suppose in the course of this government some 
boy thinks that he has cause to complain against a 
Prefect: — ^he has been unjustly or severely beaten, 
and perhaps is burning with a sense of wrong. Can 
he appeal ? can he break through the lower system of 
boy-government so far as to go to the Master and 
take his case to him directly ? 

I think the case is, practically, somewhat different 
among the College boys and the Commoners. Among 
the College boys, where the system of Officers gives 
the whole arrangement a completeness which is want- 
ing among the Commoners, I do not remember a 
case of appeal coming to the Masters on such a sub- 
ject. If there have been any since I have been 
Master, I have forgotten them, and they must have 
been very few. I imagine that if a College boy were, 
or thought himself wronged, he would talk a great 
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deal about it among his neighbours, and they, accord- 
ing to their view of the case, would either recommend 
him to bear it quietly, or encourage him to get it to 
the Prefect of Hall's ears, either by appealing directly 
and offering to support him with evidence, or by 
getting him indirectly informed about the case. If it 
reached the Prefect of Hall, the injured hoy would 
commonly acquiesce in whatever he thought proper to 
do in the matter. If, however, the wrong was inflicted 
by the Prefect of Hall himself, and the friends of the 
injured boy encouraged him (for without such encou- 
ragement it would need a very keen and burning sense 
of wrong indeed, and a great strength of individual 
will, to do it), I feel little doubt that the boy in ques- 
tion would lay the matter (a Commoner undoubtedly 
would) before the Master. 

Among the Commoners the appeal to the Master is 
easier, and has been more frequent. In the last 
twenty-five years, I cannot charge myself to remember 
how many such cases there have been, but I have no 
doubt that there may have been ten or a dozen. In 
such cases the first thing to be understood is, that 
when the matter has been brought to the Master, it 
is no longer in the hands of the boys. It will never 
do — in spite of the authority of Dr. Arnold, if he be 
rightly reported by the author of * Tom Brown,'— to 
send a boy to be thrashed by a Prefect, or to send a 
Prefect to thrash another boy. If such punishment 
have been inflicted already, and have not been exces- 
sive, the Master will find no fatdt. It is the Prefects' 
way of keeping order under circumstances that require 
it, and the Prefects are to be supported, — but the 
Master does not punish with the boy's stick. There- 
fore, as soon as the case has come before the Master, 
the delinquent is safe Ax>m a thrashing from the boys 
for that time. If he deserve punishment, the Master 
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must punish bim. But if his appeal be dismissed, 
still more if it be one which the general feeling of the 
boys disallows, the culprit will take but little by his 
move. It will be felt on all hands, that he has, with- 
out necessity, broken through the much-prized system 
of boy-government, and neither Prefects nor Inferiors 
will like him the better for having done so. Appeals 
therefore, though open, and though, when a justifying 
cause arises, allowed on all hands (for I never knew a 
Prefect place the smallest impediment in a boy's way 
if he announced that he should go to the Doctor), yet 
are rare, unpopular, and undesirable. Better that, in 
such things as come within the boys' jurisdiction, the 
matter should be settled within their jurisdiction. No 
one will discourage useless appeals more summarily 
than the Master himself. But I do not wish to shirk 
the difficulties of the case. I said just now, that if 
the punishment be not excessive, the Master will 
always support his Prefect. But I may very properly 
be asked what then constitutes moderation, and what 
is excess in such punishment ? For it is a hard thing 
to tell a boy that he may punish another with a stick, 
and hold him liable to punishment himself, if, being 
perhaps irritated and injudicious, and certainly inex- 
perienced, he runs into excess of punishment, unless 
you tell him at the same time what you understand by 
excess, and give him some sort of rule to guide him 
in administering it. It is now about ten years since 
some circumstances occurred to make me think it 
desirable to frame some rules for the direction of my 
Commoner Prefects, respecting whom I am chiefly 
speaking at this moment. I then found it necessary 
to distinguish two sorts of offences as those which 
most commonly led to punishments of this sort among 
the boys, such, that is, as were offences against the 
laws of the school, and such as were against the 
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authority and respect due to the Prefects themselves, 
and their legitimate orders. As. to the former kind I 
reminded them that they were in these matters merely 
my delegates, whom I wished to keep order and main- 
tain right by all gentle means of influence possible. 
But if these did not answer I allowed of their using 
the stick across the shoulders provided they never 
gave above ten blows. If the matter were one of 
graver importance than would seem to be sufficiently 
punished by these, the Senior Prefect, acting officially 
on behalf of the whole body of the twelve Commoner 
Prefects, was to lay the matter * integrum ' before me, 
without taking any other steps on his own part* K 
the offence were one against themselves, the same 
amount of punishment, never to be inflicted by the 
Prefect to whom the insult was personally offered, 
should always be the maximum, — such cases, however, 
to be ordinarily settled among the boys themselves, 
and never, except in cases of great necessity, and when 
the authority of the Prefects seemed to be seriously 
endangered, to be brought to the Mastert 

As regards the College boys, however, as I have 
said above, appeals to the Master are of very rare 
occurrence indeed. I have had one or. two cases 
where Prefects have felt themselves ill-»sed by other 
Prefects, but I cannot recall an instance in which any 
College Inferiors have appealed against the Prefect 
of Hall, — a strong proof, I will venture to say (at 
least when taken in combination with the constantly 
increasing comfort and happiness of the College ju- 
niors), of the improved and more satisfactory working 
of the system of government which has been going on 
in the College for many years. 

That such a system is liable to abuse, I. am far 
from wishing to deny or conceal. If the Prefects are 
bad, — if they are systematically and notoriously breSk^ 
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ing the laws themselves, and meanwhile punishing 
with great severity the like breaches of the law on 
the part of the Inferior boys, such a system of govern- 
ment, being utterly immoral, must work very ill and 
mischievously. Nor will I deny that I have known 
bad times. But we have worked on, and the stream 
has become purified as we have advanced. Certain I 
am that as long as Masters are duly watchful, as long 
as the religious management is conducted carefully, 
so that the Senior boys have been trained for their 
place and power, and the access of appeal (however 
rarely used) is kept clear and open, and the Master's 
knowledge of the general state of things unimpeded 
and real, so long there is little danger of the recur- 
rence of such evil. 

Meanwhile what method of training character can 
be devised equal to that which we obtain under such 
a system ? I do not now speak of the eflFective govern- 
ment which it gives us, — of that I have spoken al- 
ready, — nor of the protection which the little boys 
derive from it against the irresponsible tyranny of the 
* louts^^ but of the wonderful eflfect which it has in 
forming the characters of those who exercise the 
government. You put into the hands of a boy of 
about sixteen years old a considerable and very re- 
sponsible authority. He has to use it really, forcibly, 
effectively in the presence of a multitude of checks. 
The Masters who give it to him are constantly by to 
superintend, to watch, and to repress or encourage 
him as he may require. He has colleagues with 
whom he has to act. He has a large community to 
act in and on, with traditional ideas, and many 
notions of right and justice, and of the duties of his 
position, which will at once help him and keep him 
in order. I can abundantly testify that a young Prefect 
ordinarily finds himself much more disposed to under- 
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use than to over-use his new authority. He commonly 
feels the checks more strongly than the obligations 
which belong to his office, and it is only by slow 
degrees that he learns to ^take upon himself' as 
much as the importance of his position requires. As 
he grows older, and becomes a Prefect in full power, 
or an Officer, the responsibility of his position in- 
creases; until I know no place in life where the 
training of a young man is more man-like, more 
searching, and more elevating than that of a high- 
minded youth holding such a post at the top of a 
Public School. Nor is he called upon to exercise 
such responsibility before he is ready for it. By that 
age he may be made fully fit for such high trust; 
and it is a very happy and good thing ttfat we have 
the means of putting it into his hands. If I wanted to 
train a youth for high after-duties,— duties requiring 
self-control, careful judgment, and the habit of self- 
relying command of others, I do not think that I 
could find any in modern English life which would 
give him these qualities in a more hopeful and bene- 
ficial way, than by leading him up through the obe- 
dience of a Junior, first to be one of the Prefects, and 
in due time to become the Prefect of Hall at Win- 
chester. 

Believe me, my dear Sir William, 

Yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE MOBERLY. 



THE END. 
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